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PREFACE 

The present work contains the lecturer delivered by me 
on the Ford foundation in Michaelmas Term, 1901. The 
lectures are printed substantially as they were delivered, 
with the exception that certain passages which were 
shortened or omitted in delivery owing to want of time 
are now given in full. 

In the notes will be found the authorities and arguments 
on which the conclusions of the text are based. The notes 
occupy a rather large proportion of the book, because 
I wished to spare my audience, as far as possible, the 
discussion of technical details. 

I have not thought it necessary to recast the form of the 
lectures. The personal style of address, naturally employed 
by a lecturer to his audience, is retained in addressing the 
larger audience to which I now appeal. 

The objects which I have aimed at in the lectures are 
sufficiently explained at the beginning and end of the 
lectures themselves, and need not be further enlarged on 
here. 

In many ways the lectures would no doubt have been 
improved, if I had been able to make use of Mr. Stevenson^s 
long-expected edition of Asser. On the other hand there 
may be advantages in the fact that Mr. Stevenson arid 
myself have worked in perfect independence of one another. 

I am sorry that I have had to speak unfavourably of 
some of the recent Alfred literature which has come under 
my notice. I am a little jealous for the honour of English 
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historical scholarship ; and I am more than a little jealous 
that the greatest name in English history should be con- 
sidered a theme on which any one may try his prentice 
hand. It suggests the possibility of adding a new chapter 
to what I have called 'that ever-lengthening treatise De 
easibus illustrium uirorum ^ (p. 17H). 

I have, as usual, to thank all the officials of the Clarendon 
Press, especially my friend Mr. C. E. Doble, for the interest 
and care which they have bestowed upon the work ; and 
I must also thank the Delegates for so kindly undertaking 
the publication of it. The help which I have received in 
reference to various points is acknowledged in the book 
itself. 

For the map I am indebted to the skill of Mr. B. V. 
Darbishire. 

In the Dedication I have tried to express the gratitude 
which I owe for the friendship and intellectual sympathy 
of some quarter of a century. 

Finally I would record my great obligations to the 
electors to the Ford Lectureship for the distinguished 
honour which they did me in appointing me to the post 
without any solicitation on my part. 



Corpus Christi College, Oxford, I 

March 10, 190a. 
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E. E. T. S. = Early English Text Society. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ALFRED THE GREAT 



INTEODUCTOEY 

§ I, I TEUST you will not think it inappropriate if in 

begin these lectures by paying my humble tribute of« ^v/^tukh*. 

rerence and gratitude to the memory of the great his- 

:ian who, since my appointment to this post of Ford's 

icturer, has been taken from us. I believe that to him 

am very largely indebted for the honour of appearing 

fore you to-day ^ ; and if that were so, it would only be 

a piece with the many acts of kindness and encourage- 

3nt which he showed me; encouragement sometimes 

iiched in that humorous form which he loved, and which 

IS occasionally misunderstood by those who had not, like 

oaself, the saving gift of humour. It is not easy to 

3asure the greatness of his loss. He was unquestionably 

e of the most learned men in Europe; one of the few 

ao could venture to assert an historical negative. If he 

clared * there is no authority for such a view or state- 

ent/ you knew that there was nothing more to be said. 

it even more wonderful than the extent of his learning 

IS the way in which he could compress it, and bring it 

I to bear upon the particular point with which he was 

^ What is stated above is, I from another member of the 

[ieve, quite correct. I am electoral board^ to whom also I 

wever informed that the first am indebted for many kind- 

^gestion of my name came nesses, 

PLUMMEa B 
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2 LIFE AND TIMES OF ALFRED 

dealing. I daresay it has happened to you^ as it has often 
WMv^a. happened to myself^ to read other books and authorities; 
and to fancy that one had gained from them fresh facts 
and views^ and then to go back to Stubbs and find that all 
our new facts and views were there already ; only, until 
we had read more widely ourselves^ we had not eyes to 
see all that was written there. 

§ 2. But with all this, history was never to him mere 
erudition. It was, on the one hand, the record of human 
experience, a record * written for our learning,' and rich 
with unheeded lessons; on the other, it was the gradual 
unfolding to human view of the purposes of God, working 
themselves out not only in spite of, but often by means 
of the weakness and waywardness of the human agents 
And so he views the characters and the course of historf, 
not, a& so many historians do, merely from the outsid6| 
but, if I may so speak, from within. The characters of 
history are no mere puppets, to be dressed in picturesque 
costumes, and made to strut across the stage of the world; 
they 'are men of like passions with' us, tempted and 
sinning, and suffering, as we are tempted, sin, and suffer; 
aspiring and achieving, as we too might aspire and achieve 
' History,' he says, ' cannot be well read as a chess problem, 
and the man who tries to read it so is not worthy to read 
it at all ^.' And so we have in the Prefaces to Hovedai; 
Benedict of Peterborough, the Itinerarium Ricardi, andlC 
Walter of Coventry, those wonderful studies of the cha- (a 
racters of Henry II, Richard I, and John, which mustjiLt 
always remain as masterpieces of historical portraiture p 
In the same way the course of history at large is no \u 
mere complex of material and mechanical laws; it yidds ib 
no countenance to that ingenious philosophy which is 'so p 

* Benedict of Peterborough, IL vii. 
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apt/ as he contemptuously says, ^ to show that all things in 
would have been exactly as they are if everything had w.stubba, 
been diametrically opposite to what it was^/ 'The ebb 
and flow of the life of nations is seen/ he says, ' to depend 
on higher laws, more general purposes, the guidance of 
a Higher Hand^/ And so we have those wonderful 
summaries which conclude the second and third volumes 
of his Constitutional History, the finest specimens I know of 
historical generalisations controlled by an absolute mastery 
of all the &cts. 

§ 3. And here we find the secret of his unfailing hope- 
fulness. The last words of that same second volume must, 
I think, have dwelt in the hearts of all who have ever 
read them; where, after speaking of the luxury, the 
selfishness, the hardness of the fourteenth century, and the 
lust, the cruelty, the futility of the fifteenth, he concludes : 
'Yet out of it emerges, in spite of all, the truer and 
brighter day, the season of more general conscious life, 
higher longings, more forbearing, more sympathetic, purer, 
riper liberty/ While those who remember the Commemo- 
ration Sermon which he preached at the late Queen's first 
jubilee will know that he brought the same wise spirit of 
hopefulness to the history of our own day. There was 
much in the tendencies of modern thought and of modern 
society which, to a man of his strong convictions as a 
Christian and a Churchman, was justly repugnant. But 
in his case 'experience,' and history, the record of expe- 
rience, had 'worked hope.' Some of us may perhaps 
remember how in one of his public lectures he himself 
quoted the Psalmist's words : ' I said. It is mine own in- 
firmity : but I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the Most Highest.' 

' Hoveden, II. IxxviiL ' Const Hist. ii. 621. 

B 2 



4 LIFE AND TIMES OF ALFRED 

i>^ § 4- It is only of his character as an historian that I havel 

W.Stubbs. ft right to speak to you from this place; but perhaps you] 
will forgive me if^ as a Churchman^ I jost briefly put ob 
record my sense of the loss which the Church of Engladi 
has suffered in his death ; though only the rulers of the 
Church can fully estimate the value to the Church in 
these anxious days of that ripe judgement, based on so 
unique a mastery of the history both of Church and State. 
We should be &lse to his own wise spirit of sober hope* 
fulness if we did not trust that others may be raised 
in turn to take his place. 

With these few words of introduction^ I turn to the 
proper subject of these present lectures. 
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THE SOURCES 

§ 5. When the electors to the Ford Lectureship did Charactcir 
■• tt* great honour of offering me the lectureship, coupled ^2,^,^^^ 
niHk the informal snggestion that the present set of lectar^a. 
) might appropriately be devoted to some subject 
1 with King Alfred, I warned them, in the letter 
ni winch I accepted both the offer and tbe suggestion, that 
it ms unlikely that on euch a well-worked period of 
Bnfl^iih history I should be able to offer anything very 
Btw or original. That warning I must now repeat to you. 
If IB ihe course of our labours I can remove some of the . 
tfflmltiee and confusions which have gathered round the - 
■Jhjart, and put in a clearer light some points which have 
bMB imperfectly apprehended, that will be all that I can 
Mf iw to. For the rest I must be content to put in my 
mm words, and arrange in my own way, what has been 
{■•ffWtisly written by others or by myself; and these 
laatoRS may rank. as Prolegom eMt, in the sense in which 
tW kte Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, remarked 
thit I)eau Alford seemed to have used that word in bis 
adititn of the Greek Testament, viz. 'things that have 
Imm taid before.' 

f 6. But if I cannot tell you much that is very new, Preva- 
I kofe that what I shall tell you may be approximately uncrmcni 
tns. I shall not tell you, as a recent writer has done, state- 
Gmt 'by his invention ot the shires [Alfred] anticipated stout 
tka jrinciples of the County Council legislation o£ ten Alfred. 
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6 LIFE AND TIMES OP ALFRED 

centuries later^.' For, in tbe first place, Alfred did net' 
/invent the shires'; and secondly, if I may quote a letta 
of my friend the Rev. C. S. Taylor, whose papers 



ipers la 
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Anglo-Saxon topography and archaeology' are ve\l 
to and appreciated by historical students, it 'is surely a 
take to make Alfred, as some folks seem to do, into a knij 
of ninth century incarnation of a combined School Boaid 
and County Council.' Yes, it is surely a mistaki 
less surely is it a mistake to make him into a niDebe^fa 
century radical with a touch of the. nonconformist con- 
science ^ ; or a Brood-Churchman with agnostic proclivities*. 
Nor shall I, with another recent writer, revive old Dr 
Whitaker's theory that St Neot was an elder brother of 
Alfred, identical with the somewhat shadowy Athelstan 
who was under-king of Kent at any rate from 841 t( 
85 1 '. For, firstly, it is very doubtful whether Athelstai 
was really Alfred's brother, and not rather bis uncle' 
and secondly, as we shall see later on, St. Neot is an even 
more shadowy person than the imder-king with whom Dr, 
Whitaker and Mr. Edward Conyheare would Identify hi 
so shadowy indeed, as almost to justify an attitude of 

' Alfred the Qreat, by Warwick refer to this work in future t' 

H. Draper, with a Prafaoe by the ' EBsayB.' 

Lord Bishop of Hereford, p. 13. ' Alfred in the Chroniclers, by 

' TraDsactions of the Bristol ^lEdward CoDfbeare, pp. 17, 37, 

and Gloucestershire Archaeolt^- .'36. Pauli had already protested 

cal Society. against this view, KOnig XUnd, 

* Hr. Hacfadyen's Work seema p. 909. 

to me a little tinged with this ' * See Saxon Chroaicle, It 75, 

view ; Alfred the West Saxon, by " ^ Two charters, Birch, Mot 

Dugald Hacfadyen, et. especially 445, 446 ; K. C. S. Nos. 356, 1047. 

pp. 161 ft cited by Pauli, u. s, p. 53, support 

' Ihis •eems to be the Bishop the view that Athelstan was tha 

of Bristol's view: Alfred the son of .£tlielwulf; but, thou^ 

Oreat, containing chapters on his they are not asterisked by Kemble, 

Life and Times, . . . edited by I doubt their genuineness. 
Alfred Bowker, pp. 107-113. I 
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cism towards him as complete as that which Betsy 
iltimately came to adopt towards the oft-quoted Mrs. 
s : — ^ I don't believe there never was no such person.' 
II not repeat William of Malmesbury's confusion of 
the Old Saxon with John Scotus Erigena^^ and of 
Im, Alfred^s messenger^ with Sighelm, bishop of 
ome in the following century ^ ; or Henry of Hunt- 
n's assertion^ that JBthelwulf before his accession 
»ishop of Winchester. I shall not speak of an ' Earl 
jrkshire' in the ninth century, nor tell you that 
Ts Jewel is in the Bodleian^, or that ^the Danes 
their first appearance on these shores in 832 ^.' Nor 
I tell you that ' Alfred supplied chapter-headings 
refixed tables of contents to each of his authors, an 
vement hitherto unheard of in literary work, which, 
3 as it seems now to us, betokened in its fii*st con- 
n no small literary genius ® ' ; for I happen to have 
setter opportunities than most people of knowing 

3 tradition about Erigena * Essays, pp. 96, 165. 

jn inyestigated by Huber, ' Ed. Arnold, p. 145 ; Mr. Mac- 

i Scotus Erigena, . . . Mun- fadyen cites the statement from 

861, pp. 108 ft., who rightly Hoveden, without definitely ac- 

; it as baseless. Yet it still cepting or rejecting it, p. 4. This 

about ; e. g. Draper, pp. 48, is a nice instance of the growth 

icfadyen, pp. 47-49. The of legend. In William of Ma Imes- 

of Bristol seems to me a bury, G. P. pp. i6o, i6i, ^thel- 

Inconsistent, Essays, ppil wulf before his accession is a sub> 

Huber himself u. s. makes deacon ; in H. H. he becomes a 

raordinary statement that bishop ; finally Harding's rhym- 

>face to Alfred's version of ing chronicle makes him a car- 

storal Care is not extant. dinal, cited by Pauli, KOnig 

^ad been printed at least ^fred, p. 54. Pity that no one 

nes before Huberts book had the courage to make him 

>d, he might have known Pope! 

existence. On Erigena * Essays, pp. 83, 89. 

s an interesting letter by ' ibid., p. 11. 

a of Malmesbury, printed • Conybearo, p. 58. 
bs' edition, I. x!iii ff. 
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that, in the case of Bedels Ecclesiastical History, the 
chapter-headings were there long before Alfred undertook 
the work of translation. The same is true of Pope Gr^^ry's 
Dialogues, and of his Pastoral Care. The only works to 
which the above remarks could apply would be the Boethias 
and the Orosius translations ; and even there we cannot be 
sure that the Latin MSS. used by Alfred had no chapter- 
headings; certainly the St. Gullen and Donaueschingen 
MSS. of Orosius have capitula^, though, owing to the free 
way in which Alfred dealt with the Orosius, the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon capitula do not correspond very closely. And 
the same is true of some Boethius MSS.^ It is in truth a 
little disheartening to have all these old confusions and myths 
trotted out once more at this time of day as if they were 
genuine history. The fact is that there has been, if I may 
borrow a phrase from the Stock Exchange, a *boom' in 
things AlEredian lately; and the literary speculator has 
rushed in to make his profit. Along with a few persons 
who are real authorities on the subjects with which they 
deal, eminent men in other departments of literature and 
life are engaged to play the parts which the ducal chair- 
man and the aristocratic director play in the floatation of 
a company. They may not know very much about the 
business in hand, but their names look well on a prospectus. 
The result is not very creditable to English scholarship. 

§ 7. I would not be understood as wishing to confine 
the writing of English history to a small body of experts. 
It is one of the great characteristics of English learning 
that it has never been the monopoly of a professional 
or professorial caste, as in Germany, but has been con- 

^ For the St. Gallen MS. of beitung der Weltgescliichte des 

Orosius, cf. Zangemeister*8 edition Orosius ( 1886). 

(Teubner), pp. 302 ff. For the ' See Schepss, Archiv fiir 's Stu- 

Bonaueschingen MS. cf. Schilling, dium der neueren Sprachen, xciv. 

Alfred's angels&chsische Bear- 156. 



^ 
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bed to by men of every, and of no profession. To 

•act it owes many of its best qualities — its sanity and 

ion sense, its freedom from fads and far-fetched 

es, its freshness and contact with reality — qualities 

hich German learning, in spite of its extraordinary 

I «nd solidity, is sometimes conspicuously wanting. 

ill the fact remains, that to write on any period of Qualities 

English history requires something more than the fo?^t- 
r of construing the Latin Chroniclers in the light of |?g Eng- 
eal Latin, and of spelling out the Saxon Chronicle history, 
the aid of a translation \ It needs some knowledge 
e general lie of English history, and of the main line 
evelopment of English institutions; it needs some 
) of the relations of England to the Continent during 
)eriod in question, some power of weighing and com- 
g different kinds of historical evidence, some acquaint- 
with the existing literature on the subject ^. It must 
nfessed that in many of the recent writings on King 
id we look for these requirements in vain. 
i. But, seeing that so many uncritical statements on Need for 
ubjcct of King Alfred are abroad, it is all the more g^^^ey* 
rative that we should begin our work with a critical* of tho 
ly of the materials at our disposal. We shall find; 

in many respects disappointingly scanty and incom4 
. But we must look that fact full in the face, and' 

not allow ourselves to supply the defects of the 



sources. 



1; p. 129 Mr. Conybeare 
its an emendation of the 
licle which shows that he 
ot mastered the Saxon de- 
on of adjectives. In the 
passage of the Chronicie, 
draper confuses Legaceaster 
ber) with Legraceaster (Lei- 
), p. 16. 
r. Conybeare's knowledge 



of the sources of English history 
seems to stop with the Menu- 
menta Historica Britannica, 1848. 
He never even mentions the 
Bolls Series. He says, e. g., that 
the Liber de Hyda 'has never 
been printed in full/ p. 216. It 
was edited for the B. S. by Mr. 
Edward Edwards in 1866 ; cf. 
also pp. 120, 144, 161, 173, 177. 
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evidence by the luxuriance of a riotous imagination. The 
growth of legend is largely due to the unwillingness of 
men to acquiesce in inevitable ignorance, especially in the 
case of historical characters like Alfred, whom we rightly 
desire to honour and to love. 

§ 9. The first place in our list of authorities for the life 
of Alfred must be given to his own literary works. It is 
true that the evidence which they furnish ii| mostly in- 
direct, but it is, for that very reason, all the more secoie. 
It might be thought that the fact that these works consist 
almost entirely of translations would prevent them from 
throwing much light on the life and character of their 
author. In reality the contrary is the truth. 

It was very acutely remarked by Jafi^^ that if^ as 
Ranke alleged, the fact that Einhard^s Life of Charles the 
Great is obviously modelled on Suetonius^ Life of Augustus 
detracts somewhat from its value as an original portrait^ 
on the other hand the careful way in which Einhard alten 
those phrases of his model which were not strictly applio- 
able to his own hero, brings out many a fine shade in 
Charles' character of which we should otherwise have 
been ignorant. In the same way, the manner in whicb 
Alfred deals with the works which he translated reveals 
as much of his mind as an original work could do. And 
this is not merely the case with works like the Orosios, 
the Boethius, and the So liloquies of St . Augustine, in which 
he allowSdT^himself a large freedom in the way of adapta- 
tion and addition. Even in the Cupa Pa gtoralis, in which 
he keeps extremely close to his onginal, tnere are little 
touches which seem to give us glimpses into the king's 
inmost soul ^, 



^ Cited by Ebert, Literatur des 

Mittelaliers im Abendlande, ii. 96. 

* In regard to the Orosius, 



Schilling's dissertation, cited 
above, brings this out very welL 
See below, §§ 99-103. 
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And sometimes the evidence is not indirect but direct. ^Y*^ >l^' 

dii*6cii 

well-known and oft-quoted Prefece to the Cura 



>rali8 is an historical document of the first impor- 
and^ as a revelation of the author's mind^ it holds, 
Ikofessor Earle has said \ the first place. Next to this 
come the Preface to his Laws^ which, for the pur- 
of this section^ may be included among his literary 
iy and i^e mutilated preface to the translation of the 
[uies of St. Augustine. On all these literary works 
I iWl have much t9 say later on ^ ; I only mention them 
htm in their character of historical authorities. 

f 10. The next place in our list of authorities belongs triiu 
pm •rery Ground to the* Saxon Chronicle. Of the relation '^S:^^^. , 

• *»• 1 .IT 11 , . Chronicle. 

OK Alfred to the Chronicle I may also have sometbmg to 
subsequently K But I have elsewhere * given my 
for believing that the idea of a national chronicle^ ' 
Apposed to local annals^ was due to the inspiration of 
and was cairied out under his supervision; and 
IllBve said that 'I can well fancy that he may have ^ 
Alllled some of the later annals which describe his own 
For the former view the high authority of the late 
of Oxford * may be quoted, while as to the second 
Professor Earle writes ^ : ' I never can read the annals 
it %3-ii97 without seeming to hear the voice of King 
JUIllid.^ My friend Sir Henry Howorth indeed has a very 
bif opinion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; and as regards 
iarly part of the Chronicle I am entirely at one with 
Benry Howorth. I have more than once*^ recorded 

SCDnvietion of the futility of the attempts of Dr. Guest^ 
Freeman^ and Mr. Green, to base an historical account 

* Iksays, p. 187. ' Hoveden, I. xc. 
*. lectures Y, vi. * Essays, p. 20a. 

* 1 93, below. ' Bede, ii. 28; Saxon Chron. 

* iizon Chronicle, IL civ. II. cxii. 
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of the Saxon Conqaest of Britain on the unsubst: 
dreamwork of traditions embodied in the eai-Iicr entrin if 
the Chronicle. Bnt Sir Henry Howorth s«cmB to na ts 
carry his scepticism down to an undaly late period. JUtj' 
how, for the period covered by the public activity if 
Alfred, 868-901, the Chronicle is as nearly contemponiy 
with the events which it records a^ any wiitten hiiitaif ii 
likely to be. 
Heagre- Sut granting that the Chronicle ia, for this ))4ri0d, 

Chronicle, trustworthy as far as it goes ; it must be conftissed tliot it 
is often disappointingly meagre. Of the thirty- four yntt ' 
868-901, three are entirely vacant*. Eight liavo tnin^ 
brief entries of a line or two recording the movemeiiB if 
the Danish army or here ; and of these eight entries thtliA 
three have nothing to do with England, being coDc uuio d 
with the doings of the Aere on the Continent ~. Tm 
other very brief entries deal with the sending of loibM 
to Rome, and with certain obits ^ The date of AUksi^ 
death is barely (and probably wrongly) recorded * ; sot 
a word as to its place or circumstances. And thutf llf 
a singular de arth of any no te of p anegyric like that ^Afaflt 
meets us in the records, meagre as they are, of the rjflUr 
of At ^elsta n,^ Edm un d, aa d-^EJfiyr ". In regard tf Hft 
doiogs of AlfredtEis may be due to the influeiiM 4b i 
Alfred himself ; but on the occasion of his death 4i4> 
might have expected, if not the worthy tribute? «A«J»' 
Ethelwerd and Florence insert at that point ^, 1 
some rec(^;nition of the work which he did. But tin 
nothing beyond the rather cold statement that ' he 
king over the whole Anglekin, except that part whicM 

■ 89a, 699, 900. * Cf. Ethelr«d's Laws, vi 

' 669, 873, B73, 679, 880, &ei, 'uton niman u^ to hjBa\ 
S83, 684. ^SeUtan 7 Eadmund 7 I 

■889,898. Schmid.p. 348. 

* At 901. * See j 118 below. 
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»r the power of the Danes/ One would fain hope 
this reticence was due to the feeling so finely expressed 
ly Hallam where he speaks of Sir Thomas More as one 
'nllDse name can ask no epithet^/ But I do not think 
ik' Was ; and I rather doubt whether Alf red*s g rea tness 
fully appreciated in his own day, except by one or two 
Lose in his immediate neighbourhood. 
I II, In charters, which often supplement so usefully Charters 
tkt deficiencies of formal histories, the reign of Alfred is ^^^^^^^j 
im from rich. The time, indeed, was not favourable to 
Urn preservation of documents. Of the destruction of 
titti deeds owing to the troubles of the time we have a 
iltaking and pathetic instance ^ : — Burgred, king of Mercia, 
httiy for a consideration, granted land to a man named 
CSsMd, with remainder to his wife after his death. In 
\e of time Cered died, and his widow Werthryth 
to go to Biome, and to dispose of the land to her 
md's kinsman, Cuthwulf . The charter of the original 
to Cered had however been carried ofE by the Danes ; 
Werthryth consequently could not prove her title, 
accordingly appeared before a Mercian Witenagemdt 
imder jEthelred, Alfred's son-in-law, as ealdorman of 
tia, and made oath to this effect. Whereupon jEthelred 
MiAthe Witan allowed a new charter to be made out 
ling the land to Cuthwulf. 

iid the strong-handed took advantage of this confusion 
to iinex the property of their neighbours. Thus in 896 
jlred of Mercia, with Alfred's permission, held a 
lagemot at Gloucester, in order ^ to right many men 
clerical and lay in respect of lands and other things 
[wmgf uUy] withheld from them ' ; a measure no doubt 
dtated by the great campaign of 892-895. Here 

^ Const. Hist. i. 28 (ed. 1854). 

' Birch, No. 537 ; K. C. D. No. 304. 
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Werferth^ bishop of Worcester, complained that he|||ri 
been robbed of woods at Woodchester^ which had|||^ 
long^ to his see ever since the days of ^thelbal^^l 
Mercia ^. If this was the experience of a powerful bi J|f^ 
a special friend of the king himself^ we may imag^##| 
dangers to which lesser men were exposed. Fortuniiii|f 
among the documents which have been preserved is Alfllplll 
own will, a most interesting relic, on which somethiDgisjjift 
be said later K . *■*-* 

§ I a. We come now to what is the greatest crux i 
whole subject^ viz. the so-called life of Alfred which 
the name of Asser. It is obvious that if this wo 
genuine^ it is an historical authority of the highest in 
and importance. On the other hand^ it must be con 
that there are features in it which do excite susp 
Apart from difficulties of detail, some of which will 
up for subsequent consideration, the general form o 
work is most extraordinary, and high authorities 
pronounced that, in its present shape, it cannot po 
be original \ The work is made up, as most students 
of at least two distinct elements. There is a se 
annals extending from 851 to 887 inclusive, which a 
the most part parallel to the corresponding annals o: 
lAnglo-Saxon Chronicle. I deliberately choose a n 
phrase ' parallel to,^ as I do not wish, at this stage, 
judge the question whether the Latin or the Saxon 
are the more original. Into this series of annals 
serted, at various points, sections of biographical mat 
which the earliest refer to jEthelwulf and jEthelbal 
refers to -ZEthelred, and the remainder to Alfred. In 
cases these biographical sections are introduced by 



(*)Birch, No. 574 ; K. C. D. No. 
1074 ; cf. Green, C. E., p. 133. 
* See below, §§ 63, 64, 82. 



* e. g. Ebert, u. s. iii. 250 
u. 8. p. 4. 
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head-links (if I may borrow a word from the Chaucerian 
specialists)^ consisting as a rule of very florid and elaborate 
metaphors^. But the way in which these biographical Crude 
fiections are inserted is so inconsequent and inartistic^ that ^ntf^ 
one is sometimes almost inclined to think that the compiler, 
while keeping his annals (as he could hardly help doing) in 
chronological order, cut up his biographical matter into 
ikli/B, put the strips into a hat^ and then took them out in 
Mljr order which chance might dictate ; much as a famous 
Ol^Hd parody supposed the names of successful candidates 
kk itrtain pass examinations to be determined \ It is true 
in Florence of Worcester the biographical matter 
^cal with that in Asser is woven much more skilfully 
the chronological framework of the story ; but, after 
consideration, I do not think that this implies that 
mce's Asser was any better arranged than our own. 
I attribute the change to Florence's own skill and judge- 
ment; and Florence had more of both than some of his 
modem critics are willing to allow. 

§ 13. Another general ground of suspicion is, if I may Excess! v 
80 say, psychological ; and I may illustrate what I mean tion*or 
by a little personal reminiscence. Some few years ago the 
I was dining in a college not my own, where one of the 
jnnimr fellows told us a somewhat startling talc, prefacing 
it with the remark that the incident was unquestionably 
tme^ as it had happened to himself. ' Ah/ said the senior 
r, with the frankness which is one of the privileges of 
ity, 'whenever a man begins a story in that way, 
) dKays know that some bigger lie than usual is going to 
Now it is at least curious that our author so 



- •> 



C [15], 484 B [39], 485 A brackets. 

[4i|f est 491 E [56]. For Asser ' Echoes from the Oxford Maga- 

references to M. H. B., add- 2dne, p. 29. 
pages of Wise's edition in 
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constantly kys etreee on the £act that he bad hii 
witnessed eome of the most striking of the thlogs 
he reUtes, or at least had heard them from those who 
seen them. Thus he had frequently ('saepisaime') witr 
Alfred's skill in hunting ' ; he had himeelf sten the 
book containing the daily offices and Psalms s 
which Alfred always carried about with him ^ ; ho had 
' his very own eyes ' often seen Alfred's maternal gi 
mother, Sadburh"; 'with his very own eyes' agaia< 
had seen the solitary thorn which marked the site o{ 
battle of Ashdown * ; he had himself surveyed the eitfti 
the fort of Cynwit, and verified its capacities for defel 
He gives ns to understand that he, with otherit/J 
witnessed Alfred's mysterious attacks of illness 
had not opiy seen, but read the letters which Alfi 
ceived from the patriarch of Jerusalem '' j that he hi 
in Athelncy Monastery the young Dane whom Alfr< 
educating there in the monastic life^. So he had 
from various persons different opinions as to the re] 
guilt of the parties iu the alleged rebellion of ^Ethell 
he had conversed with many who had seen OSa's dai 
Eadburh, the Jezebel of Wessex history, in hei- dishorn 
and mendicant old age at Favia ^° ; while the iitory ol 
crimes in Wessex, which deprived all her successoi-is of fte 
title of queen, he had heard from Alfred himsolf '■. H« 
had heard from eye-witnesses how ^thelred at Aahdowo 
refused to engage till mass was finished ^^^ and o( tlw 
military skill of Abbot John the Old Saxou from tfcsM 
who knew him '^, Now in all these things then; is uo&Sag 



' 474 A [16]. 


• 484 [40I. 


'• 47. B lot 


■ 474 B [.,]. 


' 49a D [s8]. 


' iVlfi 


•475B[I9]. 


•494A[6.]. 


"476Cr^ 


• 477 A [33], 


•47=I>[8]. 


"494B, 


• 481 C [3"]. 
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impossible^ or even improbable. It is only the constant 
iisseveration which excites suspicion. 

§ 14. One general objection which has sometimes been Pr&nkUl 
brought against our author is^ I am convinced, without l^^^^^,. 
foundation: — ^I mean the presence in him of a certain , ^o groun 
Fnnlddi element. He uses certain Prankish words, va». ^^Z 
fallu9y indiculus (a letter; both these words puzzled the 
scribes a good deal), corner (in the sense of ealdorman), 
tenior (a lord^ seigneur)^ and possibly others \ So too the 
story how Eadburh ' put her foot in it,' if I may use the 
>hrafie^ with Charles the Oreat^^ and of her subsequent 
bkte, evidently reflects the gossip of the Carolingian Courts. 
Lt is possible that the story of ^thelbald's incestuous 
marriage ^ comes from the same source ; as^ with the ex- 
ception of Asser^ the only contemporary authorities in 
whieh it k found are Frankish^; so too, perhaps, the 
jodgemmt on Amulf s conduct in deposing Charles the 
Fat^^ and the more correct form Carloman^ as against 
the Carl of the Chronicle^. But when we consider that 
two at least of Alfred's principal literary and educational 
coadjutors, Orimbald and John the Old Saxon^ came from 
liffenrnt parts of the Carolingian empire^ that JBthelwulf 
married a Frankish wife, stayed some time at the Frankish 
Court ''^ and had, as the epistles of Lupus of Ferri^res 

* YaaaUDs, 480 B, 481 D [30, Charles the Greaf s last wife 

)3] ; senior, 471 A, B [9, 10], cf. Liatgard^ died in 8oa His sons 

f94 E [64] ; indieuliis, 4S7 £ his Charles and Pippin seem never to 

[48] ; oomes ( =■ ealdorman), 469 B, hare married. Beorhtric died in 

i>, 470 A, I>, 476 A, B, 473 B Us, 802. 

I9Z B [5, 6-8, 14, ax hia, 55]. » 47a J> [13]. 

ToniM is also used of the Danish * See Chronicle, ii. 80, 81. Pru- 

mrlM^ 476 A-477 B [ai-a3]. For dentins and Hincmar are strictly 

iVankish use of yasallas see contemporary, 

ii. CL H. i. 905 ; for senior, ib. 193. * 491 A [54]. 

* 47Z £ [xx] ; the circumstances * 483 B [38]. 

f the ameodoto are possible. ^ 470 C [8] ; Chron. 855. 

rLUMMBR C 
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Bbow, & Pmnkiflh secretary', that some of these mrdi 
occur in English charters ', where likewise they profaiUjr 
bear witness to the iafluence oE Frankish s<;r)be^, we AaM 
see that there were plenty of channels throiigli which tfcM 
Frankish elementa might find their way into the biognftif 
of an English king. MoreovePj if w6 should come to tbi 
conclusion that the book is mediately or immediately ttl 
work of Asser, we may be inclined to connect this elonnt 
in it with a statement tjuoted by Leiand from a lost Ii& of 
Grimhald ^, that Asser was one of tiie amhas.'iadors dented 
to bring Grimbald to England *. The description of Van 
also looks as if it might rest on personal knowledge ^. 
Detailed ^ 15. Of the objections in detail which have beea 

tionT- the fc^nglit against our author, the most important pa^Mft 
Diocese o( relates to his statement that Alfred gave him ' Exeter witA 
the diocese belonging to it both in Cornwall and Saxssy,' 
i.e. Wessex*. Mr, Wright^ thought that this waa aoa- 
clusive evidence that the work was later than the tam^ 
ference of the united see of Cornwall and Devonshlit ts 

' Writing to jEthelwuIf Lupus turies ; forcomea-^^ntduiiaMii A 

saTB : 'uestrum in Dei culta fer- 156, 159. 

norem ex Felice didici,qniepiBto- ' Cited in Diet. Nat. Biu^ ft *. 

lanim ueatrorum officio fungeba- Orimbald. 

tnr,' Higne, Pat. Lat. ciii. coL ' 'Legatoa ultrn mare., .4- 

459. Writing to Felix himself, rexit,' 467 B [46]. Cf. the Miff 

be uys tbat he had known of Fulk of Rheima to UM 

him formerly in the monastery Wiee, p. laS (if this is gMSln 

of Fara [Faremofttier-en-Brie, see see i 88 below). 
Bede, ii. 148], which aeems to ' 4898 [51], an additionltlb 

ahow that Felix waa a Frank, ib. Chnin. 
ool. 46a. The object of these ' 'DeditmihLExancoaatM,a*B 

letters was to get the pious .Sthel' omni parocbia ijuae ad aa 

wulf to subscribe to roo&ng the Unebat in Saxnnia et CorasbiA' 

monastery of Ferriftres with lead. 489 A [51]. On the meanlai •( 

* e. g. for Tasallus cf. Pauli, Sazonia see { 30 below. 
KOnig.£lfred,pp. 13,13; aCH. ' T. Wright, Biogiaplilfc.* 

i. 156, and the charters th^re tannica Literaria, Aog] 

cited of the ninth and tenth cen- Period (tS^a), pp. 405 B. 
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•, under Edward the Confessor. I shall show pre- 
that there is evidence, both external and internal^ for, 
istence of our Asser about ^07^ Meanwhile, I would 
3ut that under the year 875~tKe Welsh Annals record 
owning of Dumgarth^ king of Cornwall ^, though it 
one a little start to realise that there were kings in 
'all as late as the last quarter of the ninth century ^ ; 
e know from the Chronicle that in 877 Alfred re- 
d Exeter from the Danes. Now the state of affairs 
ath Wales which Asser represents^ as determining 
t any rate in part, to accept Alfred's invitation, in 
pe of securing his protection for St. David's, clearly 
to a period 877 x 885. Rotri Mawr is obviously dead, 
sons only are spoken of, and Botri Mawr was slain 
7 ; while Howel, son of Rhys, king of Glewissig, is 
I of as alive ; and he is probably the Howel who 
it Rome in 885*, having gone there, it is likely, 
iation of a crime, of which the record is preserved in 
)ok of Llandaff ^. It seems to me not unlikely that 
w of the events of 875 and 877, Alfred may have 
I to place the districts round Exeter under episcopal 
ision, without necessarily intending to create a 
ie diocese, and may have thought a Celtic-speaking 
3 likely to be more effective than an Englishman * ; 
this time the Bristol Channel was not either physically 
guistically a serious barrier between the Celts on 
side of it. 
^ther Asser was already a bishop when he first came When did 

oales Cambriae^ and Brut ^ 488 A-G [49 f.]- 

rgogion, sub anno. (I shall * Ann. Gambr. and Brut., suh 

I latter work as Brut.) anno. 

. D of the Ghron. mentions ^ Ed. J, Gwdnogfryn Evans, 

of the West Welsh (i. e. pp. aia, 213. 

U) as late as 936. See * Gf. langard, Anglo -Sazonr 

II. viii. Church, u. 384 (ed. 1858). 

C Q, 
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to Alfred is difficult to determine. He ii often spot 
as bishop of St. David^s. Novis^ or Nobis, bishop, 
Asser in the passage referred to above patriotically 
bim^ archbishop of St. David's, died, according to the 
Annals, in 873, after a rule of thirty-three years ^. Hili 
mediate successor was Llunwerth or Llwmbert* ; but* 
the latter died I have not succeeded in satisfying m; 

Confirmation of the grant of Exeter to Asser is 
times sought in the fact that Alfred, in the Preface to 
Cura Pastoralis, speaks of Asser as ^ my bishop^' at a 
when Asser cannot have held his later diocese of Shei 
as one of the copies of Alfred's Cura Pastoralis was 
addressed to Wulfsige, Asser's predecessor in thai 
But if Asser was bishop of St. David's whai he 
Alfred, I should feel myself precluded from osing'ttr 
argument, for I could not regard it as impossible M 
Alfred should speak of Asser as ' my bishop ' in respiifcji 
his Welsh bishopric, seeing that Asser expressly say» %A 
Hemeid, king of Dyfed, had commended himseV ti 
Alfred ; or he might be called ' my bishop ' in regaii W 
the position which he held in Alfred^s service ^. 

§ 16. Another objection has been based on the 

^ Ann. Cambr. and Brut, s. aa. 
840, 873; cf. Ang. Sac. ii. 648. 
The Brut caUs him ^Meuruc 
escoh t>onhe9ic»* i. e. ' M. a noble 
bishop.* The origin of this curious 
mistake is as follows. The Ann. 
Cambr. at 873 say ' Nobis episcopus 
et Meuruc moritur.' The compiler 
of the Brut misread this as ' No- 
bills episoopus Meuruc moritur.' 

' Ann. Cambr. and Brut. 874. 

* A Lumberih, bishop of Me- 
nevia, dies in 944, Ann. Cambr., 
or 949, Brut ; but if this is the 
same person it would giye him a 



tenure of seventy years. 
* My firiend Bodley's 
has kindly called my "ttnnHiat* 
an interesting indcriptionftiiiiili 
St. Lawi'ence's Church at 81k Bl" 
lier's, Jersey, about ten yeaMifi^ 
which he thinks confirma tlltlte 
of the existence of a see at 
in early times. The into 
of the inscription seems ii^ wi^ 
however, too uncertain to jpittflF 
me in making use of it. Li^jgudf 
u. 8. suggests that by the^ gilt 
of Exeter, &c, Asser received ^ 
western portion of the diooiM ol 
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in ^ich Asser relates how^ at the close of his first visit to from the 



mention 



AMbtd^ he promised to return in six months^ time, and give ^f ^^^^ 
m Minite answer to the king^s proposals ; but on his way illness. 
lMNBt> he saySy '' I was seized in the city of Winchester by 
m iMnblesome fever, in which I lay for a year and a week ' ; 
waiM Alfred sent letters to inquire why he had not kept 
kii promise^. Now it has been argued that it is quite 
nfSBsible that Asser should have been for over a year at 
Wiarhester without Alfred knowing about it. On the 
hand) my late friend, Mr. Park Harrison, who, in 
I of his advanced age, kept up his interest in these matters 
teJke very ei^, called on me only a few weeks before his 
iimAj and argued that this same passage showed that 
AMmi could have had but little to do with Winchester^ 
Mid therefore it was an impertinence of Winchester to 
ipt to monopolise the millenary celebration. As a 
;r of &ct both arguments are baseless, and rest on 
ft aiBtianslation. For in the passage cited, the words ' in 
wlaah ' (in qua), refer not to the city of Winchester, but to 
tkt fever. It is quite evident, I think, from the context 
though it may have been at Winchester that Asser 
attacked by the fever, yet he managed somehow to 
St. David's, and that it was there that Alfred's 
reached him. 
1 17« But before we can judge fairly of the work before Corrup- 
must try to do something to rescue the text from ^j^^ ^x^; 
tkt ^ry parlous condition in which it has come down to ^^ Asser, 
«g» Indeed, with the exception of Ethelwerd's Chronicle, 



8 



>me, and that on the death decim menses et unam hebdomada 
«f IMlfeige he succeeded to the die noctuque . . . laboraui/ 487 D 



[48]. A medical friend, to whom 
* ^Jkd patriam remeauimus. Sed I showed this passage, thinks 
■l^#> 60 diBoesseramus in Win- that this prolonged febrile con- 
cioitate febris infesta me dition was probably due to gas- 
it ; in qua sedulo per duo- tritis. 
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largely 
due to 
editors. 



Florence 
of Wor- 
cester*s 
use of 
Asser. 



hardly any work connected with Early English history has 
been textually so unfortunate as Asser. The only known 
manuscript of any antiquity perished almost entirely in the 
great Cottonian fire of 1731 ; the two existing manuscripts 
are paper copies of the sixteenth century. For our know- 
ledge of the ancient Cottonian MS. we are dependeit 
mainly on Wise's edition of 1722; an excellent work for 
the time at which it was produced^ but that it is not 
scrupulously accurate^ according to modern notions, is 
proved by the fact that^ whereas the facsimile given by 
Wise himself of the beginning of the MS. writes flte 
name of Alfred's birthplace^ Uuanating^ the text prints 
it Wanading. Moreover, the work has been shameEiilIy 
tampered with by editors. Apart from longer interpolatioiis, 
of which I shall speak presently^ numberless smaller addi- 
tions have been introduced into the text from the so-cilled 
Annals of Asser or of St. Neot ^, a compilation of the 
eleventh or twelfth century ^, largely based it is true on 
Asser for the period 851-887^ and therefore available, 
within proper limits^ like the works of other authors who 
have made use of Asser^ for purposes of textual criticism; 
but not to be used^ as has been done^ for the wholesale 
depravation of the text. Even the editors of the Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica were content to place tliese 
additions in brackets^ instead of removing them altogeHier. 
Consequently they are often quoted by modem writers as if 
they were part of the original Asser. 

Of writers who have made use of Asser the most valuable, 
for our purposes, is Florence of Worcester. Very often 
he furnishes us with what is evidently the true reading?, 
in one case at least a passage of some length can be 



* Chronicle, II. ciii. f. 

* Theopold, Kritische (Inter- 
suchungen, p. 32. 



' e. g. ' insiliariis ' for * insidia* 
riis,' 470 D [9]. 
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recovered from his pages^ which has been dropped out of 
our present text of Asser merely owing to homoioteleuton^ 
But even Florence must be used with caution for textual 
purposes. For just as his greater skill in composition led 
him (as we have seen^) to rearrange the materials with 
which Asser furnished him^ so his better taste and greater 
command of Latin led him to revise and prune the language 
of his author. Moreover, in certain cases, Florence has 
corrected and supplemented Asser by the direct use of 
the Saxon Chronicle^. It must not therefore always be 
assumed that because Florence's reading is better than 
Asserts, it is therefore more original. Conversely, though 
rarely, Asser enables us to correct the text of Florence *. 

It is very curious that though Florence shows, by sub- 
stituting the name Asser for the pronoun of the first 
person wherever it occurs, that he accepted Asserts author- 
ship of the work, he should place Asserts death in 883, 
while continuing to use his narrative for four years longer. 

Of the use of Asser by Simeon of Durham I shall have 
something to say presently *. 

§ 18. Of the longer interpolations alluded to above, the The 
first that must go is, of course, the famous passage about the jnterpo 
University of Oxford ®. This passage is a fine illustration lation. 



* 477 B [24], Plor. i. 85 : [* Pa- 
gan! uictoria potiuntur. Rursus, 
duobua euolutis mensibus, rex 
^theredus et frater eius JSlfredus 
cum Paganis, qui se in duas di- 
uiserant turmas, apud Meretun 
pugnantes, diu uictores existunt, 
aduersariis omnibus in fugam 
uersis ; sed iUis in proelium rede- 
untibus, multi ex his et ex illis 
corruunt, et] Pagani uictoriam 
accipientes loco fnneris dominan- 
tur.' The passage within the 
brackets has been lost in our text 



of As^er, owing to the recurrence 
of the words * Pagani uictoria. ' Of 
course Florence may have modified 
the passage a little, as his manner 
is. 

' Above, § la. 

» e. g. 877, 884. 

* Elimauit, Flor. i. 96, eleuauit. 
Asser ; aptius, Flor. i. 83, aper- 
tius, Asser. But these are possibly 
only editorial blunders. 

* See below, § 25. 

* 489 C-490 c [52-54]. 



The story 
of the 
cakes. 



Interpo- 
lation 
at 877. 
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of the remark, made in this place by my brilliant pie* 
decessor^ Professor M^tLuuL^thaL the ^xlifflt f otm of 
ipterWeirity sportejeemgj^ 

lymg] TEe~difFefent phases of that competition have been 
traced by Mr. James Parker in the first two chapters d 
his Early History of Oxford ^^ and need not detain us herei 
This passage made its first appearance in the text of After 
under Camden^s auspices in i5o3. It is much to be 
regretted that so worthy a name should be connected wiili 
so questionable a transaction ^. I will only add that ikt 
use of the one word ' Diuus ' instead of ^ Sanctus ^ staaqi 
the passage as a post-renaissance forgery. 

§ 19. The next passage which must go is what I wmk \ 
be pardoned for once more ^ calling ^xhe ^Uy story atttB] 
the cakes^ and the yet more silly story of -^the tyraniiy and 
callousness of Alfred in the early days of his reign^ I hi^e 
to show later ^ how utterly inconsistent both these stones 
are with the genuine history of the reign. Here I need 
only say that the passage was introduced into our text bf 
Archbishop Parker from the so-called Annals of Aaser. It 
comes ultimately^ as stated in the passage itself^ fnxi 
some life of St. Neot which I have not yet succeeded ia 
identifying. 

§ 20. I have pointed out in another place* that fM 
printed text of Asser contains two accounts, of the evenls 
of the year 877 ''^, With the exception of a few wonis 
relating to the division of Mercia by the Danes, neither d 
these versions, according to Wise^ existed in the oldest MS. 



* Oxford Historical Society, 
1885. 

* The writer of the article on 
Camden in the Diet Nat. Blog. 
thinks that no special hlame 
attaches to Camden in this 
matter. But I find it difficult 



to take his view of the 

* Chronicle, ii. 93. . 

* 480 C-481 B [30-3a] 
' See below, § 46. 

* Chronicle, iL 9a. 

^ 479 B-480 A [39]. 
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I they were not in Florence's MS. of Asser seems 
ftted by the fact^ that this is one of the annals in 
h he resorts directly to the Saxon Chronicle. They 
fore must also be expung ed. I still, however, retain 
onviction that the former of The two versions, though 
traceable higher than Roger of Wendover in the 
Benth century, is yet perfectly g^iuine as history, and 
shes a valuable supplement to the account of the 
o-Saxon Chronicle. 

%i. So far our task has been comparatively simple. Earlier 
have only had to remove what are obviously later }^^^^ 
itions. But the question must now be faced whether *v ^^^ 
Kxt, as we can prove it to have existed about the year 
had not already suffered from the hand of the inter- 
jw. From this point of view the most suspicious 
ige is that which describes the mysterious illness with Story of 
h Alfred is said to have been attacked at his wedding- juness ** 
». This passage has already been severely criticised 
teuli ^, though he has not exhausted all the argfuments 
k can be brought against it. 

the first place it is entirely out of position. Though 
tirs to AJf red^s wedding, which has already been given, 
ifcly correctly, under 868, when Alfred was about 
fcy years old, it is inserted between the events of the 
•84 3 and those of 886. The substance of the story is Analysis. 
Bows :-During the marriage festivities Alfred was 
■ily attacked by an intolerable pain, from which he has 
Md, as those who daily see it know, without inter- 
cm, from his twentieth to his fortieth year, or longer. 
me could trace its origin. Some thought it was 

14 C-485 G [40-43]. 884, and so wrongly numbered 

•nig ^fred, p. 93. the succeeding annal. See below, 

Mse events really belong to p. 50. 
isser has omitted the year 



T. 
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' fascination/ that is, the evil eye^ due to the applaoie Mb:: 
the multitude; others^ that it was the envj of thedsnjli.:^ 
others^ some strange kind of fever; others^ the diMMnrj 
called ' ficus/ from which he had suffered from his inftfn'^: 
Once^ when he was hunting in Cornwall^ he turned tf*l^y 
to pray in a church, where St, Guerier reposes^ and M'l^: 
also St. Neot rests, and entreated that some lighter aSEbtM^ V'"^^ 
might be substituted for that from which he was suSeeffi ff^; 
such, however, as would not be externally apparent^ fl'v" 
blindness or leprosy, so as to make him contemptible il^I 
incapable of discharging his functions. Shortly aftenmi 1 
he was divinely healed of the ' ficus/ Though, indeelf I 
this very ' ficus ' had been given him in answer to pirnjer; 
for, in the first flower of his youth, before his maniagCi 
feeling the assaults of carnal desire, he would often m 
secretly and visit churches and relics of the saints, pnying 
that God would strengthen him by sending him Moe 
infirmity, such, however, as would not make him anwuiliy 
or incapable in worldly matters. In answer to this pnjv 
he shortly after received the ' ficus,^ from which he sufieni 
for many years, until it was removed by prayer. But tiiB, 
on its removal a worse affliction came upon him at bis 
marriage which lasted from his twentieth to his forty- 
fifth year without intermission ; and even if it leaves him 
for a single hour, the fear and horror of it never quit hiiDj 
but render him, as he deems, almost useless in things 
divine and human, 
inconsis- ^ 22. It would be difficult to cram more inconsistenoiff \ 
in the ^^^ SO short a space. First of all, though the whole pmnt 
story. of the story is to show that the wedding-feast disease was 

different from, and in substitution for, the 'ficus,' the 
writer ineptly says, that some people thought it was the 
' ficus.' This is inserted in order to introduce the statement 
that Alfred had suffered from the latter disease 'from 
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infancy/ Then, after telling how it was removed by prayer 
at the Cornish shrine^ he adds that this same disease was 
sent in answer to prayer, when Alfred was ^ in the flower of 
his youth.' We can hardly place this period earlier than 
(say) the seventeenth year (a very different thing from 
infancy) ; yet he suffered from it ' for many years/ though 
it had certainly ceased before his marriage in his twentieth 
year. Again, the condition that the visitation sent should 
not be disfiguring or incapacitating, is in one place attached 
to the substituted disease, lower down it is attached to the 
orig^inal trouble. It may be noted that the original disease 
does fulfil this condition, the substituted one certainly did 
not, seeing that it rendered Alfred < almost useless in 
things divine and human/ And yet a main point of the 
passage is to illustrate the efficacy of Alfred's prayers. 
Once more, at the beginning of the passage the substituted 
disease lasts from Alfred's twentieth year to rather over his 
fortieth ; towards the close it extends from the same date 
to his forty.fifth year— a very rapid growth. After all 
this it seems somewhat tame to remark that leprosy and 
blindness hardly come under one's idea of ^ lighter infir- 
mities/ 

§ 23. In this triumph of ineptitude we may, I think, Possible 
detect a conflation of two separate traditions ; one of which 
represented Alfred as suffering from infancy from a disease 
for which in answer to prayer another was substituted ; 
while, according to the other version, the original disease 
was granted in answer to prayer, and though removed by 
the same means, only departed to make way for a heavier 
visitation. But the whole passage is a concoction in the 
worst hagiological manner, to the source of which we are 
guided by the mention of St. Neot ; for if the legendary 
Alfred was reformed by the legendary St. Neot, there is 
no doubt that the historical Alfred has been deformed in 
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bability 
of the 
story. 



Incorpo- 
ration 
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text of 
glosses 



and 

marginal 

notes. 



an extraordinary degree by the same agency. And in 
present instance we may be glad, I think^^^o^free 
historical Alfred from the atmosphere of mor bid re li| 
which taints this whole passage. It may 
Florence^ with his nsnal good sense, has entirely 
the incident^ so as to remove most of the absurdities 
enumerated. Whether the other two passages^ which icftr' 
to Alfred's illness \ are also to be rejected is less easytt 
say. In one of them the language is very nearly akin to 
that of the present passage ; but that might be due totti. 
compiler having made use of it for his own bad puipoAj 
Personally, I should not be sorry to let all these 
go ; for it seems to me quite inconceivable that Attral' 
could have accomplished what he did under the hondjf 
pressure of incapacitating disease^. Still/we must 



tinguish between what is hi storica Uy doubtfnljiic Lwhrt ii '] 
textually susmcjous?^ There are several things in Afiier 

iicE7"as"we shall see, come under the former category, 
though I could not bring them under the latter. 

§ ^4. One source of the corruption of the text of AsBer 
is, I think, to be found in the fact that words and phrases, 
which were originally interlinear glosses, have become, » 
often happens, incorporated with the text ^. In one case the 
text of Florence seems to show that the gloss has entirdy 
expelled the original reading, at least in the printed copies ^ 

In another instance a marginal note by a later scribe 



* 474 C [17] ; 49a C [58]. 

' Especially if the disease in- 
dicated be, as some have thought, 
epilepsy, with all its deteriora- 
ting ejffects upon the brain ; so 
<4reen, G. £., p. loi. 

' Possible instances are : infk- 
tigabiliter studiose, 477 E [25] ; 
Florence omits 'studiose* ; talento 



telonio, 484 B [39] ; Plor. emit* 
talento ; citius plus, 496 D [66]. 
Not in Flor. 

* 475 A [19] the printed text 
has ' expetiuit,' but Flor. and two 
of the Asser MSS. and ASM bate 
the rare word * subarrauit,' which 
occurs in the same sense, 491B 

[70]. 
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ot into the text. As this case is of some importance 
iring on the date of the composition^ I must ask yoor 
nilar attention to it. In the description of Alfred's 
to the Cornish shrine^ aLready alluded to» the following 
ace occurs : — ^ Cum ... ad quandam ecclesiam . • • 
tisset, in qua S. Gueryr requiescit^ et nunc etiam 
K>tus ibidem pausat^ subleuatus est (erat enim sedulus 
orum locorum uisitator^ . . .) diu in oratione prostratus 
lomini misericordiam deprecabatur V &c. Here the 
I ^ subleuatus est ' can by no possibility be construed, 
r with what goes before, or with what follows. Some 
before I saw the meaning of . them, I had underlined 
words in my copy of the Monumenta, and noted on 
argin ' this seebis to make nonsense/ The explanation, 
eve, is this : — The original scribe had stated the repose 
i, Neot's remains in his Cornish home as a present 
' ibidem pausat.' A later scribe notes on the margin 
euatus est,' ' he has been taken up ' ; a word very fitly 
of the taking up a saint's body from the grave in 
to place it in some elevated shrine, or translate it to 
other abode. A subsequent copyist incorporated the 
Krith the text, which is again a frequent phenomenon ^. 
the translation of St. Neot to the site which bears 
ame in Huntingdonshire took place about the year 
The original text of this passage must therefore be 



4 D [40]. 

ie same soi*t of thing occurs 
mally even in these days 
I printing press. In the 
copies of a recent Blue 
on China, in the middle 
Lspatch of Sir Claude Mac- 
l, occurred the foUowing 
ce : 'not very grammatical, 
suppose we must let Sir 
^ Macdonald write as he 



pleases.' This is ohviously the 
comment of some official, written 
on the margin of his proof, which 
escaped deletion when the proof 
was returned to the printer, and 
so was incorporated in the text. 

• See Gorham, History and An- 
tiquities of Eynesbury and St. 
Neot*8, pp. 45flf. It was in the 
reign of Edgar, therefore not later 
than 975. The body was stolen. 
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anterior to that date ; the marginal note^ and a fortiori tin 
MS. on which our present text of Asser rests^ must Im 
subsequent to it. If, as I think, the passage in whiek 
' these words occur is itself an interpolation, the evidence for 
the genuine text of Asser is thrown yet further bacL 
However, the argument for a text of Asser earlier than 974^ 
derived from the use of the present tense ' pausat/ is quite 
independent both of my explanation of the words ' sublenatas 
est,^ and of my views as to the spurious character of 
passage in which they occur. 



LECTUEE II 

THE SOURCES (continued) 

5 *5» We saw in the last lecture that there was good Further 

mdmce for the existence of our text of Asser, apart from f JJ ^^ 

iha interpolations made by sixteenth and seventeenth text of 

.A.sser in 

ikuy editors, about the year 975. Another argument thetenti 



potnling the same way is derived from the text of Simeon century. 
of Durham. 

In that writer's Historia Regum there exists a double Simeon < 
nemmon of the Annals 848-951, both of which are, for ^"^^*'"' 
the years 848-888, largely derived, mediately or immedi- 
^Mj, from Asser. The explanation of this curious fact 
giren by Mr. Thomas Arnold in his interesting and able 
bilxoduction to the edition of Simeon in the Rolls Series, 
M M follows ^. Theearlier'recension is the work of a Cuth- 
bertme monk, writing at Chester-le-Street in the second 
kalf of the tenth century, who drew largely on Asser for 
Osm reign of Alfred, farcing the text however (to use a 
litmi^cal term) with many rhetorical flourishes of his own. 
WImii Simeon, at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
ambodied the Cuthbertine's work in his Historia Regum, 
bii better taste was revolted by these florid insertions, and 
be lewrote these annals, not wholly discarding his prede- 
ieMKMT^s work, but using in addition both the original text 
it Aeser, and also the recent work of Florenc^ of Worcester. 
Tbe fact, which can be demonstrated, that Simeon used 
1} tbe original text of Asser ; (2) Asser as farced by the 

» VoL II. XV. ff. 
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Cuthbertincj (3) Asser as revised by Florence, is one 
which I commend to the notice of students of the synoptic 
problem ^.) Had Simeon lived to give his work the final 
revision, he would no doubt have cancelled the earli^ 
version of these annals. As it is^ his literary execaton 
embodied both versions; and we may be thankful that 
they did so, as they have thereby preserved some int^^st- 
ing evidence both literary and historical. 

If then Mr. Arnold's theory is correct, as I believe it to 
be, we have once more evidence of the existence of a text 
of Asser before the end of the tenth century. This how- 
ever, though probable, is only a theory. But, ev^i if it 
be rejected, the argument of the preceding section remains 
unaffect^. 
The § 26. Seeing then that we can trace our Asser text 

i^^*^' back at least as far as the year 974, the palaeographical 
«gTit^c 6 question as to the date of Wise's MS. becomes eom- 
portant. paratively unimportant. And it is well that it is so; 
for the doctors differ to an extraordinary degree. 0^ 
morning in Bodley I submitted Wise's facsimile of the 
beginning of his MS. to three eminent palaeogiaj^ien 
of this University. The first was too wary to be caoght 
by my chaff, and refused to give a definite opinion ; the 
second said, ^Not much later than 950'; the third ssidt 

^ I use S. D.^ and S. J>.* to in- is proved by the fact tluit bi 

dicate the two recensions. That gives the amount of JEthelwolfi 

S. J).* used the oh^^nal text of Koman benefaction as ' ceo nuu- 

Asser is shown by his having the cusas denariorum/ ii. 103 ; where 

Idlse reading * qui fuit Fingod- the word ' denariorum * is from 

wulf ' in Alfred*s pedigree, which Florence, and is not in Aaaear of 

S. D.^ omits and Florence corrects, S. D.^ Unfortunately Mr. Arnold 

S. D. ii. 99 ; that he used S. D.Ms is very capricious in his me of 

proved by the fact that under 853 large and small type. H« printo ^ 

they both have the false reading in large type, as if oriaLn^ to 



* Wada ' for the * Huda ' of Asser, S. D., many pas^^ages which, coido 
Florence, and the Chron., S. D. from Florence or Asser. 
it 71, loa ; that he used Florence 
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Tell, it isn't later than the twelfth century^ hot it iwt 
y much earlier/ I believe the general opinion would 
ce it early in the eleventh century, and this fits in wdl 
yugh with what I have tried to prove above^ that it it 
^ied^ mediately or immediately, from a MS. which 
nnot be later than 974. 

§ 27. Something may be done for the text of Asser by C^ijijec- 
•Titious conjectural emendation. There are a certain e ^^da- 
Mnber of obvious blunders in it due to the carelessness of ^lon. 
libes^ the ignorance of editors^ possibly even to the 
istakes of compositors^. Most of these are concerned 
ith minor details. There is one correction however, with 
bich I will trouble you, as it relates to a point of some 
storical interest ; and, moreover, converts into a proof of 
sser's accuracy, what might have been used as an argu- 
mt against him, though I am not aware that it has 
tnally been so used. In the somewhat magniloquent 
3sage in which are de^ribed the extensive relations 
lich Alfred cultivated with foreign parts, the following 
itence occurs * : ' nam etiam de Hiersolyma Abel patii- Alfred's 
iha [v. 1. patriarchae] epistolas . . . illi directas uidimus ^^^J^ 
legimus.'' The passage as it stands is open to two with the 
jections, one historical, the other grammatical. The * 
torical objection is that no one of the name of Abel 
id the patriarchate of Jerusalem during Alfred's reign ; 
)ugh our historians go on copying and recopying the 
me without ever dreaming of verifying the point. The 
unmatical objection is that the passive participle ^directas * 
es aloud for a preposition of agency. By the addition 
two vowels and the subtraction (if necessary) of another 
e passage can be brought into harmony both with his- 
ry and grammar, thus : ' ab Elia patriarcha.' Elias III 

^ Thus we should read *feni' for * fieri,' 471 E [11]; 'Stratclut- 
ises ' for * Stratdutfcenses ' 478 C [37], * 49^ ^ [sffl^ 

fLUMMER D 
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was patriarch' of Jerusalem from 879 to 907 ^. 
earlier of the two versions which occur in Sim( 
Durham the word ' Abel ' is printed ' a Bel ^Z Tl 
justice to the grammar^ but not to the history, 
later version, Simeon himself, following Floreanoe, 
the passage altogether. One would be glad to 
whether Florence omitted it because he saw the obji 
to which it was open. 

I was first put on the track of this correction h\ 
curious passage of the Leechbook printed b] 
Cockayne in the second volume of his interesting^ 
Saxon Leechdoms, where the writer, after givin|r 
medical recipes, says at the end : ' all this my Lord 
patriarch of Jerusalem, bade thus say to Kingp 
As the MS. from which this is taken is, aoooi 
Mr. Cockayne, of the early part of the tenth 
we are brought very near indeed to Alfred's time. 
over in the Anglo-Saxon Martyrology printed by the 
editor in his work called 'The Shrine; a col 
occasional papers on dry subjects,' two Eastern 
martyred in Persia in 341, SS. Milus and Senni 
commemorated at November 15*. These are found 
Western Calendar, and Mr. Cockayne thinks 
knowledge of them must have come to England fh^ 
Alfred's intercourse with Elias of Jerusalem. The 
ology, which is unfortunately incomplete, was not 
bably drawn up by Alfred's directions, and cai 
later than his reign, as it mentions St. Oswald's 



' Gams, Series Episcoporum, p. 
452. Elias* predecessor was Theo- 
dosius, c. 864-879 In the whole 
list of patriarchs there is no Abel 
or Bel. 

« S. D. ii. 89. 

' *piB eal h^t ]>as secgean ^- 



frede cyninge domne Hel 
archa Gerusalem,* IL 990. 

* ibid., xxiv. f. 

" pp. 147, 148; cf. Mas. 
Tr^sor de Ghronologie, p 

835. 
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g at Bardney ^, whence it was translated to Gloucester 
Bthelflsed^ lady of the Mercians, and her husband 
Ired, not long after Alfred^s death ^. 
one instance^ I may remark in passings the editors 
altered Asserts text for the worse, what the Germans 
Verschlimmbesserung/ It is the passage where 
ney monastery is said to be unapproachable 'nisi 
jis, aut etiam per unum pontem ^/ Here * cauticis ' 
een altered to ' nauticis/ But ' cautica ' is a perfectly 
word, and means causeway, chatissee *, a much better 
than any that can be got out of ' nauticis ^/ 
8. But even when all has been done that criticism Evidence 
lo for the restoration and purification of the textj ^^p^^j, 
iTork still remains a puzzle almost insoluble. What to the 
ve make out as to the author ? It is clear that he -rr 

He was 

L Celt from South Wales. This is proved partly by a native 
inguage and terminology, partly by his knowledge ^aje^ 
►uth Welsh affairs. As to the former point, he has 
pecial Celtic use of the terms * right-hand ^ and ' left 



rine, u. s. p. 113. Aug. 5. 

909 according to MS. C of 
ironicle (Mercian Register) ; 
• according to MS. D. The 
of St. Winnoc as * lord of 
inster of Wormhoult to the 
of the sea,' p. 145, Nov. 6, 
> emphasised by Mr. Gock- 
is proving that the work is 

than 900, in which year 
nnoc's body was translated 
rgues. But this point, if 
d on, would prove the work 
earlier than 846. For in 
ear St. Winnoc was trans- 
from Wormhoult to St. 
or Sithiu) . The translation 
rgues in 900 was from 
aer, not from Wormhoult. 



But an English writer might 
easily be ignorant of either or 
both these translations. It is 
better therefore not to lay 
stress on this point. See the 
Life of St. Winnoc in Mabillon, 
AA. SS. iii. 311, 31a (ed. 167a). 
An English writer could hardly 
however have been ignorant of 
Oswald's translation, if it had 
taken place. 
» 493 [60]. 

* See Ducange, s. v. 

* Malmesburysaysof Athelney: 
' ut nuUo mode nisi nauigio adiri 
queat,' G. P. p. 199. But 'nau- 
ticis' cannot mean 'boats,' but 
only 'sailors.' 
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hand,' to express the ideas of south and north. The 01 
always faced the east, and named the quarters of Al 
heaven from that point of view. Thus Chippenham itli 
the left-hand part of Wiltshire ^ The aathor's own bori 
waa to the left and west of Severn^. The Danes HoH 
up earthworks on the right-hand side of Reading " ; Saas 
is the region of the right-hand Saxons*; and, lasted 
(he r^ions of the right-hand part of Britannia beiiMfld 
to Alfred ^ Thia does not, however, exclude the use of IM 
more ordinary words ' meridianus ' and 'acjiiilonaris' fti 
south and north ', 

^ 29. The example last cited hrings me to another ite 
aeteristic of the author's terminology; viz. his ambi||*M 
use of the word Britannia, which sometimes means Bnli& 
in the ordinary sense'', but more often means WalH 
Historians have gone wrong through ignoring thia dil 
tinction. Thus Dr. Fanli^, in the passage just qaMi 
takes Brilannia in what is to us the ordinary sense. Biri 
that all the southern parts of Britain belonged to AXM 
is so obvious as not to be worth saying. That aK ttl 
southern distiicts of Wales had eubmittt.'d fo Alfred 
a new and most interesting fact. And this ticiiily ii Uu 
meaning ; for the statement is introductory U> that Kkebd 
of the troubles in South Wales which eipluins Imtli why 
the South Welsh princes commended themselvt'^ to jUfred, 
and why the author consented to enter his sorvitt-. More- 
over this use is paralleled again and ag^iiii in llie So^ 
' 480 B [30]. ' orientaliB,' 'ooi^iili niMii.s," 'oo*' 

' 487 C [47]. duus.' There ia noUiin:. Hka W 

*476A[al]. Irish 'airther,' 'urthiir,' 'tei»' 

* 467 C C47]. and 'hinder,' for en-^t and wm'- 
•4888 [49]. '467['],473CL'5j.479A[ril' 

• ■quilonaria, 469 C [5], 474 483 B [37] ; cf. Britaimiiai j||^ 
[17]; meridianus, 469C [6], 476 A 463 A [36]. 

[at], 477 D [95], 479 A [38], 48a C • KOnig Alfred, p. 058. 
[35], East aud nest are altroys 
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idaff^ a primary South Welsh authority. We find 

sser's very phrase * dextralis pars Britanniae ' several 

repeated^. We have the clergy and people, the 

ants, the churches^ the archbishop, the kings and 

, the kingdom, the islands, * Dextralis Britanniae ^Z 

irn to Asser : — ^thelwulf reduces ^ Britannia * under 

d of Mercia ^ ; Offa's dyke divides Mercia from ' Bri- 

*/ and finally Asser himself agrees to spend half his 

n Britannia ' and half with Alfred ' in Saxonia ^/ 

. This brings me to my next point. For our author, xJse of the 

all branches of the Celtic race, the Germanic tribes ^"^^ 

in Britain bear the common name of Saxons \ So and 

s this the case that he once writes ' regnum Orienta- ^^«^'**«- 

axonum, quod Saxonice Eastengle dicitur'^/ This 

re slip, for in other cases he has ' Orientales Angli ' 

jorrectly®. But it shows how much more natural 

ird ' Saxones ' was to him than the other. So too 

mguage is ' Saxonica lingua ^/ as opposed to Welsh, 

trails [dextera] pars [pla- sends alms to the monasteries 

annie, pp. i6i, 169, aia, not only of ^Saxonia* and Mercia, 

but also to those of ^Britannia,* 

>s et principes [totlus re- Cornwall, Gaul, Armorica, North- 

B. pp. 70, 118; omnes umbria, and Ireland. 

3 totius D. B. p. 115 ; • 477 1>, 478 A [25], 483 C [37]. 

t populus D. B. p. 165 ; ' 473 C [15]. Ethel werd is at 

IS archiepiscopus D. B. the opposite pole to Asser in this 

, 19a ; incolae D. B. p. respect, for he uses Australes 

B. insulae, p. i6a ; cf. Angli for Sussex, 510 C, D, and 

* [Grifud] rex Britannie, Oceidentales Angli for Wessex, 

c dicam totius Gualie'; 509 E, 510 D, 514 D, 515 C, 517 C. 

lich it would seem that We have, however, Saxones Occi- 

lia ' is a narrower term dentales, 519 A. 

ualia*; but their exact * 474 C [17], 475 D [ao] 6i», 

I do not know. 48a D [35], 483 C, D [37, 38], 

\ [7]. 484 B [39]. 

D [10]. • 470 A [7], 485 D [43], 486 E 

B, D, 488 A [47-49] ; cf. [46], 49a A [56]. 
A, B [49], where Alfred 
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Limita- 
tion of 
the term 
Sctxonia. 



which is 'Britannicus sermo^'; a place bears one 
* Saxonice/ ' in English ^/ and another, ^ BritannicC^ 
Welsh ^ ^ ; and we hear of the ' Saxon ' poems which ^ 
loved from his boyhood^, and of the * Saxon' boo^^ 
which they and other English writings were cont:5^ 
So too the country of these tribes is ^ Saxonia ®/ 
here it is important to notice the precise limitations ^ 
which Asser uses this last term. It is not coexte^ 
with the whole of Germanic Britain. It includes We^ 
Sussex^ Kent^ Surrey^ and Essex. Cornwall is exeludd 
being Celtic ''j but Mercia is also excluded ^^ and ajorii 
though this is not expressly mentioned, East Anglia 
Northumbrian. In other words it includes that pad 
the island which, at the death of Egbert, was under 
direct rule of Wessex ; or, to borrow Bedels useful didi 
tion, it connotes the *regnum' as opposed to the * 
perium ^® ' of the West Saxon house. It is possible thi 
many cases tjie term ^ Saxones ' should be understood i 
a like limitation, for the Mercii, Northanhymbri, 



> 470 A [7]. 

' 473 [15], 478 D [27], 479 A 
[28], 483 B [37], 484 A [38], 487 C 

[47]. 

' 475 B [19], 478 I> [27], 479 A 
[28], 480 B [30], 481 D [33], 482 C 

[35]. 
* Saxonicx poemata, 473 E [16] ; 

S. carmina, 485 E [43], 486 A [43]. 

Cf« what is said of Charles the 

Great, Einhard, c. 29 : ' barbara 

et antiquissima carmina, quibus 

ueterum regum actus et bella 

canebantur, scripsit memoriaeque 

mandauit. luchoauit et gram- 

maticam patrii sermonis.* Of his 

son Louis the Pious on the other 

hand it is said : ^ poetica carmina 



gentilia, quae in iuuentute 
cerat, respuit, nee legere, ni 
dire, nee docere uoluit,' Theg 
Vita Hludouici, c. xx (Pertz^ 

• 474 A [16], 485 E [43], ^ 

[43], 497 E [71]. 

• 471 A [9] fer, 471 C 

487 C [47], 488 A [49]. 

^ *In Saxonia et in Corni 
489 A [51]. 

^ ^In omni Saxonia et M!< 
et . . . in . . . Oornubia/ 496 

[67]- 

• For cases in which it 
include Northumbria see Bd 
368. 

w See Bede, ii. 43, 86. 
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t't^^les Angli are generally mentioned separately. But 
ot think that this limitation can be carried out 
rigorously, for instance Where Asser speaks of 
•Schola Saxonum^ at Rome^, answering to the 
cynnes scolu^ of the Chronicle. In one ease he 
j)ressly distinguish ' Angli et Saxones ^/ 
• And in this connexion it is deplorable to remark Alfred 
r Asser Alfred is always ^ king of the Anglo- ^f Jj^l 
^s 3 ^ . but then we must remember that Asser never Anglo- ^ 
^^e advantage of reading Mr. Freeman^s history of 
Norman Conquest, or of attending the lectures of 
'^^ssor Napier. But, jesting apart, it is important to 
fc* that by the use of this title our author intends to 
•A a real advance in power and dignity on the part of 
Jfctd as compared with his predecessors, none of whom 
Ml any higher style than that of king of the West 
mons *, and the change of style is justified by the fact 
mt SL large number of Mercian Angles became Alfred^s 
imediate subjects in 878. On the other hand Asser 
m not exaggerate Alfred^s position, as later Chroniclers 
J ealling him ^ monarch of the whole of Britain ^ and so 
•. If the heading of the work is genuine, as I am 
dined for this very reason to think it is, Alfred is 
dressed as 'ruler of all the Christians of the isle of 
itain^.^ In other words the writer recognises exactly 
B same limitations to Alfred's power as does the Saxon 
ironicle, where it says that, after Alfred's occupation of 

478 B [a6], 484 B [39]. * Beorhtric, 471 OTii] ; JEthel- 

489 C [5a]. In the Book of wulf, 469 D [6], 470 B [7], 483 E 

kadaff we haye in one place : [38] ; ^fchelbald, 47a D [13] ; 

eonfinibusBritannieet^n^^tc,* ^tlielberht^ 473 [13]; ^thel- 

190. Asser neyer has Anglia. red, 475 B [19]. 

467 bis [i, 3], 471 C [10], 473 D * See below, § 49. 

1 483 A [36], 483 C [37], 484 • 467 [i]. 

C [39], 489 B [51], 491 B [55]. 
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other 
Celtic 
terms. 



Celtic use 
of the 
term 
Gfrmania. 



London^ all the English kin submitted to him^ except 
what was under the thraldom of the Danes ^. 

Another term of Celtic origin is probably to be found in 
the unique title of * secundarius ^ given by Asser to Alfred 
during the reign of -ffithelred^; but of this I shall have 
more to say in another lecture ; while for ' graphium ^ in 
the sense of * donation ^ or ^ written grant,^ the only other 
authority quoted is from the life of a Welsh saint *. 

§ 32. Another trace of Celtic influence is to be found, 
I believe, in the innocent-looking passage where it is said 
that in 884 an army of pagans from Germany, 'de 
Germania/ invaded the Old or Continental Saxons^. It 
might be thought that this merely refers to the fact that 
part, at any rate^ of the invading army had wintered at 
Duisburg on the Rhine *. But could they be said to be 
going J^rom Germany when they invaded Saxony ? I can- 
not speak positively as to all the mediaeval uses of tb^ 
word ^ Germania,^ but one would think that it must indnde 
Saxony \ But liowever this may be, the fact remains that 
Asser nowhere applies the name ^ Germania ^ to any part of 
the Carolingian empire. The people of that empire are 
Franks ''. Charles the Great », Charles the Bald », Charles 
the Fat ^®, Louis the Stammerer ^^, Louis, king of Northern 
France ^^^ are all kings of the Franks. Carloman, king of 



* Chron. 886 ; cf. ibid., 901. 

» 475 A [19], 476 D [aa], 477 C 

' * In sempiterno graphic/ 470 G 
[8] ; the very same phrase, Cam- 
bro-British Saints, p. 100. 

* 484 A [38] ; the true year is 
885, V. inf. p. 50. 

^ Diimmler, Gesch. d. Ostfran- 
kischen Beiches, ed. i. ii. aa4?^ 

" Bede certainly speaks of 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, as being 



all peoples of Germania, H. B- 
I. XV. In Alfred's Orosius Ger- 
many includes all between the 
Bhine, the Danube, the I>oB,ftn^ 
the White Sea. 

' 483 A [36], 486 B [44]. 

« 477 E [11]. 

»47oC [8], 47aD[i3], 483B 
[38]. 

" 491 A [54]. 

" 483 D [38]. 

»2 ibid. 
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Iquitaine and Burgundy, is king of the Western Franks ^ 
¥e hear also of the kingdom or region of the Western 
i^ranks ^. The territory included in the empire as a whole 
s called Francia^ The eastern kingdom is Francia 
)rienteli8*. The western territory is sometimes called 
irallia^, and its inhabitants are Gauls*, or of Gallic race"^. 
/harles the Fat, before he gained the western kingdom, is 
ing of the Alamanni^. I believe that Germania here 
leans Norway, a meaning which, strange as it may seem, 
; unquestionably has in the Welsh Annals. Thus at 1036 
be Brut y Tywysogion calls Canute king of England, 
)enmark, and Germania, while at 1056 the title king of 
jermania is given to Harold Hardrada. In other words, 
:he invaders of Saxony, according to Asser, came from 
Norway, and not from Denmark, which he calls Danubium ^. 
Another very obvious characteristic of the writer is his Other 

/^ 14-* 

fondness for giving Welsh equivalents for English names chariuster 
of places ^®. istics. 

May I add without offence that I think another Celtic 
trait in our author is a certain largeness of statement? 
Mons. Henri Martin, a great admirer of the Celts, notes 
^characteristic of them a certain 'rebellion against facts ^^^; 



' 483 B [38]. 

» 484 A [38], 489 B [51]. 

» 483 A [36] bis ; ibid., C [37] 

* 483 A, B [36, 37] ; at the 
filming of the annal 886 we 
should probably read : * [orien ta- 
lent] r^ionem fugiens' ; Florence 
^ 'orientali Francia relicta,' 1. 
lot. In the diyiflion which fol- 
Wed the deposition of Charles 
^6 Fat, Arnulf has 'orientales 
J'egiones Hreni'; Rudolf, Mnter- 
nam partem regni' {^yeet middel 
rice, Chron.) ; Odo, * occidentale 



regnum,' 491 A [54] ; of. Chron, 
887 and notes. 

» 479 A [28], 487 B [46], 498 B 

[67]. 

• 484 A [99I 486 B [44]. 

^ 493 K C«il 494 B [6a] bis. 
'4a4A[3B]. 

• 478 O [15]. 
'' See I an. 

" Histoire d» Fnuioe, i 36: 
Ueur indomptable panoniiAliii, 
toigonrs pr6te k r^agir oontrs le 
despotisme dn fait,' a passage 
alluded to by M. Arnold, Celtic 
Literature, p. 102. 
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and there are many things in Asser which we can hiidl] 
accept as literally true^ though, as I have shown alroidj 
and shall have to show again^ some of the criticisms direeted 
\ against him rest on misunderstandings of his words. 
Kuow- j ^ 23. We have next to consider the author's knowle^p 
South of South Welsh affairs. The principal passage is the on 
affa*r*^ already alluded to where Asser describes his motivef An 
entering Alfred's service^. He and his friends hoped 
thereby to check the miscliief inflicted on St. David's bj 
Hemeid^ king of Dyfed^ who had on one occasion expdkd 
Archbishop Novis, Asserts relative, and himself. AIM 
was in a position to help^ for some time previously all ik 
princes of South Wales had commended themselvos to 
Alfred ; Hemeid himself^ and Helised ap Teudyr, king oi 
Brecheiniog, owing to the pressure of the sons of lotii 
Mawr, king of North Wales ; while Howel ap Rhys^ kiBg 
of Glewissig^ Brochmail and Fernmail^ sons of MonriC] 
kings of Gwent^ took the same stcp^ owing to the prtMuri 
of JBthelred of Mercia. Even Anaraut^ son of Rotri him- 
self, with his brothers, leaving the friendship of tin 
Northumbrians (by which I take the Northumbrian Dua 
to be meant) sought the king^s friendship ; and after being 
honourably received by him, and made his godson at oon- 
firmation, agreed to stand to him in the same relation d 
subordination as ^thelred did in Mercia, and was dismiaed 
with rich presents — a scene which almost repeats the ■ob- 
mission of Guthrum, and incidentally perhaps supports thf 
view that the defect of which Augustine complained iB 
Welsh baptismal practice, was the omission of the rite d 
confirmation^; while the comparison with ^thelred ol 
Mercia illustrates the semi-royal position of Alfred's SOU' 
in-law ^ at least as forcibly as it illustrates Anamit^i 
dependence. 

* 488 A-C [48-50]. « Bede, ii. 75, 76. » Chron. ii. ii8, iif 
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§ 34. Many years ago the late Mr. Bradshaw laid stress 
on the forms of these Welsh names as showing that Asser 
could not be a late forgery^. This argument becomes of 
less importance in view of the results we have already 
arrived at as to the date, and of the fact that names of the 
same type occur in documents later than the latest date 
which any reasonable critic could propose for Asser ^. But Relations 
the whole passage throws a flood of light on the state of ^^ wessex. 
Wales, and its relations to the house of Wessex. We see 
South Wales forced to submit to Wessex by the joint 
pressure of North Wales and Mercia ; while North Wales, 
which had remained hostile at any rate up to 880, when 
a battle was fought which was regarded as avenging the 
slaughter of Rotri Mawr by the Saxons in 877 ^^ ultimately 
found it to its interest to seek the shelter of the West 
Saxon overlord. Thus we see actually going on before 
our eyes the transition from the state of things under 
Egbert, when the Celtic population joined eagerly with the 
Scandinavian invaders in the hope of undoing the work of 
the Saxon Conquest *, to a state of things in which they 
combine with their Saxon rivals against the common foe. 
It seems to me that such a passage, introduced so incident* 
ally and naturally, could only have been written by a 
contemporary writer. Moreover all the South Welsh 
princes^ with two exceptions, are mentioned in the Book of 
Llandaff, several of them occur in the Annals. Hemeid of 
Dyfed, Asser's enemy, died in 89^^ or 891 ^. Howel ap 



^ Collected Papers, p. 467 ; I 
have to thank my friend Mr. F. 
Jenkinson, Librarian of the sister 
University, for reminding me of 
this passage. 

* e.g. the Book of Llandafif, 
which is of the twelfth century, 
though based on older materials ; 



Brochmail, Eiised, Mouric, Bis, 
Botri, Teudur, will all be found 
in the Index. 

' Digal Botri, ^ the ayenging of 
Botri,' Ann. Cambr. and Brut, 
sub anno, 880 ; ct ibid., 877. 

* See Chron. 835, and note. 

* 892 Ann. Cambr. ; 891 Brut. 
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Events of 
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Rhys is probably the Howel who died at Rome in fl||* 
whither he had gone^^ it is not unlikely, in expiation at it$ 
crime — a peculiarly foul case of treachery — ^recited in III 
Book of Llandaff ^. His district, Glewissig, is often Hi* 
tioned in the same authority; it is ^roughly the didhM 
between the lower courses of the Usk and Towy \* M< 
of Gwent and his sons Brochmail and Femmail also 
frequently^. Mouric is probably the one whose deaAll/ 
recorded in 873 *. The only prince as to whom I can 
nothing is Helised ap Teudyr of Brecheiniog. But 
is a Teudyr ab Elised, king of Brecheiniog ®^ contempqnf 
with Llunwerth or Llwmbert, the successor of Novis i«tti 
see of St. David^s, who is not impossibly his father. 01 
Novis himself I have said enough above (p. ao). 

Another place where the author shows his knowledglli 
South Welsh affairs is in the interesting addition whi^ltt 
makes to the Chronicle under 878^ to the effect thafe'Ai 
heathen force which besieged Cjmwit on the north 
of Devon, had wintered in Dyfed^ and massacred i||^f 
Christians there '^. Facts like this explain the chai 
attitude on the part of the Welsh. South Wales! 
suffered severely in 895 ®. 

§ 35. I have so far spoken of ' our author ' 
singular. But the question must now be faced : 
work (apart from actual and possible interpolations] 
composition of a single hand ? When I first took u] 



He may be the Himeyt who occurs 
in No. 2 of the ancient Welsh 
pedigrees, printed from Harleian 
MS. 3859, in Y Cymmrodor, ix. 
171. 

' Ann. Oambr., Brut., sub anno. 

' pp. 212, 213 ; he is mentioned^ 
ibid , 226-231. 

' ibid., Index ; in Cambro-Brit- 
ish Saints, p. 22, the name is de- 



rived from an eponymouBl 
Gluigius. 

* pp. 200, 206, flz6, 
236 ; cf. Pedigree, No. 99, 

' Ann. Cambr., sub ani 

* Book of Llandaff, p] 

239. 

' 481 B [32]. 

* 895 Ann. Cambr. ; 894 
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on I rather hoped that the result to be arrived at 

be, that the annals were the work of one author, 
^graphical notes of another^ while the florid head-links, 
ich I spoke before ^, would be the work of the later 

who combined the two documents. This would have 
I result dear to the heart of the higher critic. But 
ich theory, however pretty, will not stand a moment^s 
nation. Allowing for the difference of subject-matter, 
me characteristics appear both in the annalistic and 
bphical sections. Thus of five Instances of the Celtic 

left and right instead of north and south, two occur 
! annals and three in the biography ; ^ Britannia,^ in 
nse of ^ Wales,^ occurs six times in the biography and 
n the annals ^. So there are some not quite common 

and expressions, for which the writer has an evident 

ection, which are sprinkled about both parts of the 

The details are too dry for reproduction here, and 

be safely relegated to the obscurity of a footnote^. 



•ove, § 12. 

e special use of the term 
da ' occurs only in the bio- 
'; but then there was no 
occasion to use it in the 
Conversely, the seven 
oes in which Welsh equiva- 
Tor Saxon place-names are 
>ccur wholly in the annals, 
bis also is quite natural. 
> annals, as we shall see, 
riter was translating ; and 
led explanations to make 
(t more intelligible to his 
readers. For the same 
, and also because of their 
r length, the biographical 
18 give greater scope for the 
's idiosyncrasies both of 
I and of style ; and therefore 



they naturally contain a number 
of peculiarities which cannot be 
paralleled in the annals. 

' The biographical sections (B) 
occupy nearly twice as much 
space as the annalistic (A). For 
purposes of statistics it is hard to 
draw the line exactly between 
them, because, even in the annals, 
there are small biographical in- 
sertions, and it is difficult to know 
imder which head to class these. 
The longer anecdotes about ^thel- 
wulf, iBthelbald, and ^thelred 
I have counted as B. I give a 
few statistics of the vocabulary. 
It will be seen that some words 
of frequent occurrence occur o&ly 
under one heading, and tika^^i 
taken alone might suppp^' L49] 
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Benge of 
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But one instance is of sufficient general interest to merit 
discussion. This is the use of the word * aedificia ^ in the 
sense of articles of goldsmiths^ work. To this I can pro- 
duce no parallel from any other writer ; but the meaning 
seems to me practically certain in three instances, and 
probable in the fourth ; and of these four cases one ocean 
in the annals^ and the rest in the biography. The fint 
instance is where Alfred, after Guthrum^s baptism, gi?a 
him ^ multa et optima aedificia ^.' It is clear that Gathnun 
did not carry away wilh him edifices^ in the ordinary lenie 
of the word. Lappenberg would alter ^aedifilcia' into 
* beneficia ^ ' ; ' mit voUem Rechte/ says Pauli ^ ; but fliis 
will hardly do in other cases, as we shall see. 

The next instance is where Asser says that Alfred 'by 
his novel contrivance made " aedificia ^' more venerable and 
precious than any of his predecessors *.^ Here the ordinaiy 
meaning is just possible, though the epithet 'pretiosion' 
and the fact that ^ aurifiees et artifices ^ are mentioned jas^ 
before, point decidedly the other way. The third passage 
speaks of ' aedificia of gold and silver incomparably wrought 
under his instructions ^.' Even the most Celtic imaginatum 
cannot suppose that Alfred built edifices^ in the ordinaiy 
sense, of the precious metals, especially as his own royal 
halls and chambers are expressly stated to have be^ of 
stone and wood®. The fourth passage tells how Alfred 



theory of a double authorship ; 
but I do not think they do. See 
last note. Adunatus, A^ B^; 
aedificium (in special sense noted 
in text), A^ B' ; aliquantulus, A^, 
B* ; animose, A* ; belligerare, A', 
B'; curtum, B*; incessabiliter, 
B' ; infatigabiliter, A' (the writer 
is fond of words ending in -bUis, 
filter) ; licentia (in sense of 



more lupino, A^; more unlpSiiOk 
A>; ordinabiliter, B*; testiidfl^ 
AS B'; uniuersitatis uU (i«i 
death). A*, B*; nltramariniiiy 
A^ B^ ; uita praesens, W\ 



aprino, B* ; 



482 C [35]. 

i. 3ai ; E. T. ii. 55. 

KOnig iBIfred, p. 14Z. 

486 A [43]. 

49a D [58]. 

ibid. 
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orkmen who were skilled 'in omni terreno aedificio^,* 
the meaning is probably the same. The use of the 
•n so strange a sense in both parts of the work seems 

a strong proof of unity of authorship. The usage^ 
er, becomes a little less strange if we remember how 
of the goldsmith^s art at that time would go to the 
[g of shrines and reliquaries, which really were 
;es' in miniature. The two middle passages which 

of Alfred^s ' novel contrivance/ and of his personal 
etions to his workmen, are of singular interest in 
s:ion with the Alfred Jewel; and the fact that my 

Professor Earle, who has made a special study of 
ewel, agrees with my interpretation of these passages, 
greatly to my confidence in advancing it. Alfred's 
or this kind of art seems to have been hereditary, 
im of Malmesbury gives an account of a shrine which 
Iwulf had made to contain the bones of St. Aldhelm. 
covering is of crystal, whereon the king's name may 
d in letters of gold ^/ This exactly answers to the 
jter of the Alfred Jewel. 

6. Of Asser's style two prominent characteristics are Asser's 
Iness for long parentheses ^, and a tiresome trick of ^ 



sta Pontificum, pp. 389 f. : 

ium cristallinum rex Ethel- 

apposuit scrinio, in quo 

eius litteris aureis est 

In front were ' ex solido 

> iactae imagines,' i. e. 

tes cast in solid silver ; at 

k 'leuato metallo miracula 

it/ i.e. scenes represent- 

Idhelm's miracles. Does 

lo leuato ' mean that they 

ngraved? or does it indi* 

shamplev^' enamel? The 

vould be another link with 



Alfred's Jewel, though the enamel 
of that is ^ cloisonne.' Malmes- 
hurj speaks in the present tense, 
so that the shrine had survived 
to his time ; and he must have 
seen it almost daily. In the 
Ghron. Monast. Gasinensis, under 
the year loao we find mentioned : 
' loculus mirificus . . . argento et 
auro ac gemmis Anglico opere 
subtiliter ac pulcherrime decora- 
tus,' Pertz, vii. 649 ; cf. ibid., 71a : 
< Anglus quidam aurifez.' 

» e.g. 486 D [45] neque enim 
. . . administraret ; 488 A [49] 
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Relation 



repeating a word or phrase, sometimes with a slight n 
tion, at intervals^ in some cases long^r^ in others i 
short ^. He certainly would have had no chance with 
editor who objected to the quotation ^ to the pure all tU 
are pure^' on the ground that it sinned against the mli 
the office that the same word must not be repeated wil 
six lines. Occasionally he seems as if he could not 
away from a phrase^ but clings to it^ as a drowning i 
clings to a plank ; and I think that this feature is duc^ 
to any love for these particular words and phrases, bd 
a poverty of expression like that which causes the r«p 
tions of an unpractised speaker. These characterii 
come out most strongly no doubt in the biograph 
sections^ but they are not wholly absent from the othen 
§ 37. The next question which must be consider^ 



qui saepe . . . sub ipsis ; 49a D 
[59] ueluti gubernator • . . con- 
tendit, &c. 

^ Instances of recurrence at 
longer intervals : 469 A [4] nobilis 
ingenio, nobilis et genere ; 473 D 
[16] cum nobilitate generis, nobilis 
mentis ingenium ; 474 A [17] cre- 
bris querelis, et intimis suspiriis ; 
486 C [45] querelabatur et assiduo 
gemebat suspirio ; 496 B [67] in 
quantum infirmitas et possibilitas 
atque suppetentia permitteret ; 
497 A [69] in qu. poss. aut supp. 
^mmo etiam inf. perm. Instances 
of recurrence at short intervals : 
485 D, E [43] artes quae nobilibus 
conueniunt, studiaqu. nob. conu. ; 
485 E [43] et maxime Saxonica 
carmina studiose didicere ; 486 A 
[43] ®^ max. carm. Sax. memoriter 
discere, et . • . studiosissime ; 491 
C [55] erga studium . . . sapien- 
tiae uoluntatera, erga st. sap.. 



deuotionem ; 49a A, B [57] fi 
uis dissimili modo (repeiAi 
493 A, B [59, 60] inani f* 
tentia . . . inanem poeniteiA 
. • . detestabilis poen. . . • f 
poen. ; 494 B, D [6a, 63] i«| 
more [ = like Judas] (repeiil 
495 D, E [66] unicuique wn 
dum propriam dignitatem > 
peated). In the long p4p 
about Alfred's illness this f<Hl 
reaches the degree of caridil 
If my view is right that 4 
passage is a conflation of \ 
traditions relating to the 4 
events, this characteristio | 
would be accounted for. 

' Parentheses : 481 B [39I1 
enim . . . uidimus ; 489 B \ 
quia ilia ciuitas . . . parua ; || 
[54] nuUus enim . . . solus, m 
tition : 478 D [27] tutisaimo Itf 
rum situ; 481 [3a] locus;^ 
terrarum tutissimus. 
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ation of the Latin Annals of Asser to the correspond- of Asser 
ssages of the Saxon Chronicle. Sir Henry Howorth ^^^ 

expresses roundly his conviction that Asser wrote (if Chronicle. 

he would not rather say forged) the Anglo-Saxon 
icle^. This I regard as quite inconceivahle. Sir 

Ramsay^ without going so far as this^ records that 
d' passages have convinced him that the Latin of 
is more original than the Saxon of the Chronicle *. 
bunately he does not indicate these passages. My 
)nviction is unfalteringly the other way. In the first 
;here is at least one passage in Asser which can only 
3lained as a mistranslation of the Chronicle. It Mistrans- 
under 876. Here the Chronicle has a phrase which ^^"* 
i all translators of the Chronicle, mediaeval and 
n, till it was cleared up hy Professor Earle. It runs or misun- 
' The mounted force (i. e. of the Danes) stole away f^^""^' 
he fyrd and got into Exeter.' Asser misunderstands 
laking it a defeat of a native hody of cavalry by the 
^. At 886 ^ there seems also to be a mistranslation 
understandings but the text is possibly corrupt, and 
ce has not improved it. 

in, such forms as * Middel-Seaxum ^/ ' East-Seaxum ^/ ' East- 
Seaxum ^/ ^ Eald-Seaxum V which contain the Saxon Seaxum.' 

plurail surely imply a Saxon original. It may be 

berht . . . and his Coins, tiuitate erant,' 489 C [5a]. 

latic Chronicle, 3rd Series, ' 469 C [5]. 

87. For a copy of this • 469 B, C [5] (four times), 

igenious essay I am in- ' 487 C [47] ; probably in 473 A 

to the kindness of Sir [14] Suth-Seaxum should be read 

himself. His unfavour- for -am. 

w of the Saxon Chronicle ^ 484 A [38]. These forms are 

igly expressed here and very common in Ethelwerd, whose 

re. work is also based mainly on the 

ndations of England, 1.357. Chronicle: 'quod Huiccum nun- 

Chron. sub anno, and cupatur,' 509 1 ; Dorsetum Dux, 

511 B ; J>efenum Dux, 511 C. 
t cum Paganis sub cap- 

CER E 



OmisBioii. 



Okrono 
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noted too that Asser retains the Saxon name of the river 
Seine, Signe^ whereas the more classical Florence trans- 
lates it into the Latin form, Sequana. Phrases again like 
^ ipso eodem anno ^ ^ for * py ilean geare/ and the constantlf 
recurring * loco f uneris dorainati sunt ^ ^ for ' ahton ^• 
stowe geweald/ ' superius ' for * ufor * ' point the same 
way. 

Again^ Asser accidentally omits the annal 884^ which is 
a very hrief one in the Chronicle. Consequently, he 
mechanically puts the events of 885 under 884. 

Lastly^ Steenstrup showed by a comparison of the con- 
tinental Chronicles that the movements of the Danes itm 
879 to 897 in the Saxon Chronicle (= 878—896) aie 
probably dated a year too late *. This is confirmed by the 
mention of a solar eclipse under 879 at one o'clock of the 
day. Now in 878 there was a solar eclipse on October 29, 
at 1.30 p.m. There was a solar eclipse also in 879^ on 
March 26, but this was at 4 p.m. Asser gives the hour of 
the eclipse as ^ between nones and vespers but nearer to 
nones */ In other words he has altered the hour of the 
eclipse given by the Chronicle to suit the wrong numbering 
of the Annal. The force of these arguments taken together 
seems to me overwhelming. 

§ 38. But Asser is not content to be a mere translator. 
He makes considerable additions to the Chronicle, whid 
Chronicle, yary very much in value. Some are pure rhetoric, otheff 
are mere inferences from the words of the ChioBide, 



A^ser s 
aaSTlions 



* 489 B [51], 490 C [54] ; in the 
latter passage he has also Sigona, 
which is a sort of compromise. 

' 469 B [5]. 

' 469 D [6] and passim. 

* 483 A [36], Chron. 881. Flo- 
rence has * exercitus saepedictus,' 
which shows that he misunder- 



stood or misread ' superius' ^ 
< siipradiotus.' This lUiiitMtii 
the relation of Florence to JU0f\ 
as well as that of Asser to tkf 
Chron. 

' See Chron. ii. 95* 

• 48a C [35]. . 
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nate enough it may be, but o£ no higher authority 
similar iDferencee deduced by ourselves. Many con- 
: interpretations of Saxoa names ^, or statements of 
Welsh equivalents \ A considerable number are 
3,phical glosses explaining the situation of the places 
oned ^. These three last classes of additions occur 
n the Annals, and all three seem to point to an in- 
ter wishing to make his original clearer to his 
■B, who are assumed to be unfamiliar with Saxon 
i aud places. Even the situation of London is care- 
'xplained. But other additions, like the one discussed 
about the wintering of the Danish fleet in Dyfed *, 
•i real value, and evidently rest on authentic 
lation. 

;. The abrupt termination of the work after the year 
as always been a difficulty. If we could trust the , 
lent that the work was x yritt^n in Alfred's forty - 
[^""i j. " ?-b""t- Sn^ " wp might account for this by 
sing that the Chronicle, from which the writer bor- 
so much, had not at that time got much beyond 887. 
he work may have been laid aside and never taken up 



iB[s]Sheppey;469CM 
; 476 C [as] Aahdown; 
[a8] Exeter; 481 D [33] 

a. 

I above, p. 36, note 3. 
I B, C [si Sbeppey and 
> ; ib. C, D [6] Surrey, and 
erranei Britonea'; 474 C 
ork ; 476 A [ai] Reading ; 
[33] Wilton ; 478 D [37] 
am ; 479 A [aS] Exeter ; 
[30] Cbippeuham ; 483 C 
irencester ; 463 B [37] Ho- 



8S3i 8t- (I ^o »"* include under 
this head the etoiy of ^thelred 
and liie maas.) But the fact that 
Aeser was occasioDBllj able to 
make authentic udditiona no more 
dIsproTea the graater originality 
of the Chron. than aimilar addi- 
tions in Ethelwerd, who, while 
following in the main the Chron., 
evidently had other good souroea 
now loat. On the type of Chron. 
used by Aaaer, see ChroD. II. 

* 49a C [58] : 'ad quadr^geai- 
mum quintum [anaum] quern 
nunc agii' 
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again. Unfortanately this date occars in one of tfcow 

' suspicious passages about Alfred's itlnew, ihoa^h not it 

the one most open to suspicion. Or, again, tbe wbA. 

may b»/inutilated. 

§ 4a| On the whole, then, Asser is an anthority to W 
used with criticism and caution; partly because we ban 
always to be alire to the possibility of intecpolation, pwtif 
because tW writer's Celtic ima^nstion is apt to i-un amij 
with him/^ But that there is a naoleus whiob is the ge 
work of a single writer, a South Walian coDtcmporacy )f 
Alfred, I feel tolerably sure, and I know no reason lAj 
that South Walian contemporary should not be Ass«rrf 
Menevia, There is a alight ctmGrmatioit of this view 
the quotation which the writer makes from Gregarj'* 
Cura Pastoralis ', for we know from Alfred's own mouth 
Asser was one of those who helped him in the trausiatimi 
of that work. Another coincidence with Alfred's prefi 
the Cura Pastoralis is to be found in the phi-ase ' aligoMiiis 
sensum ex sensu ponens,' which Asser uses in referencs t* 
the translation of Gregory's Dialogues*. Anyhow, 
I have shown ^, the work which bears Asser's name CM 
be later than 974, and the attempt to treat it as a foq^ 
of the eleventh or twelfth century must be regardai 
having broken down. I may add that I started wA 
a strong prejudice against the authenticity of Asas^ 
that my conclusions have at any rate been impatfidl]' 
arrived at. 
; § 41. Still the book remains a puzzle both in fori* m 
substance. It was a curious work to offer to Alfred if 
contained the scandals about ..Ethelbald and Judith, ■ 



' 496 A [67], from Cura Past, 
iii. 0. ao, [Anglo-Saxon Tersion, 

' Alfred aajB that be traaslated 
' word be worde,' word 



b J word, Bometimcs ' aai^l 

andgite,' 'aenaum ex senaiv' ' 

exact correspondenoe U o^h 

' See above, {{ 94, 05, %■ 
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what we must r^^rd as the idealised description of Alfred's 
court and administration, I am conscious that I am very 
far from having solved the problem. I shall be content if 
I am thought to have contributed something towards a 
solution^ which will perhaps be given before long by 
Mr. Stevenson. The suggestion of Mr. Macfadyen that 
the work was drawn up with a view to AIfi*ed's canonisa- 
tion ^ nmy be dismissed at once. People are not canonised 
in their lifetime. 

§42. In one class of historical literature, which often Lives of 
very usefully supplements more formal histories, the reign 
of Alfred is singularly barren, I mean the lives of saints. 
We have nothing like the lives of Dunstan, Oswald, and 
JBthelwold, which give us so much help towards the end 
of the next century; or like the lives, of Wilfrid a^d 
Cuthbert at an earlier period. The times, indeed, were not 
faYOurable to the development of saintship of the mediaeval 
pattern. The monasteries, the chief schools of that type of 
flinetity, suffered more than any other institutions at the 
^ kands ef the Danes; and the virtues which the age 
i^^pired were of a more active kind than those which went 
I to make up the mediaeval ideal. The title of saint is 
indteed given by one authority to Werferth, bishop of 
Voreester; but this rests, as we shall see, on a miscon- 
ception ; though in truths as Mr. Taylor has remarked, the 
eMidaet of Werferth in accepting the see of Worcester in 
87^^ the very year preceding the expulsion of Burgred, 
k^ of Mercia^ Alfred^s brother-in-law, by the Danes, 
was as heroic as that of any Christian missionary ^. 

§ 43. The only hagiological litej^ture relating to Alfred's Lives of 
logn consists of tte lives of St. Neot. And these are their^^ ' 
hit, and not merely unhistorieal, but anti-historical. To mythical 

^ J ' character. 

. ^ U. 8. p. 356. 

• Bev. C. S. Taylor, The Banes in Gloucestershire, pp. 7-9. 
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Five 

Lives. 



The 

Bodleian 

Life. 



The Bol- 

landist 

Life. 



Tlie 

Metrical 

Life. 



them are due some of the prevalent misconceptions 
Alfred's reign. For this very reason something mi 
said about them. 

The existing Lives of St. Neot are^ as far as I know^ 
in number^ four in Latin^ of which three are in prose 
one in verse, and one Anglo-Saxon Lif& Besides 
there is, as we have seen, a fragment of another Latin 
embodied in the Annals of St. Neot^ and thence transfc 
by Archbishop Parker to the text of Asser^. Rogefi 
Wendover's account of St. Neot * seems also to be 
on some Life different from any of those mentioned 
Of the Latin Lives that have come down to us the 
is that contained in MS. Bodley 379^ and printed at 
end of Whitaker's Life of St. Neot^ It may 8ufficidll|p'] 
characterise this* writer's style to say that he desciMl- 
Wessex as the country of ' the Anglican Saxons who dwi 
beneath the Zephyr wind ^/ The next Latin Life is IM 
printed by the Bollandists ' from a MS. formerly bdonj||||[f- 
to Bee. It bears within itself clear evidence of being MP 
than the Norman Conquest^. This is a very ped4lli^/ 
writer. He talks much of form and matter^ genus MH 
species ^^ ' the dry notions of Logicians/ as one transIMV 
of Thomas k Kempis ^ depreciatingly calls them ; ani ii 
fond of using Greek words like ' anatole,' ' mesemlA' 
' dysis \' The Metrical Life, printed by Whitakwr i» i^l 
a MS. belonging to Magdalen College, Oxford^ is eMMf 
based on this, of which also John of Tynemouth's Li||* 
is a mere abridgement. The Anglo-Saxon Life (or 



» 480 C-481 B [30-32]. 
' Ed. Coxe, i. 331, 332. 

^ PP- 339 ff- 

* *■ Saxones Anglicos Zephyii 
Mub uento morantes/ p. 350. 

* AA. SS. July vii. 314 ff. 

* * Priusquam Anglia . . . Norfc- 



mannorum subiugaretur ditlnij^' 
p. 32p^ 

^ p. 330*. 

* Imitatio, i. 3; £ng. Tj 
ed. 1863. 

•p. 3ao^ "PP.*»tt 

" Whitaker, u. s. p. 367. 
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ly) is preserved in a Cottonian MS. (Vesp. D. xiv), The 

it was printed by the Rev. G. C. Gorham in his ga^on 
)ry and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Neot^s Lif**- 
[)^, and more recently by Cockayne^ and Wiilker^. 
to its date widely different views have been held, based 
divergent interpretations of a passage near the end, 
the writer contrasts the evils of his own times with 
Mto prosperity of Alfred's later years. Sir T. DufEus Hardy 

E^"*^ ]ght that this description pointed to the year 986 as the 
of composition *, while Professor Earle would place it 
.^ be eleventh or twelfth century *. But the mistake of 

^*^* writer in making Neot contemporary with iElfheah of 
jrbury is absolutely conclusive against the earlier 
f*. Wiilker is inclined to attribute it to iElfric "^ ; 
this also is unlikely. It is clearly based on earlier 
for the expressions occur: ^as books say/ * it is 
in writings/ &c.® But I do not think it is directly 
red from any of the preceding Lives, and, though not 
mnt, it may be earlier than any of them. It certainly 
dns one miracle which is not found in any of the 
J, a very quaint story (probably a folk-tale) of a fox 
nMth stole the Saint's shoe while he was bathing ®. 

f 44. These lives cover much the same ground. St. Neot Analyni! 
it aade the son of JSthelwulf and his wife, granted to jj^^^* 
prayers as a reward for their piety ^®. iEthelwulf is 
rented not incorrectly as king of one of the four 
lish kingdoms, viz. of Wessex with Kent ", the other 




' f|>. 256 fF. sischen Litteratur, p. 494. 

' In the Shrine, pp. latt " Gorham, pp. 356, 357. 

* Anglia, iii. 104 ff. * ibid. 258. 

• Catalogue of British History, " AA. SS. u. s. p. 321*; Whita- 
i 5991 ker, pp. 318, 367. 

• Two Saxon Chronicles, pp. " A A. SS. ibid. ; Whitaker, p. 
3SI M, 367. The Metrical Life seems to 

' See below, p. 56, note 4. make him king of Kent only, 

* Qrundriss , . . der angelsSch- ibid. 318. 
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rith- 
rawal to 



aH (lyin^ before the campaign of 878 ^. The reason for 
this prominence is^ of course^ to be found in the privily 
which this pope was said to have granted, at Alfnl'i 
request^ to the English School at Rome ^, and still mon in 
the story that he had sent a fragment of the true crofl to 
Alfred ^. I need hardly say tha0;he idea of Alfred's mAj 
licentiousness^ or of his tyranny at the beginning of b 
reign, is absolutely inconsistent with authentic hii^taq:!^ 
The year 871, when Wessex wa« at deathgrips with tfce 
foe, was not the time, even if Alfred had been the ■■■* 
for establishing a tyranny. It is pitiable that modn 
writers should lend even half an ear^ to these wreteM 
tales, which besmirch the fair fame of our hero kit^, in 
oixler to exalt a phantom saint. 

§ 46. But perhaps the worst misconception, and th^ene 
which has most injuriously affected English history^ is flit 
Lthoiney. connected with the withdrawal to Athelney. The I«f» 
represent Alfred on the invasion of Guthrum as becoMiK 
not merely a helpless, but a cowardly and criminal f agikife. 
This view is put most strongly in the Saxon Life, ^Hadi 
runs as follows^ : ' Then came Guthrum the heathen kiig 
with his cruel host first to the eastern part of SadMd 



• AA. SS. p. 325^; Whitaker, 
pp. 335, 349j 37a; Gorham, 
P- 359. 

'' Chron. 885. 

' ibid. 883 ; omitted in MS. S 
ofUy, According to Malmesbury, 
Alfred gave this relic to Glaston- 
bury, Antlq. EccL Glast. p. 316 
(ed. Gale). 

* £ven Mr. W, H. Simcox, Eng- 
lish Historical Review, i. 232 ; on 
the ground that the evidence is 
* earlier than much which we 
accept.' Even were this so, it 
does not touch the fact of its 



beiiig inconsistent with aul 
records. 

^ <Gom \>A GuSrum se hi 
king mid his wsdlreowen kn* 
8Brest on east dsele SexlaiUtta . . • ^ 
Jillfred king . . . ]78et ofiuLodt f 
se here . . . wsds • . • vw tf^ 
Englelande, he son^ for if^ 
fleames cepte, and his ooHpi* 
ealle forlet, and his herel4|pi*f 
and eall his J;eode ; . . . feidi H 
lutigende geond heges and 'Wt0^t 
geond wudesandfeldesy 0wa)0lb* 
. . . becom to ^t$elingege/ flof* 
ham, p. 239 ; cf. AA. SS. p»|n*' 
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(Saxonia) . . . When King Alfred . . . learnt that the host . . . 
was ... so near England^ he straightway for fear took to 
flight, and forsook all his warriors and his captains and all 
his people, . . . and crept by hedge and lane, through wood 
and field, till he . . . came to Athelney/ where the cakes 
are burnt. Now there is no doubt that Wessex was 
thoroughly surprised by the sudden attack of the Danes at 

Iroid-winter, after twelfth-night, 878 ^. And it is possible 
that in this the Danes were hardly ^ playing the game.' 
Military operations were generally suspended in the winter. 
Chippenham was a ' villa regia ' as Asser notes ; and it 
looks as if the Danes, with Boer ^ slimness/ had tried to 
surprise Alfred in his winter home ^. Happily they failed 
^u this, and, as Pauli has finely said *, Alfred's cause was 
\ not hopeless as long as Alfred was alive. For the moment 
the struggle was converted into a guerilla war. But this 
IS what authentic history has to say about it : * Here the 
S host . . . stole on Chippenham and surprised Wessex, . . . 
] and most of the people they reduced except the King 
■ Alfred*, and he with a little band made his way with 
* difficulty by wood and swamp ; . . , and then after Easter 
he with his little band made a fort at Athelney, and from 
that fort kept fighting against the foe ^/ until he in his turn 
surprised the Danes, and forced them to submit. Athelney, 
in &ct, played no small part in the redemption of England. 



' IVtoli thinks that the result 
was partly due to internal treach- 
ery, K((nig jElfred, p. 193; cf. 
alao Asser, 480 B [30] ' et etiam 
« CbristianiSy' ke, 

* Professor Earle's suggestion, 
who notes that Alfred's will 
shows that he had a 'ham' at 
Crhippenham; cf. Asser, 480 B 

' KOnig JSlfred; p. 117. 



* * Butan [>am cyninge <^lfrede/ 
* diese vier Worte klingen in ihrer 
trockenen Einfachheit unendlich 
grossartig,' ibid., 125 note. The 
same words are used of Here- 
ward, 1071 E, 107a D ; and Pauli 
has remarked that Alfred's posi- 
tion in Athelney was not unlike 
Hereward's in Ely, p. 129. 

' Ghron. 878, and notes. 
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Later 
Chroni- 
clers ; 
Ethel- 
werd. 



Florence 
of Wor- 
cester. 



Henry of 
Hunting- 
don. 



§ 47. Of later Chroniclers, Ethelwerd, at the end of the 
next century^ bases his work mainly on the ChroiMk 
But, like Asser, he has good additions here and there ; mti 
as he was closely connected with the royal house of Wean, 
being descended from ^thelred^ Alfred's brother, and was 
also highly placed as an ealdorman in Wessex^ he may nd 
have had access to authentic sources of information. Un- 
fortunately there is no one who has worked at Ethelimdl, 
who will not echo Banke's sigh : ' wenn er nur verstanfisk 
ware ^ ! ' ^ If only he were intelligible ! ' The design, 
which he g^ves to himself : ' Patricius consul E 
Quaestor Ethelwerdus ' is but too true an index of 1k$ 
puerile pomposity of his style. Something of this 
tellig^bility is no doubt to be put down to the corru] 
of the text ^, of which no MS. is known to exist. B# if 
he fails to make us understand his Latin, his blandev ■ 
translating the Chronicle show that he had a very impcrfHt 
acquaintance with the Saxon language ^. It is posriyi 
that this fact may be due^ as Professor York Powell MV 
suggested to me, to his having been brought up on <k 
Continent. 

The careful Florence gives us less help than usmi ii 
this reign, because, as we have seen, he borrows so 
from Asser. His splendid and insnirinfir mnenrrii 



Alfred ^ is almost his only serious addition, thougk a waillf 
one, to what we learn from Asser and the Chronicle. 

Henry of Huntingdon makes no use of Asser, and 
little more than reproduce the Chronicle. There i 
trace of the use of ancient ballads^, such as we fiidlii 



* Weltgeschichte, VL ii. 44. 
Ethel werd in his Preface says : * di- 
lucidius expiicare oportet,' 499 C. 
If this is his idea of lucidity, what 
would his obscurity be ? 

'■* cf. Pauli, u. s. p. 145 note. 



i' On Ethelwerd cf. Chnpirf% 
II. xliy, ei. f., cxxv, 8^ 9, 4kA 
47»59»89£, 174* 178- 

* sub anno 901. 

^ Pauli thinks he detects I 
of a ballad in a passage of 
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other parts of his history; no survival of personal tradi- 
tions, like the splendid anecdotes of old Siward a century 
and a half later, one of which is the ultimate source of 
Shakespeare's glorious lines: — 

* Had he his hurts before ? ' 
* Ay, on the front/ 

'Why then, God's soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs^ 
I would not wish them to a fairer death/ 

One picturesque phrase Huntingdon has, where, describing 
the sudden swoop of the Danes on Chippenham in January, 
878, he says that 'they covered the land like locusts^/ 

§ 48. Of the double recension of the annals of this reign jsimeon of 
in Simeon of Durham I have spoken above. In the second 
one, which is Simeon's own, there is very little which is 
not derived from Florence, Asser, and ^the Chronicle, except 
a few notices of northern affairs, taken mainly from hisf 
own history of the Church of Durham. The earlier recen- 
sion also adds little to our authorities, except the writer's 
own dietoric, of which the following specimen from the 
opening of the battle of Ethandun may suffice^ : — ' When 
the most limpid ray of the sun arose, the king and all the 
glory of his people put on their warlike adornments, that is 
to say, the threefold breastplate of faith, hope, and love of 
Gk)d. They, rising from the ground, boldly challenged 
the caitifs^ to the fight, trusting in the clemency of the 
Creator, secure and fortified as with a rampart by the 
presence of their king, whose countenance shone like that 
of a resplendent ai^el,' with more to the same purpose — 

werd, KOnig JEkfndf p. 119 note ; Ivii f., 10, 43, 70, 215, 044 f. 

but it is difficult to argue from ' ii. 84. 

a writer like Ethelwerd. ' ' Inoelebres,' not ' in cele- 

*• Ed. Arnold, p. 147 ; On Henry bres.' 
of Huntingdon, cf. Ohron. II. 
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ofMalmes-l 

bufvl 



Know- 
ledge of 
early 
English 
History 
declines. 



or want of purpose. In these northern accounts St. OAr 
bert plays very much the part which St. Neot plaji ii 
southern legend^ appearing to Alfred in his distress^ wH 
promising him victory ^, a trait adopted also by Williaarf 
Malmesbury *. And with this stream of legend Mr. All- 
man ^ ingeniously connects the dedication of the pin^ 
church * of Wells to St. Cuthbert, a very unusual dedic 
for a south-country church. Moreover, some of 
northern accounts prolong the retreat of Alfred in 
marshes of Somerset from three months to three yea»*^- 
We are fast entering the world of legend. 

William of Malmesbury uses both Asser and tt^ 
Chronicle, though he d eclines ^to un javeLseparately to 
ine xtricable labyrinth s of Alfre^gJa^oure/^ He adds H* 
only the legend of St. TJutbBert, but also the stories ollfct 
golden bracelets, and of Alfred visiting the Danish oMf 
disguised as a minstrel ^ ; wandering folk-tales which git 
attached to more than one historical character. Then ii 
no reason to believe that Malmesbury had for Al&ni'i 
reign any historical authority not open to ourselves, ai \t 
unquestionably had for that of Athelstan ; unless, indlldi 
he had seen Alfred's Handbook, of which I shall have watt 
to say later on '^. He has, however, some very intereiliif 
remarks on Alfred's literary works ®. 

§ 49. After William of Malmesbury men ceased to MB* 
suit, indeed were unable to consult, the authentic sovmi 
of English history ^, and there is nothing to check tfn 
growth of legend. We get into a world where cakes an 
freely burnt, where Alfred is sent to Ireland to be ouri 



^ S. D. i. 62, 63, 204 fid, 230 £f. ; 
ii. 83, III. 

'^ Gesta Begum, i. 125. 

^ Old English History, p. 130. 

^ Not the cathedral, as I have 
wrongly said, Chron. II. 94. 



' S. D. i. 204, 230. 

• G. R. i. 124-126, X30. 
^ See below, §§90, Z15. 
8 G. R L 132, 133. 

* See Chronicle, II. czzyllb 
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fashion) of an incurable disease by St. Modwenna *^ 
he invents tithings^ hondreds and shires ^, translates 
)axon the Martian law, originally drawn np by 
I, a wise British qneen*. Here, too, Alfred rules 
larch of all Britain \ appoints ' custodes r^ni ^/ yet 
dderate enough to abstain from all interference with 
hurch®.. Here he founds^, or better still, reforms, 
rniversity of- Oxford, to which he sends his son 
.weard ®, and to which, by an improvement on Asser's 
e, he devotes a fixed proportion of his revenues*, 
ipreme effort in his mythical realm is marked by the 
ion of trial by jury ^^, and the hanging of forty-four 



I 



f 



icurabili morbo languen- 

. curandum transmisit/ 
I, vi. 318, 356; Lib. de 
p. 26. 

M. i. 129 ; Ingulf, p. 28 ; 
m, col. 818 ; W. Thorn, coL 
hundred et testes) ; Ann. 
L p. 10 ; Robert of Glouces- 
»93 ; Lib. de Hyda, p. 42. 
)flfrey of Monmouth, iii. 5, 
!iyamon*8 Brut, i. 269 f. ; 
of Wallingford, p. 538; 
1, iL 92 (from Alfred of 
jy). The whole myth is 

a misunderstanding (wil- 
bably, in the first instance) 

partial incorporation in 
s Laws of the Mercian code 

rimus monarcha Anglo- 
jib, de Hyda, p. 48, which 
i long comment on this 
f. Ric. de Cirencest. Spe- 
Hist. 1. 45 : 'primus . . . 
iha, et ad quem monarchia 
inglicani totaliter extitit 
ta.' Ethelwerd, though so 



much nearer the time, is not 
guiltless in this matter, saying 
that Alfred ' obtinuit regnum . . . 
super prouincias Brittanniae cun- 
ctas,' p. 514 C. 

* Wendover, i. 363. 

* * Illam maximam regis credi- 
dit dignitatem, nullam in ecclesiis 
Christi habere potestatem,' Ailred 
of Rieyaulx, ed. Migne, col. 719. 

^ Bromton, coL 814 ; Rudborne, 
Ang. Sac. i. 207 ; Lib. de Hyda, 
p. 41. 

" 'Uir literatissimus, et philo- 
sophus in imiuersitate Oxenfor- 
densi,' Rudborne, u. s. 

' Bromton, col. 818: *tertiam 
[partem] scholaribus Oxoniae, 
nouiter congregatis * ; so Lib. de 
Hyda, p. 45. 

^^ Rapin (Eng. trans. 1732), i. 
95, 160; Carte (ed. 1747% i. 311, 
316. The fiction-monger of the 
Mirror of Justices treats it as 
already ancient in the time of 
Alfred. I owe these references to 
Sir Frederick PoUook. 
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judges in one year for unjust judgements^. I tibil 
must be admitted that these achievements were 
creditable to one who^ in the same mythical reahn,' 
shown in his early years such licentiousness and t] 

§ 50. In some cases we can trace how the lattf 
arose ; and this furnishes us with an instructive 
as to the danger of listening to the unsupported stat 
of later chroniclers, as many modem writers are 
inclined to do. 

The following is a good instance : — 
The Chronicle under 885 tells how Alfred sent a 
East Anglia, which defeated a force of sixteen 
ships at the mouth of the Stour^ but on their way 
fell in with a superior force of the enemy, and were 
defeated. In the earlier text of Simeon of Durhtfli 
elaborate explanation is given of the cause of this d< 
how the English were surprised, an unarmed mi 
when plunged in lazy sleep; so that to them^ 
moralising writer, would apply the proverb : ' many 
their eyes when they ought to see/ Will it be bel 
that this elaborate tale^ with its attendant morale haft 
grown out of a false reading in the parallel accouil 
Asser? He says that the English were attacked *i 
inde uictrix classis dormiret/ where 'dormiret' is a 
ruption of ' domum iret/ the ' hamweard wendon ' of 
Chronicle^. Florence has *rediret,' whether that h$ 
substitution for ' domum iret^' or his own correction of 
obviously nonsensical * dormiret.' This example is fi 



* Miroir des Justices, pp. 296- 
998 ; where the names of the 
defaulting justices are given, and 
very marvellous they are. I owe 
this reference to Draper, p. 35. 

' See above, §§ 44, 45 ; cf. also 



Wallingford, p. 535. 

• See ii. 87. i 

* ot S. D.'iL 117 : 'dumlMiP 
terentur domum * ; the diiAHif| 
between 'domuiret' and 'dhMP 
ret * would be extremely 
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ting as showing how early the text of Asser was 
bed. Simeon in his turn is misunderstood by later 
I. The Chronicle of Melrose says* that in 883 

^ began to inhabit the devastated provinces of 
imbria.' This is a misreading of a passage in 
1 ', in which the nominative to * prepared to inhabit * 
rcitus^' i. e. the Danish army. 

gtoft says that ^thelred died at Driffield^ which Langtolt. 
that he first of all confused him with Aldfrid of 
mibria^, who reigned just two hundred years 
; he next goes on to confuse him with his own 
r Alfred *. As he writes JSthelred's name ' Elf red ' 
ifusion of names is not surprising. We are reminded 
ler^s quaint protest against the similar confusion in 
le of Ceadda (Chad) and Cedd : ^ though it is pleasant 
ethren to live together in unity, yet it is not fit by 
that they should be jumbled together in confusion^,' 
•er of Wendoy p r says that Alfred sent alms to Roger of 
lemTxhe thing in itself is not impossible. But the ^^'^ 
t in which the statement occurs shows that it rests 

on a &lse reading in two MSS. of the Saxon 
icle ' ludea ' for * Indea ''.' 

bly the Liber de Hyda gives Alfred a pedigree which Liber de 
to make him a descendant of OSsl of Mercia ^. If ^ ^ 
edigree was the only one which we possessed, we 
rack our brains to discover what the connexion was. 
I reference to the authorised West-Saxon pedigree we 

Bannatyne Club, p. aa. Langtoft, Rolls Ed. i. 312-324. 

iL 114. ' OhuFoh History, Book ii. 83 ; 

r Aldfrid • . . forOferde . . . cited by Raine, Priory of Hexham, 

felda,' Ghron. 705 (North- i. aa, 

insion). • See i. 354. 

transfers to ^thelred As- ^ Ohron. 883, MSS. B and C. 

scription of Alfred's divi- * See pp. 191 a8. 
his time and revenues, 
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find that the compiler of the Liber de Hyda has simplj 
made a confusion between OfFa of Mercia and Ea£a, one of 
the steps in the descent of the royal house of Wessez. 

One wonders how many statements, usually accepted as 
historical^ would, if they could be traced to their origin, 
prove to have no better foundation than these. 
Ingulf. .' § 51. Curiously enough, among the statements of later 
writers^ some of those which sound most authentic occur in 
Ing^f, one of the most notable forgeries of the Middle 
Ages ^. It seems to me that the accounts of the ravages 
of the Danes ^ may rest, at least in their -outlines, on 
genuine local traditions. Other statements, though ptdb- 
ably false considered as descriptions of concrete fiicts, may 
be true as types of things which must almost certainly 
have occurred. For instance, when we are told' that 
a monk of Croyland named Tolius, formerly a Mercian 
soldier of repute, organised military resistance to the DaneB, 
I take the freedom very seriously to doubt the historical 
existence of any person of that name. But that in the 
time of their country's need, more than one world-weary 
warrior may have come forth from their monastic retreats, 
to lead their countrymen against the foe, just as two 
centuries earlier Sigbert, ex-king of the East Angles, Iiad 
been dragged from the cloister to lead his former sniqects 
against the heathen Penda ^, is more than likely. So 1^ 
we read how Beomred, king of Mercia, took advantage d 
the confusion caused by the Danish raids to annex monaftis 
estates ^, how, owing to the ravages of the Danes^ and ite 
exactions of their puppet king, Ceolwulf, Croyland became 

^ For Mr. Riley's notable ex- the Old Saxon, abbot of Atliebifl^f 

posure of Ingulf, see Archaeologi- was 'bellioosae artis non e>ptf% 

cal Journal, xix. 32 £f., 114 ff. si in meliori disciplina bob ^ 

' Ingulf, pp. 90 fi^ deret,' Asser, 494 D [€3]. 



' ibid. ao. ' See p. 2$. 

* Bede, H. K iii. 18 ; so John 
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> poor that no one could be found to take the monastic 
ows there ^^ we have every disposition to accept the 
batements. 

It is in In^f that Alfred is praised for his devotion to 
t. Neot and St. Werterth *. It is curious to find the very 
efinite connexion of Alfred with the human friend who 
elped him so much in his literary and other tasks^ con- 
erted into the shadowy relation of a votary to a saint. 

§ 52. Where, on the other hand, this growth of legend 'A U 
loes not appear in later chroniclers, we seem to come into ^|^^ 
a land where all things are forgotten.' And it is, I think, forgo 
mquestionably true, that Alfred's fame was in after times 
largely obscured by that of Edgar. The connexion of the Alfre 
latter with the monastic revival secured him the homage of ^y^^ 
monastic historians, and liis imperial position appealed 
more to the imagination of posterity than the weightier 
Achievements of Alfred. And then he was three-quarters 
3f a century nearer to their view. It is not unnatural 
therefore that the laws and homilies of jdBthelred's reign 
should look back to the reign of Edgar as a golden age ^; 
that here in Oxford, in 1018, Canute and his conquered 
subjects should be reconciled on the basis of Edgar's law ^. 
The one exception is the Anglo-Saxon homily on St. Neot, 
in which the later years of Alfred are regarded as the 
golden age^ The motive of this is too obvious to be 
dwelt on. But to show how small a space Alfred occupies Becli 
ui Bome of the later Chronicles, I may point out that in f^^e 

the Annals of Waverley ^ the only thing mentioned about 

' See p. 97. formally enrolled as a confessor, 

* ibid. and found a place in the Calendar, 

' el WulfiBtan's Homilies, ed. see AA. SS. July 8, p. 659. 

Hapier, p, 3x0 ; iElMc, Lives of * Ghron. 1018, MS, D. 

^i&t8,pp. 440y 468 ; and the refer- ' Gk>rham, p. a6o. 

^lUieB to the Laws given, Chron. * Rolls Ed. p. 163. 

^ '^ i^* Edgar indeed was 

P 2 
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him is his foundation of the three monasteries of Athi 
Newminster^ and Shaftesbury^ that in the Annab d 
Dunstaple^ the only act recorded of him is the sendi^rf 
alms to St. Thomas in India ; while this is what his i^p 
shrinks to in the pages of Capgrave^ the first to app^ ib 
English tongue once more to the original writing of hktaj 
in prose : — 

^ In this tyme regned Alured in Ynglond^ the f ouit fli 
of Adelwold. He began to regn in the ^ere of our Ud 
872. This man^ be the councelle of St. Ned^ mad an 
Scole of divers sciens at Oxenford. He had many 
with Danes ; and aftir many conflictes in which he lurillt* 
wers, at the last he overcam hem ; and be his trety GMP 
(a nominative inferred from 6odrum=Gu'8rum)herelfef 
was baptized, and went hom with his puple. xxvilf 
he regned, and deied the servaunt of God ^.' 

And so f.Timngli_j^^liPgft <11nr|^j)age»Hfe ^greate frfi iwHJ^ 
English_8tor2;moves like the 
luminary in eclip 

^ Rolls Ed. p. 10. * Bolls Ed. p. 113. 

* Ohron. IL czzvli. 
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LECTUEE III 

• UKE OF ALFRED PRIOR TO HIS ACCESSION 

TO THE THRONE 

^ 53. Thebe has been a good deal of discussion as to Bate of 
date of Alfred's birth. Asser at the beginning of his ^jjj^j,^ ® 
places it in 849. And in the annalistic portions he 
each year^ not only by the Incarnation^ but by the 
[ty of Alfred. From 851 to 869 inclusive this latter 
(with one exception) is correctly reckoned from 
's own date 849; from 870 to 876 the dates are 
led as if from 850; from 878 to 887 they are 
TColnned as if from 852. In one case^ the annal for 853, 
the lesulting year of Alfred's nativity is 843. With this 
ngle exception all the other errors are accounted for by 
tht accidental repetition of numbers^ combined with the 
oce o f ie nce of blank annals which are not allowed for^. 
I liare shown elsewhere how the chronology of the Saxon 
(Anmicle is dislocated in various places by similar causes 
«( a purely mechanical nature \ It is idle to build any- 
iUmg on this. Sir James Ramsay indeed seizes on the 
eccentric^ annal 853 as giving the true date of Alfred's 

* Aus 869 and 870 are both number twenty-seventh is re- 

as Alfred's twenty-first peated from 876. This further 

; this throws the Series one increases the error by two, i. e. 

up to 876 inclusive. The the total error now amounts to 

877, as I have shown, is three years; and this error is 

in the genuine text of maintained to the end. 

Then in 878 not only is ' Chronicle, II. xlix, cii-civ, 

not allowed for, but the (avii, 44, 73, 77. 
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fint visit 
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birth ^. But, to say the leasts the doctrine of chances is 
strongly against this. We cannot indeed account for this 
date by progressive degeneration^ but it is simply one of 
those scribal errors to which numerals are peculiarly liable^ 

The best authority for the date of Alfred's birth has 
been generally overlooked. This is the genealogical prebce 
prefixed to MS. 'R of the Chronicle. This is a strictly 
contemporary document^ being drawn up during Alfred's 
re^n^ as is proved by the fact that^ though it gives 
Alfred's accession^ it does not, as in the case of all pre- 
ceding kings, give the length of his reign. According to 
this authority Alfred ^ took to the kingdom when thare 
were gone of his age three and twenty winters/ In other 
words^ Alfred was ' turned ' twenty-three^ as we say^at his 
accession in 871. This fixes his birth to 848 ^j, The place^ 
according to Asser^ was Wantage. 

§ 54. .The earliest event recorded in the life of Alficed is 
his being sent to Rome in 853, when he would be, accord- 
ing to this^ five years old. Of the fact there can be no 
possible doubt. It is not only mentioned by the Chronicle 
and Asser ; but we have the actual letter which Leo IV 
vnrote to ^thelwulf announcing Alfred's safe arrival^. 
Considering the child's tender age^ I can hardly think 



^ Foundations of England, 1. 
247. 

* Bede, L Ivi. 

' A yet earlier copy of this 
document is printed in Sweet*s 
Oldest English Texts, p. 179; 
another copy occurs in the Cam- 
bridge University MS. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bede ; and a third 
in a fragment which probably 
originally belonged to MS. B of 
the Chronicle; all these MSS. 
read ' xxiiL* with S ; a later copy 



printed by Professor Kapler reads 
' xxii/ this is probably a mere slip, 
or it may be due to the influence 
of Asser. See Ohxoniele^ U- 
xxviii. f., Ixxxix. £, i, 79. In 
the Hyde Begister, pp. 94 ff., is 
a later copy beginning with Ine 
and going down to Canute ; this 
omits the passage about ALEM's 
age. 

* Cited by Stubbs, W. M. II. 
xllL f. 
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the object of the journey was educational^ as is 
commonly supposed • to say nothing of^the fact that 
e, at this time^ had very little to offer in the way of 
ktion^ being far outstripped in^tnis respect by the 
[ingia ji schools of Germany ai^d^ Gh tul ^. /The motive 
I think, much more religious/than intellectual^ I see 
ason to doubt Asserts statement ihat Alfred Was^ from 
'ery first, a child of singular promise and attractive- 
'; and his parents, who were both conspicuous for 

piety ^, may well have wished toy secure for their 
irite child ^, in his earliest years, those^piritual advan- 



,whi(?h were believed t^ n.ff/>n^ n pjl^gnrnft^^tft ^^ir^j 

contact with the visible head of the Church. The! 

)n for pilgrimages and relics was indeed at its height | 

B ninth century ^. So far there is no difiiculty. The Question 

iilty is as to what took place at Rome. Not only Ro^an 

•, but the Chronicle, assert that the pope 'hallowed unction. 

d as king, and took him as his bishop's son.' The 

• phrase clearly points to confirmation. We have seen 

le case of Anaraut of North Wales, that it was no 

lal compliment for one exalted person to act as sponsor 

lother at his confirmation*, or, as in the case of 

rum, at his baptism. And in some cases the confirming 



I the intellectual poverty of 
about this time see a very 
sting passage in Gregoro- 
1. s. iii. 141-149. 
3 D [16]. 

eiigiosa niminm femina ' is 
s description of his mother, 
. [4]. JBthelwulf s famous 
ion, whatever its exact na- 
is at any rate proof of liis 
sind charity ; which are not 
arily, as some persons seem 
ak, marks of a weak intel- 
The letters of Lupus of Fer- 



ri^res, cited above, § 14, are evi- 
dence that his liberality was well 
known on the Continent. 

* Asser, 473 D [15]. 

' On pilgrimages and the dis- 
astrous results which often fol- 
lowed from them, see Gregoro- 
vius, ii. 178 fF., iii. 76 ft, ; Bede, 
iL 981, aSa ; on the passion for 
relics, ibid. 158 ; Gregorovius, iii. 
7a ff. ; Ebert, ii. 99, 334 ff., iii. 
ao8£ 

* On sponsors at confirmation 
see Bede, ii. 383. 
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or baptising prelate acted also as sponsor^ as we see im Ai 
ease of Birinus and Cuthred of Wessex^ mentioned im Af 
I Chronicle at 639. There is therefore some plansibiU^li 
; the suggestion^ that the unction which formed part of Al 
rite of confirmation was afterwards misinterpreted m i 
royal anointing. This theory was put forward as eai^tf 
the seventeenth century, as appears by Sir John SpeliMlA 
life of Alfred ^j and has been accepted by many sabseqMit 
writers^ myself included. I confess it fails to satisff M 
now. The statement of the Chronicle seems to ma te 
explicit to be lightly set aside. Dr. Liebermann initA 
argues ^ that the Chronicle cannot have been drawn Wf 
under Alfred's influence, because of the gross improbataiEtf 
of this very statement. I am inclined to turn the argnaat 
round the other way. I think that Alfred must kun 
more than ^^^derstood the ceremony to mean something more Ham 
confirmation^ especially as the two ceremonies^ the halkw* 
ing as king^ and the reception as 'bishop's son^' art A 
the Chronicle clearly distinguished. In the letter of 
Leo lY alluded to above the words run thus : ' We ham 
affectionately received your son Erfred . . . and have in- 
vested him as a spiritual son with the girdle (or oflbt]^ 
insignia, and robes ^ of the consulate^ as is the manner rf 
Roman consuls.' It is certain that Clovis wore a diafai 
after receiving the consular insignia from Constantinopb^j 
and in these ceremonial matters the Papacy largely inherilli 



Some- 



confirma- 
tion im- 
plied. 



The con 

sular 

diadem. 



^ Ed. Hearne, pp. 19 ff. 

^ In a review of vol. ii of my 
Saxon Ghron., in Brandl und 
Tobler, .Archiv fOr 's Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, civ. pp. 
188 ff. 

^ * Gingulo, honore, uestimentis- 
que.' Cingulum sometimes means 
* dignity,' * office,' v. Ducange, 



s. V. ; and that may be the 
ing here. 

* Waitz, Deutsche yerfo88«#* 
gesch. ii. 133, cited by StiMi 
Const. Hist, i 145 ; the authivW 
is Gregory of Tours : ' lA 
beati Martini tunica blate* 
dutus est, et chlamyde, im] 
uertici diadema,' ii. 38. 
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aditions of the Byzantine Court. I£ then the im- 
iQ of a diadem of some kind on the child's head 
1 part of the ceremony of the consnlar investiture, 
'oald come very near to a royal coronation. I am 
er inclined to go a step further in the way of 
ttion. Ailred of Rievaulx indeed, who compares the 
ing of David by Samael, sapposes the pope to have 
ndowed with the gift of prophecy \ And a spurious 
r ' represents Alfred as making promises to the pope, 
t was then certain that he would one day become 

But, humanly speaking, it was of course impos8ibIe'^ 
.Ifred's succession to the West Saxon throne should 
>een foreseen in 853, seeing that he had three brothers J 

all older than himself. But is it not possible that [Possibly 
y titularly have held some subordinate royalty con- roy^j'ty 
on him by his father for this very object ? Athel- conferred 
he under-king of Kent, disappears from history after 
.^thelberht, Alfred's second brother, was appointed 

Higne, col. 718: 'Leo p. 3; Birch, ii. 956: 'Alfredus 

et aetatem Tagtumdi re-, rei totiua Anglie, primus coro- 

ctionis sacmmeiito prseue- nstus ' ; see the figure of Alfred 

icut qaondam Samuel pne- ia MS. CotL Claud. D. vi, given 

,uid, ita eum in regem ... in Dri^ier, p. 130, where the 

Buit.' Later writers made crown and ampulla sTidently 

'f this papal unction, my- allude to the Roman unction and 

: merely that Allured was coronation. Nicolas Smith, titn- 

it English king anointed lar bishop of Chalcedon (f 1655), 

p<^>e, which ia true, bat sayg ; < hie solus ex omnibus 

) was the first English Angliae regibus Diadema et in- 

10 was ever anointed and augnrationem aumpslt ■ Romano 

i, e. g. Thorn, in Twysden, Pontifice, ut agnoscunt Prote- 

7 ; Rudbome, Ang. Sac i. stantes,' in Wise's Asaer, p. tog. 

}7 : 'ab ipso deacendit I do not know whether modem 

oregiun Angliae'; Chron. Roman controTeraialists derive 

of Gloucester, p. 366 : ' so an; satisfaction from the same 

ore him, pur king naa )>er refiexion. If so, it would be a 

John de Oxenedes (who pit; to deprive them of it. 
e papal coronation after ' Birch, No. 493! K. C. D. No. 

I accession to the throne I), 1057. 
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to that under-kingdom when iEthelwulf went to Rome ■ 
855 ^. Is it not just possible that in the interval it mtf 
have been titularly conferred on Alfred ? \What emboliv 
me to make this suggestion is the euriotisly intereflli|f 
parallel of Louis the Pious^ who^ at the age of three^ wm 
crowned by Tope Hadrian I in 781 as king of AqaitaiM*. 
But if this be thought too bold a theory, then I sbnU 
fall back on the diadem as one of the consular iuuigdl 
When in the course of years Alfred inherited his &tkrt 
throne^ he, and others, may well have seen in the actioirf 
him who was 'high priest that same year^' a propUv . 
significance; just as St. John traces a higher inspintiii 
in words ^^ which^ in the intention of the speaker, sisffy 
laid down the doctrine of political expediency in its WM^ 
brutal form. 

§ 55. Two years later^ in 855, -^thelwulf went to 1km 
hiixiself \ As early as the year of his^^acbession, 83f| kl 
had formed the plan, and had sent an^embasi^^ At 
emperor, Louis the Pious^ to prepare the way ^ ; and aov 
at last, after sixteen years, he was able to accomplisk it 
How much the subject filled his thoughts seems tt b 
indicated by the fact that a charter of this year is daM: 
'when I set out to go beyond the sea to SomeV A 
hardly left ' composito regno ^ as William of MalmedhBy 
states "^j for in 855 the Danes for the second time wintarf 
in the island ^, and a Mercian charter of this very yaV ■ 



^ Ghron. IL 82. So the Char- 
ter, Birch, No. 467 ; K. C. D. No. 
269 ; though the Indiction is 
wrong, and Stubbs gives the date 
as 853, Const. Hist. i. 14a. 

« Ebert, ii. iii ; Weber, Welt- 
gesch. V. 331, 43a. 

• John xi. 49-52. 

^ Chron. ; Asser, sub anno. 



' Ptudentius Treeenda^ 

i. 433> 

• Birch, No. 486 ; K. a &<» 
a76. 

' 'Bomam, composito HfP^ 
abiit,' i. 109. 

, • The Chron. says, *»resii**^' 
the first time,' but an earlief 
tering has been mentioned i| | 
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'when the Pagans were in the country of the 
'''^^kin^'; though that concerned Mereia more imme- 
■'•tly than Wessex. Before leaving England ^thelwulf 
■^■'^sted his dominions to his two eldest sons in the way 
■ '^rhich they were ultimately divided at his death ; 
«^«^elbald receiving Wessex, and ^thelberht Kent with 
■• dependencies *J The spirit of family partitions, which 
^'•cfeed the Carolingian empire, threatened the house of 
^••Bex also. Happily the evil consequences were averted, 
•• We shall see *, by the patriotic unselfishness of the two 
Jf'J'iligest brothers, -^thelred and Alfred. 

• .^thelwulf took Alfred with him on this journey to He takes 
Sme. \ This fact is not mentioned in the Chronicle, and ^{[if^ijf 
iVli only on the authority of Asseiu^, and those writers 
wlio have copied him. But oiTS&e whole the statements 
MB too precise to be set aside, and we may accept 
Jh* Stubbs' decision : ' there is no possibility that a single 
fkit has been broken into two ^/ That the child returned 
to Xngland after his visit in 853, and did not wait at Rome 
tfllliis father came, is proved by the fact that his signature 
is aff xed to the charter of 855, already cited, which JBthel- 
wnlf executed when setting out for Rome ^ : and this is 
kaCter authority than that of the two recensions of 
Siaieon of Durham; which however both state the fact 
firjr distinctly^. 

The continental authorities do not mention Alfred ; but 

^ Birch, Na 487 ; K. C. D. No. ^ * Ad patriam atque ad patrem 

■77* ...direxii,' S. D.^ ii. 71; *ad 

* Chronicle, ii. 8a. patrem . . . remisit,' S. D.' ii loi 
' See below, ppw 86^ 89. (of the pope). Both these yer- 

* 47QjCr [8]. sions also, especially the second, 
• ' W. M. IL zliii. clearly distinguish this journey 

* See above, p. 74 ; the othe% of Alfred's from the one in 853, 
»r8 eited by Stubbs, loc ii 103. 

•re all q>arioiis. 
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they tell how honourably the emperor Charles the Bald 
received ^Ethelwulf^ and escorted him to the borders of his 
kingdom ^ ; while the Roman historian gives lists of the 
offerings which the pious monarch made at the holy places ^ 
Gregorovius indeed says that he came ' t^L-be^wointed and 
ja: pwned by thejypeV But he gives no author!^, and 
I do not believe that any exists. Some authorities transfer 
to this visit the royal unction of Alfred ^^ while another 
places it at jEthelwulPs deaths January, 858 ^. But there 
is no reason to believe that Alfred remained at Rome after 
his father left. The object of both versions is to make the 
story of the unction rather more probable ; but both alike 
are inconsistent with the &ct that IpfiQ IV, who is , alw ays 
represen ted as^ 

According to the Chronicle and Asser^ iBthdwulf 
remained a year in Rome, and according to William of 
Malmesbury he restored the * Schola Saxonum ^ ' or English 
hostelry there, which is probable enough, as early in Leo^s 
reign it had suffered much from fire ^. It is worth while 

authority as ^ihe Saxon Chronicle,* 
without qualification. Mr. Cony- 
heare (a. s. p. 16) goes further, 
and misrepresents even this poor 
authority : ' according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it wis on 
the news of [^thelbald's] inoM- 
tuous union reaching Borne thft^ 
Leo " hallowed AlfML to ki^g*"' 
^fchelhald's marriage is not men- 
tioned in any MS. of the Chroni- 
cle, not even in F. 
* Gregorovius, iii. xia. 
' Gesta Regum, i. 109^ if. xxxi^ 
» Lib. Pontit iL ixi ; or MuT*' 
tori, SS. UL L 933. For an earli^^ 
fire in the same quarter see ChroP' 
816 and notes. On these foreign 
'schools' or hosteliies at Bom^ 



* Prudentius Trecensis, Pertz, 
i. 449. 

' Liber Pontificalis, ed. Du- 
chesne, ii. 148 ; Anastasius in 
Muratori, SS. III. i. 251 ; on 
which see Gregorovius, iii. 149 f^ 

* u. s. iii. no. 

* So Wendover, i. 390, 991 
(who makes this unction of 
Alfred as king at his father*s 
request, to the exclusion of his 
elder brothers, one of the main 
causes of iBthelbald^s revolt) ; so 
too a spurious charter, Birch, No. 
493 ; K. C. D. No. 1057. 

* The eleventh or twelfth cent. 
Epitome of the Chron. known as 
MS. F. I may once more protest 
against the habit of citing this late 
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to take a^Iance at the state of Rome at this time. Only 
nine yeai^ before^ imder Sergios 11^ a Saracen fleet had The 
entered thi Tiber and sacked the papal suburb, though they ®*^*^^' 
probably d^ not capture Rome itself. St. Peter's, the 
centre of "Western Christendom, the archive, the museum, 
the treasury cf five centuries of Christian devotion, became 
their prey. The church of his brother apostle St. Paul, 
scarcely less rici>, shared a like fate^. The conquest of 
Sicily, 827-832, had thrown down the last barrier against 
Islam ^. The Mediterranean was indeed fast becoming a 
Saracenic lake ; and the Saracens were, as has been well 
said^, to the dwellers on its coasts very much what the 
Danes and Northmen were to the dwellers on the coasts 
of Northern Europe, a haunting ever-present dread, which 
would not let men sleep. Some parts indeed suffered from 
both plagues alike ^; and in Spain we find Saracen and 
Christian combining against the Dane '', much as we have 
seen Celt and Saxon combining in England ^. It was to 
prevent a repetition of the disaster of 846 that Leo IV, 
with the help of the emperor Lothair ^, built the fortifica- 
tions which have ever since given to the papal suburb the 
name of 'the Leonine city.' These fortifications were 
solemnly consecrated by the pope just a year before Alfred's 
former visit, viz. on June 27, 85a ®. 

cl Ghron. iL 69 ; De* Rossi, Un sterii, yy. 37, 38. 

Tesoro di monete Anglo Sassoni ' Gregoroyius, iii. 65, 66 ; We- 

(1884), pp. 6^ 7. ber, W^tgesch. v. 186 £ 

^ GregoroTius, UL 87 ft (a fine ' Gonybeare, u. s. p. 15. 
deseription) ; Banke, Weltgesch. * Weber, a. s. pp. 465 f., 505 ft. 

^L ii. X. Compare Alcuin's fine The Monk of St. Gallon actually 

^es on the state of Borne at the identifies the Saracens and North- 

end of the ei|^th century : men, see Ebert, u. s. iii. a2a 

Homa caput mnndi, mundi ' Weber, u. s. pp. 19a, 193. 
decos, aurea Boma, * See above, § 34. 

Kunc remanet tantum saeua * Banke, u. s. 
ruina tibi, " • Gregorovius, u. s. pp. 97 ff. 

^ Clade londiafkniensis Mona- 
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§ 57. It was on his way home in 856 that ^thehraK 
and, presumably^ Alfred also^ stayed once more at At 
•^urt of Charles the Bald; and here at Verberit m 
October i the elderly ^thelwulf was married to fle 
emperor^s daughter Judith^ a child of twelve or thirtev^ 
The motive of this ill-assorted match is thought to hm 
been to cement an alliance between the two monmlf 
against the wikings^ who were the common foes of htik 
If this was its object^ it was a conspicuous failure. Am hi 
as I can read the history of the succeeding years/^eiMlir 
the wikings were defeated on the Continent they tkar 
themselves on England^ and conversely^. So that tiji 
success of one kingdom was the disaster of the olfctf*^ 
There is no trace of any joint action beneficial to blft> 
And indeed Charles the Bald^ a typical Frenchman te 
many respects, intellectually clever^ but caring only for IM 
outward pomp and circumstance of empire^ without te 
strength of character to grasp and hold the realitj of 
power ^^ was hardly the man to carry out a oonsiatafc 
policy. 

^ And afterwards he came home to his people, and fl^f 
were fain thereof,^ says the Chronicle ; using, in r^;avl to 
^thelwulFs return, almost the same simple and expreflif* 
words which it uses afterwards to describe the joy of At 
people when Alfred emerged from his retreat at Athe^Mf* 
This seems to me /to give the lie direct to/Asser's/storrJJ— ' 
in itself most suspicious— »that ^thelwulf on his anilll- 
was greeted by a conspiracy of his eldest son ^thelllll^ 
Ealhstan, bishop of Sherborne, and Eanwulf, ealdormaa d 
Somerset, to exclude him from the throne, and Itt^ 
u^thelwulf, sooner than allow a civil war, consentel ^ 



^ Chron. 855 and notes. 

' cf. Banke, u. s. VL ii. 40 f^ 

^ ibid. VL L 207, 908 ; Weber, 



«• 8. p. 553- 
* 470 D-471 C [8-10]. 
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the subordinate kingdom of Eent^ &c.^ leaving 
£ to the rebellious sonI\ Wehave seen that(iEtheI- 
)n his departure^ had divided his kingdoms between 
3 eldest sons^ and it is possible that iEthelbald was 
Uing than jSlthelberht to resign the del^^ted power. 
y at -^thelwttlf 's return may point to trouble in Tiis 
e^^and the same may be hinted at where it is said of 
berht^ that he reigned 'in all good quietness and 
/ This cannot refer to exemption from Danish 
3^ for it was in his reign that Winchester^ the capital 
ssex, was captured K One is almost tempted to think 
be writer, struck, as everyone must be struck «, with 
irallel between j^thelwulf and Louis the Pious, 
L to create an English counterpart to the Liigenfeld, 
!d of Lies, where Louis was betrayed into the hands 

rebellious sons* (June 30, 833). Asserts quaint 
terisation of an atrocious conspiracy as a 'mis- 
e ' (infortunium), reminds one of Gibbon's immortal 
)tion in the autobiography of the gentleman who 
ilways talking about his faults, which he called his 
tunes/ Here, too, I seem to see traces of the confla- 
£ two different traditions *, which might point to the 
ility of interpolation. But even if the story be all 
8 own, we must remember that he was writing at 
;hirty-eight years after the event ; and surely we in 
1 know that a legend may grow up in a shorter time 
hat. 



*on. 860 A. iBthelwulf rex a Boma reueriens 

1. iterum in regnum reciperetur,' 

. Pauli, u.s.pi.5i;S. G. H. La the conspiracy is hatched 

while iBthelwulf is still at Rome ; 

ike, u. s. VL i. 57 ff. ; at the end the story of Eadburh 

u. s. pp. 460, 461. seems to imply that it was the 

the beginning of the story marriage with Judith which pro- 

spirators plot ' ne unquam yoked the conspiracy. 
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§ 58. If /Judith's marriage to her ilip-Ml JBthdUD 
rested only on the authority of this eailj put of Aam\ 
I should reject it with equal decision ; and wift tht mm 
sort of inclination to regard it as a fabrictttod 
the second marriage of Louis the Pious to her 
the elder Judith^ which caused so much disi 
Carolingian empire ^^ and was freely labelled hj Mi 
ponents as ^ incestuous,' because the parties to it 
to be within the prohibited degrees *. But the 
Judith to ^thelbald is vouched for by strictly con 
continental authorities ^j one of them being HincmM^ Ap 
prelate who blessed the ceremony of her coronation *| w 
that it is hard to set it aside. And yet it is hard to aflVfl 
it. One of the few charters of j^thelbald^s reign * \ftm 
as its first three signatures^ ^E-Sebald rex^ ludith re^jm, 
Swithun episcopus/ Did Swithun condone a flagrant MM 
of incest, or does 'regina' only mean queennlowafV? 
Once more : is it not just possible that the whole itoTf 
may have grown out of a confusion of JBthelbald witt 
Eadbald, the son of ^thelberht of Kent, whose incestMW 
marriage with his step-mother is mentioned by Bele^? 
The difference between Eadbald and ^thelbald would lot 



» 47a D [13]. 

* Ranke, u. s. c. 2. Weber, u. s. 
pp. 450 ft 

* * renuntia . . . incesto . . . ma- 
trim onio; quia ista ludith . . . 
proximo tibi affinis est sanguine/ 
W. M. Gesta Pont. p. 13. 

* See Chron. ii. So, 81. 

' Prudentius Trecensis, Pertz, 
i. 450. If his words are to be 
taken strictly it would seem that 
^thelwulf placed the crown on 
the head of his child-bride. (The 
marriage benediction of Judith 
is in Bouquet, vii. 62 1, 622, and 



is rather a satire on her 
quent history.) So Gharltf W$ 
Great crowned Louis the 
when he associated him 
himself in the imperial 
Sept. 813. Had this _ 
been followed, the relatioM if 
Papacy and Empire might hi>* 
been very different, Gregortilii^ 
u. s. pp. 18, 19 ; Weber, u. a 1^ 
424. 

• Birch, No. 495 ; K. C. mBlh 
1058. 

' H. E. ii. 5. 
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>e very serious^ especially to continental ears and pens. 
\nyhow, we shall hardly acquiesce in the verdict of a later 
continental chronicler: 'nor did the king's crime seem 
grievous to the English, to whom the worship of God was 
much unknown V 

§ 59. Apart from his signatures to charters 2, there is 
no mention of Alfred in our authorities after his second 
return from Rome till he takes his place upon the stage of 
history by the side of his brother j9Ethelred. But no St« 
account of Alfred's early years could be regarded as com- i^-i^j^i^ 
plete which did not include a discussion of the famous to j;ead. 
story about his learning to read. I venture to think that 
a good many unnecessary difficulties have been made about 
the matter. 

The common view may be expressed in the quaint words 
of Bobert of Gloucester's rhyming Chronicle ^ : — 

'Clerc he was god ynow, and yut, as me tel)? me, 
< He was more )?an ten yer old, ar he cou)?e is a be ce.' 

The original source of all this is of course the well-known 
passage of Asser *, where it is said that Alfred ' remained 
illiterate ' up to his twelfth year or more, though he learned 
many Saxon poems by heart. Then, after an intervening 
sentence on his skill as a hunter, comes the pretty story of 
the book of Saxon poems which he won by learning to read 
it to his mother. Here there are several points to be 
Jiotieed. In the first place I believe that * illiteratus per- mutmtus 
Diansit' means nothing more than that he was ignorant of ^^^^l 
Latin, If we consider that Latin was at this time the Latin. 
. ^versal vehicle of culture in Western Europe, that ' legere ' 

* lohannes Longns, Pertz, xzv. 502, 506, 515, 520, 522 ; K. 0. D. 

768. Nos. 269, 276, 285, 287, 293, 1061, 

' The genaine charters signed 298. 

^'7 Alfred prior to his own acces- ' Roils Ed. i. 393. 

"ion are, Birch, Nos. 467, 486, * 743 I>-744 B [15, 16 J. 

PUMMER G 
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is constantly uscd^ and notably in Asscr ^, of reading Lttia; 
that all through the Middle Ages the dyiainn f ]^^ gt 

clericas/ which <>nfif.m nn ft/v>nai»H jw^rcnn f/^ T>f>np(8t d 



clergy, meant that he c ould read Latin, this interpretiliMi 
will seem quite natural! Nor does the contrasted statenent 
that Alfred had picked up many Saxon poems by hmti.* 
oblige us to believe that he could not /read his own langv^J 
in his thirteenth year. Asser is not soTogical in his mirf 
conjunctions ; and besides this, many, perhaps most, Sam 
l)oems could be acquired in no other way ; since they $dj 
existed in oral tradition. Alfrcd^s thirteenth year, adlrf- 
ing to Asserts date for his birth, would point to 86i. 'B 
we remember that we have Alfred^s own statement IW 
only ten yeara later, at his accession in 87/^ there W 
scarcely a priest south of the Humber who l^iiew lif 
Latin ^, we shall easily see thai Alfred would have itfi 
opportunity of making good the defects of his early edMfr- 
tion on this side before he came to the throne; and tt0 
complaints which Asser puts in his mouth, that whea b 
had leisure to learn, he could find no one to teach y^j 
though rhetorical in form, are true enough in fact '. 

§ 60. Secondly, I can see nothing in the passage nUBk 
obliges us to put the incident of the poetry book in AiM^ 



» e. g. 487 B [46], 491 B [55], 
49a A [56]. In one place, 485 D 
[43], it is used of reading both 
Latin and Saxon ; only in one 
passage is it used of Saxon alone, 
474 B [16]. Green, C. E. p. 158, 
rightly understands it in this 
sense. 

' Preface to Gura Pastoralis ; 
cf. Asser : ^ illo tempore lectores 
boni in toto regno Occidentalium 
Saxonum non erant,* 474 B [17]. 
Here 'lectores' means teachers 
of LoHru Florence substitutes 



'grammatici.' .Sllfrio, wiitiill*' 
wards the end of the nest tt^ 
tury of his own youth, 8a|tt '• 
mass-priest who was my mt^ 
could to some extent (h§ #H 
partly) understand Latin,* fl^ 
to Heptateuch; and speaUii^' 
his own day headds : < anli|lMi 
priests, if they understanl Ji^ 
a Uttle of Latin books, fo ilfc i* 
think themselves splendid ib0^ \ 
ers/ ibid. p. 2. 1 

» 474 B, [17], 486 [4* 
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thirteenth year. It is true that Asser introduces it with dent of 
an * ergo/ But when we have once grasped the thoroughly ^ook.^^*^*^ 
aimless way in which Asser sprinkles his conjunctions 
about^ we shall not be inclined to lay much stress on this. 
And, if we are to construe so strictly, the ' ergo ^ couples 
the incident, not to the statement of Alfred's want of 
literature, but to the sentence about his skill in hunting ^. 
The incident may belong therefore to any period anterior 
to Alfreid's second visit to Rome in 855. This at once 
gets rid of all the chronological difficulties which have been 
evolved from the passage. 

Nor is it necessarily implied that the reading of the Other 
poetry book was Alfred's first essay in reading. It is ^pt^^na 
only said that he wept to a master and learnt to read that refuted. 
particular book. But a child would need help in mastering 
a new work, even if he could read to some extent before. 

Again, the suggestion of Pauli ^ and others that even in 
this case Alfred was merely taught to say the poems by 
heart, and then repeated them to his mother, is based 
simply on a piece of bad scholarship. Because in the 
modem languages recitation means repeating by heart, it 
does not follow that that is the meaning of the Latin word. 
^Recitare' means *to read aloud ^; it occurs no less than 
seven times in Asser, and that is the meaning of the word 
in every case \ 

Once more, the mother mentioned in the story is un- The 

mother 

* Alfired*8 love of hunting comes [46], 488 D [50] ter, 491 C [55]. 
oat in one or two passages in his To learn hy heart is ^ memoriter 
writings^ e. g. Bede, i. i ad fin., retinere/ ' memoriter discere/ 
where Ireland is said to be 'msere 473 E [16], 486 A [43]. But 
on hontunge heorta 7 rana,* ed. apart from any question of the 
Miller^ p. 30 ; of. Boethius, xxxiL meaning of * recitare/ Asser says 
I 3, ed. Sedgefieldy p. 73. distinctly in this case : < magi- 

* KOnig .Alfred, p. 68 ; so Green, strum adiit et legity quo ledo matri 
?. £• p. loa retulit et recitauit* 

» 474 B [16], 486 A [43], 487 A 

G 2 
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questionably Alfred's own mother Osborh. That he 
ever have spoken to Asser of Judith^ who was onljr 
four years older than himself^ with all her doubtful 
history^ as his mother^ is, as Dr. Stubbs says \ shaohltig 
inconceivable. 

Lastly, an emphatic protest must be entered againiit tti 
abominable theory put forward by Wright * and LapfAp 
berg*, and accepted by Freeman*, Without a shrii d 
evidence, that ^thelwulf had divorced his nql^la-lrilU' 
Osburh — noble in character as in race — as Asser excellH^ 
says ^, in order to marry the child JuditR. The objeikif 
the theory is to get over the supposed chronolqgfad 
difficulties of the incident of the poetry book. I kM 
tried to show that those difficulties are imaginary. Brt 
no amount of chronological difficulties would induce ttftl 
accept a moral impossibility like this. It would be Ulv 
to give up the story altogether. When Osbur h died li4> 
not know. Her name does not occur in the ChroiuA V 
in charters. If she died in 854 or 855 •, grief for her hB 
may have been an additional motive for jEthelwuIf tofflfc 
the spiritual consolations associated with a visit to theklllf 
places. 

§ 61. jSthelwulf did not long survive his return iHit 
the Continent, dying about fifteen months lat^, Janua^ l)» 
858 ''. Looking back over his reignQ£.eigliteen and •IJ' 
yeai^s we seem to se etnatJ B[essex liiiilhiiullji iimiiilriW' 



' W. M. II. xlii 

^ Biographia Liter. Britan., i 

385. 

' i. 296, 311 ; modified in 

Thorpe^s translation, ii. 44. Pauli 
rightlyprotests against the theory, 
p. 67. 

* Diet. Nat. Biog., i. 154. 

' 'nobilis ingenio, nobilis et 
genere,' 469 A [4]. 



* cfl Faiili, a. a. p. 67. 

' See Chron. ii 81, ^ 

have shown that the Chrfi|ri^ 
(and Asserts) two years Ii ^ 
long. The Roman histoiilp ^ 
the other hand cuta him ^ 
rapidly: 'reuersus ad pitfll^ 
regnnm . . . pott paueoi ^^^ii^f? 
finiuit/ Liber Fontifioslis, |» »f^ 
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ttljd yance which she had made u rder Egbert ^' and indeed 
il tKiie respects that advance wSs^proBaHy greater in 

irance than in reality. There is no trace of any Limita- 

ise of superiority on ^thelwulf's part in regard to ^is^p^^^ 

Ifoitihambria or East Anglia; and though it is unsafe 

to aigne absolutejjf from silence, especially where our 

nllMrities are so meagre, the inference seems confirmed 

ly 4lie title which -/Ethelwulf give? himself in one of his 

Aailt rs, 'Rex Australium populorum^/ a district coin- 

cdflBt with that denoted by Asserts Saxonia^ as explained 

J^Olt^. While a Mercian charter which makes special 

fiorision for the entertainment of heralds (praecones) on 

ttar journeys between Mercia and Northumbrian and 

Ifania and Wessex ^ seems to indicate that those kingdoms 

cristed on a footing of equality and mutual independence. 

If Bargred of Mercians application to iEthelwulf in 853 

fv kelp against the Welsh implies that he regarded the 

iMm in any way as his over-lord, it equally shows that 

B^lbtrt's reduction of the Welsh had not been permanent. 

Bat on the whole I agree with Mr. Green ^ that the facts Characif 

of 2EthelwulFs reign do not bear out that character of ^^jf j^^ 

Widkness commonly ascribed to him/ which rests^ I think, reign. 

kigtly on the idea that a reputation for piety is incom- 

patfble with mental vigour. , /The hold of Wessex on Kent 

wmA its dependencies was not relaxed. /Egbert himself had 

tmamd it expedient to conciliate local feeling by making his 

•cm -^thelwulf under-king of these districts '^, a system for 

wliieh he could have pleaded the example of the great 

Cluurles, with which he must have become acquainted in 

t Birch,No.436;K.G.D.No.254. * Conquest of England, pp. 73, 

la Hm. Dun. i. 904, ' Anstrales 74. 

Inmes' has the same meaning. ' Birch, No. 395 ; K. 0. D. No. 

• 8»e above, § 30. 033 ; Stubbs, C. H. i. 172. 

* -Mrch, No. 454 ; K.G.D. No. 961. 
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the (lays of his exile ^. \Jthe same syBtem was contbued 

at Egbert's death, and again at iBthelwnlf 's departure for 

Rome, and at his death ; the latter division being pre- 

<^ii» ^tion scribed, according to Asser *, by the terms of ^thelwolf s 

"^ -??J**®*" will. Whether iEthelwulf really did venture to fly » 

>viil. much in the face of Mr. Freeman^ as to dispose of his 

dominions by will, cannot.be certainly kno^^^ as the wDl 

is not in existence. Anyhow, in view of the eariiff 

precedents, I hesitate to accept the theory of Lappenbeg 






and Pauli, that iEthelwulf intended definitely to sever 
Kent, &c., from Wessex, entailing it on the descendants 
of uSthelbcrht, who in turn were to remain excluded tron 
the Wessex succession ^. Possibly Kent was not at once 
ripe for incorporation with Wessex^ and the ammgement 
may have been justified as a transitional measure77Happ3} 
it came to an end on uSthelbald's death in 860; iBthel- 
berht retained Kent on his accession to Wessex*; ^thelred 
on this occasion^ and Alfred^ on the death of ^thelbeAt, 
])atrioticaIly abstaining from pressing the claims to Kent, 
which they might have based on the recent precedents.^ 
And this I take to be the residuum of fact in Asser's 
rhetorical statement ^ that Alfred might, if he liked, have 
assumed the royal power during his brother's lifetime 
Koigii of § 62. Of uEtjielbald^s short reign of two and a Wf 



bald* years nothing is recorded in the Chronicle^ 

ment ^ that his government was ' unbridled,' I regard 9S 

' Malmesbury has an interesting (§ 64), is of no authority. 

passage on the effects of Egbert's ^ ' Ut iustum erat,* adds Ab*^' 

foreign sojourn, G. R. L 105. 473 A [14]. 

« 47a B [la]. » 477 C [a4] ; cf. Lib. de Hy^ 

^ Pauli, u. s. p. 79 ; following p. 37 : < Ethelredus, quern fi^' 

Lappenberg, i. 396; E. T. iL 27. cepsgloriosusAlfredusooegitaD^ 

i think they have been misled se regnare.* 

by the Latin version of Alfred's * 47a D [13]. 

will, which, as I shall show 
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'e flourish^ based on his alleged incestuous marriage ; 

Henry of Huntingdon's pathetic sigh that ^at his 
England realised how much she had lost ^,' I take to 

equally valuable piece of rhetoric on the other side. 

TRth filhpi^ht^s reign of rather over five years the New I | 
h strugg le^ enters on a new and more serious phasS^J^ J^® 
r him, as we have seen ', Winchester was taken in the Danin 
]60j and though the assailants were ultimately driven underf 
severe blow must have been struck at the prestige of ^^^^7 / 
ix by the capture of her capitals The wintering * ^ 

I)anes in Thanet in 865, marks, according to Steen- 
Viie^ beginning of the deliberate and systematic 
pt to conquer England. The recent incorporation of 
with Wessex did not prevent the Kentishmen from 
ig a separate agreement with the foe. The next 
866, the Danes wintered i^L East Anglia, and there 
separate peace was made,\to be followed, four years 

) p. 152. aeui Carolini, ii. 59. Of. also the 

tse the words Danes and weU-known description of the 

, as the Chronicle does, earlier and very similar ravages 

e Scandinavian invaders of the Saxons, Sidonius Apolli- 

lly, without professing to naris, Epist. viii. 6. 

oish the origin of each ' See above, § 57. 

e band. This is the gene- * The Chronicle mentions this 

;lish use, on the Continent under 860, but only with the 

leric name is Nortmanni, vague date 'on his dsege,* Mn 

aen ; Green, Conq. £ng. p. his [^thelberht's] time.* This 

Einhard, Vita Car. 6'. la : seems to show that this part of 

VLG Sueones quos Nortman- the Chronicle cannot have been 

»mus * ; ibid, c 14 : ' Nort- written up till some little time 

qui Dani uocantur.' Ranke after the event. It is a foreign 

' it is impossible to dis- Chronicler, Prudentius Trecensis, 

h Danes and Northmen,* who enables us to fix it to the 

sch., YI. L 4a. For a vivid year of iBthelberht*s accession, 

tion of their ravages in 860, Pertz, L 454. For what fol- 

see Folcuini Gesta Abb. lows the Chronicle is the autho- 

dum, cc 16, 17, Pertz, iv. rity, except where otherwise 

and the verses of Ermol- stated, 

gellus, DQmmler, Poetae ^ Vikinger, p. 55. 
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later^ by the definite eonquest of that land, and the dnth 
of its martyr-king^ St. Edmund. In 867^ the never-endBy 
civil discords of Northumbria opened that country alM 4d 
the invaders; and there too a separate peace was mad^ 
and a pnppet king, Egbert, was set np by the Danes Hi 
the district north of the Tyne, just as they set up Ceolwil( 
a few years later, in Mercia. Mercians turn was to eow 
the following year. 

But meanwhile/ in 866, i Ethelred had su cceeded^ 
brothe r yEthelberht on tbe,ibrone^ Wessex^ ji^fl i>. ia im^ j 

authority ^ states that iEthelred was AlfrSTT &voinie 
brother. The statement is probably a mere inference ftoB 
the record of their co-operation contained in the Chrowk 
and Asser ; but in itself it is likely enough. 

In 868 the Danes invaded Mercia and wintered at 
Nottingham. Burgred, who with his Witan Iiad in 853 
invoked uEthelwulFs help against the Welsh, and who 
that same year had married iEthelwulPs only daughter 
Ealhswith, now once more with his Witan invoked the akl 
of iEthelred and Alfred against this newer and much nove 
dangerous foe. The brothers obeyed the call^ and maiekil 
to Nottingham, but they did not venture to attack te 
Danish lines, and the Mercians made peace with ft0 
invaders. 

§ 63. It will have been noticed that the A^erciana^jfiB^ ; 
tion for We st Saxon help is said to have been mai^ 
^thelred and Alfred jointly ^ ; and it is significant ttali* 
is just before this Mercian campaignthat Asser first 1ft]f^ 



* Sim. Dun. L 55 f., 225; ii. 
106, no, 377, 391. 

* Liber de Hyda, p. 27. 

' According to MS. F of the 
Chronicle, the appointment of 



^thelred to the'archbishcfdi' 
Canterbury was made by Ift^ 
red and Alfred jointly, Chm^ 
383. i 
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(1 the title serrtndarius \. alluded to in an earlier Title 
This title is unique^n English history. Apart ^^^ 
=!er and writers who copy Asser, the only instances Alfre 
56 of the word g^ven by Ducange are as the title 
nastic oflBcer. And this to some extent confirms 
estion already made ^, that the word is to be traced 
5 influence; for in Irish secnaby literally 'second 
is one of the regular titles of the prior of a 
•y. And I look on ' secundarius ' as the equiva- 
Lhe Irish 'tanist/^the person appointed or elected 
be lifetime ofthe chief a s his fut ^ire ^ii^fipssnrgj 
s to be remarked that the Irish word tanaise or Signi 
anglicised 'tanist/ actually means 'secundus/ The ^^^ 
3n of tanistryi existed among the Welsh *, though 
not come across any name for it so closely corre- 
^ with the meaning of 'secundarius' as the Irish 
What then I take to be the significance of the 
applied to Alfred is this : that some time between 
d's accession in 866 and 868 a definite agreement ; 
e to, by which Alfred was recognised as JSthelred's/ 
p, to the exclusion, for the present at any rate, o^ 
jr's children (if at this time he had any) ; Alfred ii^' 
>erhaps definitely abandoning any claim to Kent, 
leory derives some confinnation from the very 
arrangement which was come to about this time 



L [19] ; it occurs again berht, which is not impossible ; 

] (battle of Ashdown) ; cf. Ailred of Rievaulx' phrase : 

], in relation to Alfred's * cum fratribus aliquo tempore 

In the last passage regnauit/ ed. Migne, col. 719. 

said to have borne the * See above, p. 40. 

entibus fratribus.' The » cf. O'Curry, Manners and Cus- 

probably mere rhetoric ; toms of the Ancient Irish, I. 

> it might point to the cxxxii f. 

ent as to the succession * Rhjs and Brynmor Jones, 

een made under JEthel- The Welsh People, p. 203. 
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in regaitl to the private landed property belonging to ik 
brothers. In the preamble to Alf red^s will it is stated All 
-^ilthelwulf loft certain property to be held in commqiB hj 
the three brothers, ^Ethelbald, iEthcIred, and Alfred, tk 
ultimate survivor to have the whole. On the deatk of 
-^Ethelbald, ^ ^thelred and 1/ says Alfred, * gave our ihaK 
in trust to our kinsman ^, King ^thelberht, on condition fU 
he restored it to us [i.e. at his death] in the same state ai 
he received it. And he did so, not only in respect of flit 
property which he obtained by our concurrence, but abo ii 
respect of that which he himself acquired.' When ^thdrad 
succeeded, Alfred suggested in the Witan a final divinoB 
of the property. jEthclred pointed out the difficulty d 
division, and promised that, if Alfred would withdraw hii 
proposal, he (iEthelred) would leave him not only the 
whole of the joint property, but also that acquired by Imt- 
self separately. To this Alfred agreed. The next dMK 
recites how certain modifications were made at a later tin^ 
because the Danish troubles had brought home to tht 
brothers that, under the original agreement, the ehiUicB 
of the one who died first might be left without ttj 
provision. 

§ 64. It is to be observed in the first place that tUi 
will, and the provisions of JEthelwulf 's will therein reoitedii 
have to do solely w^th the private property of the faflulyi 
there is not a word about the royal succession. It is €■!/ 
in the Latin version that this is mentioned ; and that tte 
Latin is not the original, is proved by the fact that it ■ 
full of the most obvious mistranslations from the SiiflB* 
Indeed, I am not sure that the introduction of the Wpi 



^ It is curious that though 
Alfred speaks of JSthelbald, 
JKthelred and himself as three 
brethren, he only calls .£thel- 



berht * our kinsman,* 
mseg.* The same use ooci 
Bede, p. 188, where Oswy 
0swald*8 'ms&g.* 
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succession is not the result of a mistranslation ^ Secondly^ 
the mclosion of ^thelbald is rather against the story of 
hie rebellion; while on the other hand the omission of 
.fithelberht is to be accounted for on the supposition that 
lie had been provided for in other clauses of the'will^ not 
here recited; for Asser distinctly says^ that iEthelwulf 
divided his private property between his sons and his 
dsnghter. However^ notwithstanding the exclusion of 
^thelberht from this particular portion of the inheritance^ 
^thelrcd and Alfred made it over to him, on condition 
that at his death they should receive, not only it, but also 
parate property ; in other words, they made much the 
agreement as was ultimately made between jSIthelred 
and Alfred. 

Hie latter agreement was made, says Alfred, when But 
.athelred had succeeded; that is, shortly after 866. It arr^l^l"' 
doei not seem to me unreasonable to suppose that some ments 
gement was made at the same time with reference to probably 



the succession, and sanctioned in the same Witenagemot. ™*^® ^ 
Alfred's marriage took place according to Asser in 868, cession. 
the very year of the Mercian expedition. Whether at the 
time of the agreement about the private property any of 
.Sthelred's children had been born is uncertain. The sub- 
saqiient modifications, providing for the children of the 
two brothers, would seem to suggest that they had not. 
An^ow they must have been too young to be contemplated 
M possible successors, in the not unlikely event of ^thelred's 
faUing in battle; and the danger of the country required 

^ Hear the beginning Alfred can have. He therefore natur- 
of 'min jrfe ]>8Bt me God ally took the sentence to refer to 



mine yldran forgeafon/ i. e. Alfred^s election as king by the 

inheritanoe which God and Witan ; and the rest may have 

fcre&thengnatedme.* The followed from this. 

iranalator give* ' principes ^ * 47a B [la]. 

< yldran,* a meaning which it 
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that there should be no uncertainty on the question of the 
succession. It is by this definite recognition of Alfred as 
successor that I would explain the title of ' secundarins ' 
given to him by Asser. I may add that^ except as to the 
Celtic analogies which I have suggested, this is practically 
the view of Dr. Stubbs ^, though I was not conscious of 
the fact when I worked out my own theory. 

§ 65. For two years Wessex had a respite. The year 
869 was spent by the invaders in Deira with their head- 
quarters at York. In 870, as already mentioned, they 
completed their conquest of East Anglia. /But in the 
I rpllowing year the storm burst. This was indeed 'Alfred's 
ar of Battles/ as it is called by the late Mr. W. H. 

imcox in an excellent article on the subject, which he 
contributed to the second number of the English Historical 
Review ^. Here, as seven years later, the object of the 
Danes seems to have been to surprise Wessex by an attack 
in mid- winter. Mr. S imcox, by reckoning back the intervals 
between the various engagements as given in the Chronicle 
from the death of ^Ethelred, which is stated to have occurred 
'after Easter,' placed the beginning of the campaign in 
January. But a fact, first pointed out, as far as I know, 
by Sir James Ramsay ^, enables us to fix it more precisely. 
Heahmund, bishop of Sherborne, fell in the battle of 
Marton, the last engagement in which JSthelred took part- 
So little was his warlike activity held to derogate from his 
episcopal character, that his death in battle against a 
heathen foe won him the title of martyr *, and a place in 
the calendar. His day is March 22, and that would almost 
certainly be the day on which he fell ; and this fits in well 
with the statement of the Chronicle that the battle of 



^ Const. Hist. i. 142 note. 

« April, 1886. 

' Foundations ofEnglandyi. 244. 



* * Martyrio ooronatus est 
R. W. i. 31a 
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Marton was before Easter, which fell on April 15 in 871 *. 
Reckoning backward from this we get January 22 for the Chrouo- 
English defeat at Basing, January 8 for the victory of ^^' 
.\shdown, January 4 for the abortive attack on the Danish 
lines at Beading, December 31 for the successful engage- 
ment at Englefield, and December 28 for the descent of 
the Danes on Beading. These two last dates according to 
our reckoning belong to 870 ; but the Chronicler, who begins 
his year with Christmas Day ^, is quite correct in placing 
them in 871. 

The Danes seized Reading and fortified the tongue of The 
land between the Kennet and the Thames^; a large Rea^fng 
foraging party under two jarls was cut up by -^thelwulf, 
the ealdorman of Berkshire, at Englefield, but the main 
attack by the royal brothers on the Danish lines at 
Reading failed, and here the victor of Englefield was 
slain. Gaimar gives some details as to the route by which 
the defeated English made their escape, which seem to me 
perfectly genuine, though I know not whence he derived 
them *. Mr. Simcox objects to them on military grounds, 
of which I do not profess to be a judge. Anyhow, only 
four days later the English gained the brilliant victory of Battle oi 
Ashdown, about five-and-twenty miles further to the west. ^ ^^^ 
I confess I find it difficult to fit into the Chronicler's account 
of the battle the well-known anecdote of Asser*^, which 
tells how iEthelred refused to engage until the priest had 
finished saying mass, though Mr. Simcox accepts it as 
* perfectly historical.' However, if true, iEthelred's delay 
had no bad effect on the result of the battle; and the 
bringing up of a fresh body of troops after the enemy had 

^ Not March 31, as Mr. Simcox of Asserts good additions to the 

says. Chronicle. 

' Chronicle, IL oxzxix. if. * Chronicle, ii. 87. 

» Asser, 476 A [ai]. This is one * 476 C [aa]. 
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already been disordered by Alfred's 'boar-like' chaige', 
may have largely contributed to the victory. So that the 
cheap sneers of some writers have not the merit of beng 
even superficially effective. 

We have noticed^ that among the objects of infamt 
which Asser claims to have seen with his own eyes mi 
the solitary thorn round which the battle of Ashdova 
raged. It is an interesting fact^ first pointed out to ■• 
by my friend Mr. Taylor^ that among the BerkihiR 
Hundreds enumerated in Domesday is one called Nachidi' 
dom^ i.e. Naked-thorn^ containing within itself a vautf 
of the same name^ and. also the manor of Ashdown \ Ai 
the name of a hundred^ 'Naked -thorn' has perished; ill 
the manors which it contained are by modem arrangemflrii 
distributed among several hundreds. But it was sugg&tti 
by Dr. Wilson, formerly President of Trinity Colkfei 
Oxford *, that the name of ' Naked-thorn ' manor probably 
survived in a slightly altered form in the name of Boiglh 
thorn Farm, close to Ashdown*. The manor of NaW- 
thorn was held by the Conqueror in demesne ; that of 
Ashdown by Henry de Ferrers. It is certainly, ai 
Mr. Taylor remarks, an interesting fact that the site of 'i 
the battle of Ashdown should have been owned by tti ^ 
Conqueror himself. 



^ * Aprino more,' 476 D [23]. 
^ See above, p. 16. 

* Domesday, ff. 57 b, 60 a. 

* See a letter to the Times of 
August 30, 1864, by Mr. ITenry 
Moody of Winchester. I was 
wrong in identifying (Chron. ii. 
87) the Compton near which Ash- 
down is to be sought with the 
Compton near East Ilsley ; it is 
Compton Beauchamp in Shriven- 
ham Hundred. This correction 



I also owe to Mr. Taylor. 

* I cannot find Bonghttal<; 
Farm either on the aix-indblt.' 
twenty-five-inch Ordnance 
There is a spot called Thiokl 
about a mile east of AahiVi^ 
Park; a hm called Alfrrf^ 
Castle juat west of the Flul^ 
Alfred's HiU between Ix^fd^ 
and Uffington ; Danesfield 
south of Lamboume. 
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From AshAnm tihe beaten Danes withdrew to their lines 
at Beading. A fortnight later fortune turned once more, 
and the English were defeated at Basing. This southward Battles c 
movement seems to indicate that the Danes were striking ^^^^^ 
lor Winchester, the capital of Wessex^. The fact that i^/;. ' 
they were unable to press the attack home, shows that the 
English, though defeated, were still formidable. Then for 
two months our authorities are silent. The Chronicler tells 
OS that in this year of battles there were no less than nine 
• general engagements^, not counting minor operations. 
But of these nine engagements only six are actually 
named, Englefield, Reading, Ashdown, Basing, Marton, 
Wilton. It is just possible that one or more of the 
unnamed battles may have taken place in the interval. 
The next engagement, however, that we hear of was at 
a place called by the Chronicler Meretun, which is neither and Mar 
Merton in Surrey, nor Merton near Bicester, nor (as ^^ 
I once thought) Marden near Devizes, but, as Mr. Simcox 
argues with great probability, Marton, about three miles 
south of Great Bedwin in Wiltshire ; and here the English, 
at first victorious, had ultimately to yield possession of the 
field of battle, and a month later, shortly after Easter^, 
^thelred died. Whether he was wounded in the battle *, Death of 
or whether he was simply worn out by the incessant strain 
and exposure of the last four months^ he equally died for 
England and the Faith, and it is difficult to read with 
patience the depreciatory comments of some writers, 
who seem here also to assume that piety and efficiency 
must be mutually exclusive qualities. But with Alfred to 

' Simcox, XL 8. battle : ^ fii navrez par un coup 

• * Folo-gefeoht.* d*espeye ' ; this is certainly wrong. 
' Florence gives the date as For Langtoft*s confusions on the 

^pril 83, i. 85. subject of ^thelred, see above, 

* Xiangtoft makes him kiUed in p. 65. 



Alfied'a 
task. 
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succeed him^ Browning^s noble woidi w&n certainly true of 
-3ilthelred :-^ 

*0 soldier-saint^ 
To work begun shall ever pause for death ^.' 

The^<£ ^ of Eng ljjid ^and of Western Euro pe huDg, 
humanly spSiking, on the heart and brain ani arm of 
a young man of thMe-and-twenty years. That, under 
(Tod, he proved himselr equal iohisnfglftask, is what has 
justly earned for him the title of Great *.^.<^ 

^ The Ring and the Book, Pom- p. 2. In the Hyde Begister, p. 

pilia, ad finem. 13, Edward, Alfred's son, is called 

^ This title is not older than * Eadweardus Magnus.* 
the sixteenth century, Pauli, u. s. 
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LECTURE IV 

ID'S CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE DANES \ 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION | 

^ Ale&edis one of the greatest figures in the history Alfred's 
world.\> These are not the words of any insular 8^*"®^ 
but of the great German historian, Leopold von 
, who, if I may venture to criticise so great a man, 
st too diplomatic and cosmopolitan in his view of 
too little sensitive to purely national movements 
[rations. 

%hen Alfred a scended the throne in gyi^ the State of 
} was dark enough!^ and we can well believe what at^his^- 
jUs us, confirmed^^as it seems to be by expressions cession, 
ed himself in the Boethius, tha^ it was only 
tly that Alfred imdertook the burden laid upon 
The earlier writer embodied in Simeon of Durham 
tinctly that Alfred Was elected by the chief men of 
le people \ Our primary authorities tell us nothing 
* ; and though their silence is not conclusive *, 
bl election would probably be rendered imnecessary 

geschichte, YL ii. 46. praesulibus totius gentls eligitur,* 

d moiiuB* 477 C [94] ; S. D. ii. 8i. 

ius, c. 17: '])u watst 1» * A8ser*s statement, n. s., that 

3 seo gitsung 7 seo ge- Alfred succeeded 'cum summa 

sea eorVlican anwealdes omnium . . • regni accolarum uo- 

> licode, neic eaUes fors- luntate,* probably does not refer 

gimde ]>isses eor^ican to formal election. 

. Sedgefield, p.. 40. ■ Cf. Chronicle, ii. i45> ^46* 
: Elfredus a ducibus et a 
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bj fha arrangement already come to with reference 1 
■ooeession ; while it certainly was no time for coroi 
festivities or anything of that kind. Even before Mth 
death'a new force of wikings^ ' a summer army ^ ' as o] 
to those who had wintered in the landj invaded the co 
^thelred was interred atWimbome^ where^ in Asserts 
' he awaits the coming of the Lord, and the first resuri 
with the just*.' Even while Alfred was busied wi 
brother's exequies^ an engagement was being foo^ 
his absence. Ethelwerd alone tells us of this ei 
ment ^ ; and at one time I supposed ^ that his acconi 
merely a mistaken version of the battle of Wiltoi 
I am now convinced that his account is distinct^ an 
it is not improbable in itself. If I understand him ri 
and he is never very easy to understand/tiie new fo 
wikings came to Beading^ where they were joined 1 
Danes who had wintered in the country j. and toj 
they defeated an English force, which was in no 
numbers, owing to the absence of the king. If i 
correct, we have here one of the unnamed * f olc-gef eo 
the Chronicle *. But though Ethelwerd calls it a 1 
Victory * for the Danes, it seems to have opened to 



* ' sumor-lida/ 

" 477 C [24]. Tlie same phrase 
is used of Burgred of Mercia, who 
died at Rome, 478 B [a6]. Mr. 
Simcox sees in the phrase (based 
on Rey. zz. 6) a possible trace of 
British Pelagianism. Anyhow the 
special use of the phrase in these 
two cases is no doubt due to the 
fact that Asser regarded £thel- 
red as a martyr, and Burgred as 
a pilgrim. 

* p. 514 C. 

* Chronicle, iL 88. 

* Ethelwerd distinctly recog- 



nises that there were thi 
gagements in addition to 
which he names : ' tria oer 
exceptis supra memoratis 1 
only Ethelwerd*s list of su 
differ from that in the Gfa 
by the omission of Wilti 
the substitution of the 
battle of Beading. Mr. 
does not notice this pas; 
Ethelwerd; perhaps he 
garded it at a distorted 
of the battle of Wilton. 
* * sterilis uictoriae stati 
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t of Wessex^ for the next engagement was fought Battle of 
)n, a mou^ after iEthelred's deaths that is towards W^^*^"* 
of May, where another of those enigmatic contests 
ce, in which the Danes are put to flight, and yet 
upon the field of battle. Possibly the Danas, 
in real or pretended flight, turned upon their 
J pursuers and defeated them. This seems to be 
y suggested by Asserts narrative^. After this, 
as made, probably by purchase, and a respite wsa 
rth paying for> The Danes had suffered scarcely 
I the West Saxons *, and for four whole years they 
Wessex. The question has been asked: Why did 
gred of Mercia come to the help of his brothers-in- 
}heir hour of need, as they had come to help him 
ars before ? Mr. Simcox points out that here too 
►ised Ingulf* supplies the right answer. Burgred 
ained by an incursion of the Welsh, acting, no 
a concert with the Danes. 

After this peace, the Danes moved^from Beading, The 
ad* remained their head-quarters, to London, where i^o^don. 
int the winter of 871-2, and forced the Mercians 
re to purchase peace. . Alfred seems to have kept « 
■ate an army of observation iii the neighbourhood, 
iter annal, speaking of the alms sent by Alfred to 
nd India in 883 ^, says that this was in fulfilment 
TT made ' when they encamped against the host at 
And through God's mercy/ adds the pious 

udacitatem persequen- . . . cum Britonibus oocupatus, 

pientes/ 477 D [25]. qui crebris irruptionibus Occiden- 

i millia Paganae expedi- talem partem Regni sui Meroiae 

perierunt, nisi soli Deo, inquietabant,* p. 25. 
m,' 477 E [25]. The * This notice is in all MSS. 

if we aUow for Asserts of the Chronicle except A. See 

toric, is not unfounded. notes ad loc. 
rredus lEiex Merciorum 
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Chronicler, 'they fully obtained their prayer after tibt 
vow/ Whether these last words refer to an actual 
inflicted on the Danes by Alfred> or only to his sui 
keeping them out of Wessex^ we cannot tell. In 
case the notice illustrates very strikingly the fragmi 
nature of even our best authorities. The weight «f $$ 
exactions which Burgred had to impose to raise the 
for the Danes^ is illustrated by a lease executed thii 
year (872) of lands belong^ing to the see of Wo 
which was necessitated 'owing to the enormous tribAk 
the year when the heathen sat in London^/ The Mit 
year the Danes moved northwards and wintered at ToA^f^ 
872-3. The next winter, 873-4^ was spent at Biflih 
and in 874^ after destroying that mausoleum of the MMhi- 
kings ^, they overran the whole of Mercia, drove out BoipA 
who withdrew to Rome to die ; and set up in his plaM lv 
the present a puppet king in the person of 'an 
king's thane/ as the Chronicle quaintly calls him, 
Ceolwulf , ' an Englishman by race, but a barbarint il 
cruelty V In 875 the Danes divided their forces, and pt 
went to the Tyne and part went to Cambridge. The ^ 
event recorded in connexion with the history of Wesaifc 
this year is the defeat, by Alfred in person *, as it fiV 
seem, of a small fleet of seven wiking ships. ♦ 

§ 68. But in 876 the Cambridge division of the IMI 
managed to slip past the Saxon 'fyrd,' and get 
Wareham, the ancient importance of which is still at 
by the large quadrangular earthworks *. We do not 



1 Birch, Noe. 533, 531 ; K. C. D. 
Ko. 303. 

' ^ monasterium celeberrimum, 
omnium regum Merciorum sacra* 
tissimum Mausoleum funditus 
destruxerunt,* Ingulf, p. 96 (of. 
FL Wig. i. 72). On a point like 



this Ingulf may probal 
trusted. 

' ^Anglicus genere, 
barus impietate,* Ingulf p. 

* ^f5r JElfred cyning 
ss/ 

• Of. Murray's Guide B 
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They 
make a 
dash for 
Exeter. 
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w)it time of year this was; but apparently the Danes 
itijid there till the following winter ^ ; when Alfred found 
ikopedient to make peace with them^ by purchase, according 
to Ithelwerd ; the Danes giving hostages, and swearing 
Aor most binding oaths on the sacred temple-ring, ' on 
flUk they would never swear before to any people/ Yet 
k i|ite of this, the negotiations were only a blind on the 
fHt of the Danes, and under cover of them they took to 
ttar horses, and slipped away by night to Exeter. This 
to have been early in 877. Alfred failed to overtake 
before they reached Exeter, and he did not venture to 
iteflk them behind their fortifications ^. But he sat down 
at blockaded them by land, and^ if a later account may be 
tabd ^, his ships watched the mouth of the Exe. Mean- 
Hib a wiking. fleet of 120 sail was making its way west 
ibil from East Anglia, no doubt with the view of throwing 
il^lies and reinforcements into Exeter. But off the 
Ml of Swanage they were caught in a violent storm, Destruc- 
■I in Gaimar's uncomplimentary language, who rather ^^^jg^* 
i^lferates the number of the fleet, ' 140 ships went to fleet, 
til devils V But for the wreck of these lizo ships, the 
fan of the campaign, perhaps even of the whole war, 
Sfllbl have been very different \ The motto on a Dutch 
struck to commemorate the ruin of the Armada in 



Dorset, and Somerset, 
is the onlj English 
to which Asser g^ves the 
•bll 'castellnm,* 478 D [27]. 
wIMb the term once of a Danish 

H«3B[37]. 
* lii evasion of the Danes from 

WMam to Exeter is mentioned 
' iMlChron. both under 876 and 

^ Vie earlier mention is prob- 
Itorelj proleptic, giving by 
|Rtion what was the issue 



of the affair. 
' ' ]>8er him men to ne meahte.* 
' This is the interpolated passage 
in Asser, which cannot, as I have 
shown above (§ 20), be traced 
further back than Roger of Wen- 
dover. It sounds however per- 
fectly genuine. 

* V. 3105. 

* I owe this suggestion to Pro- 
fessor Earle. 
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1588 would apply here also: ^Flauit et dissipati sont^' 
'Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters ^' And so the 
Danes in Exeter were fain to submit^ and swore mighty 
oaths, which for once they kept, and withdrew to Mercia, 
which they now partitioned, dividing part of it among 
themselves, and restoring the remainder to their puppet 
Ceolwulf . This partition is of some prospective importance 
as being probably the origin of the distinction between 
English and Danish Mercia ^. 

§ 69. Of the sudden swoop of the Danes on Chippenham 
in Januar}% 878, and Alfred's retirement to Athelney I have 
said enough above ^. It was at Easter^ March 23^ 8^8, 
that Alfred and his little band reared the fort on Athelney. 
Some seven weeks later^ that is to say^ about the middle 
of May, he moved out of it to Brixton Deverill near 
Warminster. The date of this movement must have 
been carefully fixed, and widely made known by Alfred's 
messengers beforehand. For here he was joined at once 
by the levies of Somerset, Wilts., and part of Hampshire, 
' and they were fain of him,' says the Chronicler, in words 
the more expressive for their extreme simplicity. How 
effectually the preliminary arrangements had been made; is 
shown by the fact that the very next day Alfred was able 
to continue his forward movement to Leigh near Westburj , 
and the next day to Edington*. Her/ a general eii^age- 



i 






^ Ranke, Engl. Gesch., B. III. 
c. 6. 

^ Exodus XV. 10. 

' For the whole of this and the 
following sections I may refer to 
the Chronicle, with my notes. 

^ § 46, above. 

^ I give what seems to me the 
most probable line of march. But 



every one of these three phfces, 
(i) Eegbryhtesstan, (a) Iglea, (3! 
Ethandun, . has been variooslf 
identified. The following series 
have been proposed — A. (i) Brix- 
ton, (9) Clay HiU near Warminster. 
(3) Edington ; B. (as in the 
C. (i) Brattoi 
(2) Highley Coi 
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ment was fought with the whole Danish army unde^Battle o 

Ethai 
dun. 



Guthrum, which had moved out of Chippenham. TK-^ Ethan- 




result was a complete victory for Alfred: *he put thei 
to flight^«nd rode after them to their fort^ and sat down 
befor^it for a fortnight, and then the host {here) gave him 
leading hostages an<y swore mighty oaths that they would ySubmis- 
quit his realm. And they further promised that their king^j^^^jj^^j^^ 
should receive baptisn^I' And so it was performed, and'^-^^i7-^:=rr 
three weeks later [that is, about the end of the first week 
in June] the king Guthrum, with twenty-nine of those 
that were worthiest in the host, came to him at AUer near 
Athdney ; and the king received him at baptism, and his 
chrism-loosing was a^ Wedmore ; and he was twelve nights 
with the king, and he honoured him much, and feed his 
followers/ The ' fort ' to which Alfred pursued his flying 
foes was, I think, the Danish lines at Chippenham ; and 
though high authorities, including Professor Earle, take 
a different view ^, I am glad to see that I am supported by 
our military historian, Professor Oman ^. The submission 
of the Danes would be furthered by a great disaster which Defeat 
befell another body of them earlier in the year. A wiking i)anes ii 
fleet, which had wintered in South Wales '^, crossed to the North 
opposite coast of Devon ; probably intending, after ravaging 
the southern coast of the Bristol Channel, as they had 
already ravaged the northern coast, to effect a junction 
with the Danes at Chippenham. The men of Devon, 
under their ealdorman Odda, took refuge in a rude fort ^, 

ham, (3) Heddington on the tion north-west of Chippenham is 

Roman road from Bath to Harl- against it. 

borough. Bratton seems to me ^ viz. that it is Bratton Camp, 

impossibleonphilcdogieal grounds, between Edington and Westbury. 

Yatton has also been proposed * Essays, p. 138. 

for Ethandun. Philologically it ' Asser, 481 B [3a], v.s. pp.44> 

is possible; (cf. Tarnton near 51. 

Oxford = Eardingtnn) but itsposi- * 'aroem imparatam atque im- 



The 
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East 
Anglia. 
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])robably Kenny Castle near Appledore. The Danes^ imder 
Ubba^ the brother of Halfdene and Ingwar^ expected id 
easy victory, but the English, sallying oat unexpectedly it 
early dawn, put their foes to rout, slaying over 800 of than, 
and driving the rest to their ships \ The mystic BftTen 
Banner fell into the hands of the victors. After tlie 
ceremony at Wedmore the Danes retired, in accordance 
with their promise, to Cirencester ^, and the next yearj^879, 
they withdrew altogether to East Anglia ; while a hoij d 
wikings, which had gathered at Fulham, crossed ta ibc 
Continent. It would seem that, whether by formal com- 
pact or no*, not only Wessex and its dependencies but 
English Mercia west of Watling Street was cleared of tlie 
invader. 

§ 70. I have said elsewhere that Alf red holdfl iit-Wi l 
h istory the pl ace whic h romanc eaasignB to Ax&g£^ ; and 
certainly, after this mid-May victory of AlfreoatEdingtOtti 



I 



munitam, nisi quod moenia nostro 
more erecta , . . haberet . . . locus 
tutissimus . . . Ricut nos ipsi uidi- 
mus,* ib. Is any type of earth- 
works known which is specifically 
Welsh ? Asser's episcopal charge 
of Exeter, if a fact, would account 
for his knowledge of the district. 
The name of Odda comes from 
Ethelwerd, p. 515 D. 

^ Mediaeval and modern writers, 
overlooking the word * brother,' 
write as if it were Ingwar and 
Halfdene themselves who fell ; so 
S. D. ii. Ill, 114. Professor Oman 
writes Ingwar and Hubba, on I 
know not what authority. Essays, 
p. 137. The name Ubba comes 
only from Gaimar. 

* The details are mostly from 
Asser, u. s. He gives the number 



of slain as laoo ; i, e. odoo tat 
looco. Ethelwerd, p. 515 1^ Mjt 
that the Danes were finalljTls- 
torious ; but it is hard to reooadlt 
this with the Chronioley and iUU 
more with Asser. 

' The Chronicle puis thia Wite 
879 ; but, seeing that the battis of 
El^andun was fought in Maji it 
almost certainly belongs to Hkm 
same year 878. It is this mfihiVs 
which throws the ohronologj of 
the Chronicle a year wrong fkoa 
this point up to 897 ( ^ 896). 

* No document exists embody- 
ing the terms of the agreeaMk 
of 878. < Alfred and Gathiwali 
peace,* often oonfdsed with tko 
treaty of Wodmon^ bslrtnfi to 
886. 

" Chroa. iL 1x4. 
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his followers might well have suDg the song which our late 
Laureate places in the mouths of Arthur's men ' : — 

'Blow tminpet, for the world is white with Mayj 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll'd away ! 
Blow thro' the living world — "Let the King reign." 

* Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his May 1 
Blow, for our Sun is mightier day by day I 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand I Let the King reign . 

' The King will follow Christ ; and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a eecret thing. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign.' 

'The long night has rolled away.' — 'Tea, even like 
as a dream when one awaketh, bo shalt Thou make 
their image tef ^Afely^Every lilstonan is agreed that 
this is the tur gtng-^ffit^in the luator y, not o nly of 
England, but of "WestemEurope— -V WeBse s_ was saved ; / 
and in saving Wess ex, Alfred -aayrf "E^^aad ; and in / ;■ - ■ . 
saving Er.gSmt;-heJi£ve^.^aster n Eu r o iir'trom becoming ' ! 
a heathen Scandi navian pow er ^/ In rctognislng the Lom ani 
DaJliah occupation "of East Anglia, Eastern Mereia, and ^"^ 
Northumbria, Alfred was hardly making a cession, for they 
Ha3~ iieVSf 'l3een llis to cede; he was at most giving up 
a shadowy overlordship which neither he, nor his brothers, 
nor, probably, even his father had ever exercised. The only 
district which was in strictness ceded whs Essex ; and it 
was a heavy loss that London remained for some years 
longer a Danish city. But the gains far outweighed the The gii 
losses ; and we can bnt ask in wonder "what were the causes tJJeYoBi 
)f wo great a chang e. Some light is gained when we have 
B*>^"<4. "rfr AW «'(> Athelney was not buraing cakes, 

■ IdjfJmim^'Bat^^Ktnmabtt ' dhron. tu ■- ehEefly from 
■ - otiL- "■ -^ Goat. fingL pp. It! It 
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but organising victoiy. Then, too, he had good hi 
We have seen what Odda did in Devonshire ; and Etbel- 
werd lays stress on the co-operation of ^thelnoth, tlie 
ealdormau of Somerset, in the dark days of Athelaey'. 
There is nothing like work in common for a great cmsei 
in face of great difficulties, for cementing friendship^ and 
perhaps it is to these days that Werferth of Woroeiter 
looks back when in one of his charters he speab of 
iEthelnoth as * the friend of us all -K' 

§ 71. Another and very important point is this. The 
chief difficulties of our forefathers under Alfred, as of Vi 
their descendants, in South Africa at the present day, aiow 
from the extreme mobility of the enemy *, and the way m 
which they used the horses which they brought witTi than 
or captured *, not indeed for fighting (that was never JEfo 
the Danish or the Saxon mode of warfare}^ but for dashing , 
from point to point, and eluding * and surprising the enony. 
They were, in modem phrase, mounted infantry. It wooU 
seem as if the English were learning to copy them in Hob. 



* p. 515 D. 

' Cf. what is said in the Soli- 
loquies, p. 182 : *gyf ]K>nne aefre 
gebyreC fJ ))ii . . . hsefst ealle )>ino 
freond myd ]^e . . . on J>am ilcan 
weorce, 7 on \mm. ilcan willan fSe 
K^e best lyst don ' ; cf. Boeth. xxix. 
§ I (p. 66) : * cyningas ne magon 
nsenne weorf^scipe foi^rengan 
buton hiora ];egna fultume/ 

* < umeealra freond,' Birch, No. 
582 ; K. C. D. No. 327. I do not 
mean to assert that Werferth was 
at Athelney or Edington, though 
he may have been. But he and 
JSthelnoth were working for a 
common end, and his district be- 
nefited largely by Alfred's victory. 

* 'They were the flTBtE"*-- 



i 



warriors who realised the vahM of 
quick movement in war,' Qrean> 
C. R p. 89. 

" '])8argehorsudewurdon,*866: 
' se gehorsoda here,* 876, 877 ; 'H 
wear]> se here gehordod sBfterfsni 
gefeohte/ 881. Conversely after 
a defeat : * hie wurdon Jmbt be- 
horsude,' 885. Asser, describing 
this last incident, says : ' eqm 
quos de Francis secum addiiie- 
rant, derelictis,* 483 G [37] ; ' hie 
asettan him . . . ofer [so. to Sng- 
land] mid horsum/ 893 ; d Fkr. 
Wig. i. III. 

* Note the use of 'lnitwflsi* Mr 

the morements of tke IsTader*, 

865. H-* ^"'> . «7iL 
^ Chron. IL 114. , -^. . 
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You may have noticed that in the extract from the Chronicle 
which I read just now, describing the sequel of the 
battle of Edington, it is said that Alfred * rode after the 
enemy to their fort^ The only other occasion up to this 
campaign ^, where any such phrase is used of an English 
force, is in the preceding year, where the Chronicler 
describes the brave but ineffectual dash which Alfred made 
to try and intercept the treacherous Danes before they got / 
into Exeter ^. / 

But^after all, the greatest of all human causes of success Alfred's 
(though it is not merely human) is contained in those fnfl^en'o, 
words of the Chronicler already quoted, ' they were fain of 
him/ The personality of Alfred was beginning to tell, 
aid to rally to itself all that was worthiest in the nation. 
It has been compared, not unaptly, to the resurrection of 
Fnnoe under Joan of Arc ^. 

§72. For _the next few years Alfred had comparative Compara 
P«oe, the Danes being mostly occupied on the Continent. *^^^ ^**"^ 
Th^ was a small, but successful, naval engagement in 
881 or 88a *, and in 884 * a body of the enemy landed in 
E^t and laid siege to Rochester, throwing up their usual 
fortifications round their own positions. But the besieged 
defended themselves successfully till Alfred came with the 
^yrf, and the besiegers were in their turn besieged, and 
'wthdrew, possibly by agreement, to the Continent once 
more, leaving their prisoners, and the horses which they 
lad brought with them from over seas, in Alfred's 

^ Earlier in the annal Alfred not therefore be sure whether 

fi^* to Brixton. they also are dated a year in 

*.£]fred8Blterpamgehor8udan advance; but probably in most 

here mid fierde rAd.* cases they are. 

' Sir Walter Besant, Essays, ^ That this and not 885 is the 

I^ 17. true date is proved by the Annales 

* For pnrely English events we Yedastini, and the Chronicon 

liave not» «■ a nila^ the help of Beginonia^ Pertz, i. 521, 594. 
Iki ftmlgB duontdfl^^ and can- 
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hands ^. The appearance of their kinsmen in Kent 
Reroltof to have been too much for the loyalty of the Danes in 
^SlJ 1/^*^* Anglia. 'They broke the peace with King Al&vdV 
Danes. /Alfred at once sent his fleet from Kent', where it had no 



doubt been supporting his operations at Rochester, 

' the broad estuary of the Thames, and at the mouth of tlie 

Stour, between Essex and Suffolk, the English defnled 

and captured a fleet of sixteen sail ; but on their waytiek 

were met by a superior fleet of East Anglian DahgSi nd 

defeated in their turn. It will be remembered that it k 

in reference to this defeat that the earlier writer in Simeon 

of Durham gives us the wonderful story based on th« 

corrupt reading in Asser of 'dormiret' for 'domnm iretV 

Alfred § 73- The next stage in the liberation of England fTH 

Londo * ^®^y important one, being nothing less than the ac^uiiition 

of London by Alfred. This is placed by the Chroni^n in 

886. But we have seen that the Chronicle is hem in 

advance by a year of the true chronology ; the true date is 

y therefore probably 885. It is clear that Alfred did not 

gain this great success without the use of force*; nnd 

I am inclined to see in this the culmination of the meaMM 

which he took to chastise the East Anglian Danes for 

their breach of the peace in the preceding year®. ITfc 

with this that we must associate the document known tf 

yAlf red and Guthrum's peace '^, often wrongly confused wifli 

' Asser, 483 B, C [37]. the breach of the peace bj the 

' This comes at the end of the Danes in the preceding year. B 

annal in the Chronicle, but may even be that a desin to 

almost certainly refers to an bring out that connexion hai led 

earlier period of the year. to the mention' of the bwaah 

' ' de Gantio/ Asser, u. a. being postponed to the end of tiie 

^ See above, § 50. annaL 

^ Chron. ii gQf. ^ Schmid, Gesetze, pp. 106 ft 

* Whatever the date, the Chro- Ct ib. zxxviii t ; and aea tiM 

nicle places the occupation of very interesting remarks of GteMDi 

London in close connexion with C. E. pp. 151-3. 
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the settlement of 878. By this treaty the bounduieB of 
878 were materially modified in Alfred's favour. They 
now ran up the Thames to the mouth of the Lea, np 
1 the Lea to its source, thence to Bedford, and so up the\ 
Oase to Watling Street. By this, not only London^ ■ 
but a considerable district east of Watling Street was 
made over to Alfred. The Danes had paid heavily for '. 
their momentary treachery. But again it illustrates the 
fragmentary nature of our sources^ that we hear nothing 
of the military operations which must have led up to this 
snccess. 

It had an immense effect upon Alfred's position^ and \Effect 
made him more clearly than ever the head of the nation, jnfrei 
I 'There subnutted to him the whole Angle-kin that was positi 
not in subjection to the Danes.' The city was restored and 
fortified^ and committed to the care of Alfred's son-in-law^ 
^Uielred, whom soon after 878 ^ he had made ealdorman 
of the part of Mercia which fell to him by the settlement 
of that year. Once, in 851, under Berhtwulf, the Danes 
had captured London; they had occupied it in 872 under 
Borgred; it had fallen to their share at the division of 
Mercia in 877. But never again, after Alfred's restoration Alfre< 
of it, was it ever forcibly captured by them or by any other ^^i^ 
foreign host Alfred is rightly ca lled the second founder ^^^^ 
^ London '. 

Unoe' more^ for a few years, Alfred had peace. In 889 Peace 
or 890 his old enemy and god-son, Guthrum-Athelstan 
of East Anglia, died. How far he had really become 
a Christian we cannot tell. In spite of his baptism Ethel- 
werd uncharitably dismisses him below : ' he breathed out 

^ Certainly as earlj as 880 ; Ranke, vu s. YL it 43 : * Die 

see the charter Birch, No. 54;f ; merkantile Hauptstadt der VSTelt 

K. C. D. Na 311. verdankt dem KOnig Alfred 

* Ebsays, pp. 19^ 57, 945 ff. ; glelohsam ihre zweite Griindung.^ 
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his soul to Orcus^.' But for the prdsent the Banes of 
East Anglia made no movement. 

§ 74. In^892 the final storm bar8ti)n_England ; 
result was onjy to show, the strength of the system 
Alfred j iad. built. up-4iUuring the yeaw of. ..peace ^ 
splendid annals 893-7 {fii)%-6 according to the 
chronology)^ in which^ as has been said, we seem to 
the very voice of Alfred himself ^, and beside which, at lb 
same authority declares ^, ^ every other piece of pros* mI 
in these Chronicles merely, but throughout the whole 
of extant Saxon literature, must assimie a secondary 
give us some insight into the reforms which Alfred M 
effected. 

/ (i) To counteract the standing weakness of citiMh 
armies, which made them liable to melt away at lb 
critical moment, when their short term of service 
expired, he divided th e^fyrd into two divisions, which 
to relieve one another at fixed intervals, *so that alw^ 
half werejJLh ome, and half on service. \> This measm ■ 
[arly interesting, as it may hay6 been suggestid li 
Alfred by his studies in Orosius, where a similar institilHi 
is attributed to the Amazons, and in Alfred's translatitiiv 
described in language very similar to that of the Chroniib'. 

{p) Besides the two alternating divisions of the fyrd, lb 
Chronicle enumerates Hhe men who were bound to by 
the burgs ^/ If the Danes had taught the Saxons 
importance o f mobility when in movement, they 




wEen sfitttonary;^ In the first place the'lownd^ W^H^ 
couraged ^o^forti^themsel ves — we have a very inten 



^ *Orco tradit spiramen/ p. 

517 c. 

' Malmesbury has some inter- 
esting remarks on this, G. R i. 
ia8, 129 ; oil S. C. H. L 191. 



' See above, § la 
* Earle, Chronicles, p. xri. 
' Chron. IL OTii, 109. 
' Chron. 894 ad init. 
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docament, nnfortnnately without dsite, which tells how 
Jthelred of Mercia^ and his wifc^ ^Ethelflsed^ lady of 
tlie Mercians, ' bade work the burg at Worcester for the 
protection of all the people^'; while in 898 there was 
a formal conference at Chelsea between Alfred, ^thelred, 
^thelflaed, and Archbishop Plegmund on the fortifications 
of London ^. But besides this, fortified camps were erected 
at strategic points. The important document known as 
the burghal hidage ^, which is only a very little later than 
Alfred^s reign, seems to show that certain districts were 
appui-tenant to these burgs, while 'the men who were 
bound to keep the burgs ^ would possibly hold their lands 
by a tenure analogous to that known under the feudal 
system as 'castle-guard/ Asser also insists strongly on 
tie importance which Alfred attached to the construction 
of 'castella' or 'arces' (= burgs); though he also shows 
that Alfred had considerable diffibulty in getting his sub- 
jects to adopt this novel mode of defence*. It would 
seem then that, in creating the famous lines of forts by 
which Edward and -ffithelflaBd secured the country which 
they won from the Danes, they were but carrying out the 
poficy of their father *. 

(3)Llt seems to have been part of Alfred's military (3) Num 
policy to increase considerably the number of thanes, by thanos i 
conferring the privileges, and enforcing the obligations of creased, 
thanehood on alh owners of five hides of land, an estate 

* Birch, Na 579 ; K. C. D. No. ' Alfredus . . . ciuitates suas et 

^2075. castella sua renouauit, turres et 

' 'de instanratione urbia Lon- munitiones in locis magis neces- 

d<iiiiaey* Biroh, No. 577. sariis const ruxit, ao totam terrae 

' Birch, No. T335 ; see Maitland, faciem in formam multo meliorem 

I^omesday and Beyond, pp. 187, immutatam, per oppida murata, 

288, 509 ff. et alia loca munitissima contra 

* 493 A, B [59, 60]. barbarosinsuperabilem fore fecit"; 

""^lliere is a good jMissage on of. Essays, pp. 141 ff. 
this point in Ingnlfy p« 97 : 
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carried. 
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analogous to the later knight's fee. This would givt 

king a nuqleu s of highlx -^^y^P P^ ^^^^QP^j whom he 
moreover call out on his own authority, without ^ 
through the form of consulting the Witan *>> It 
hardly he a mere accident thatj whereas in the recoriidf 
Alfred's reig^, the only mention of king's thanes hitMl 
has been in connexion with the minor military operaliNi 
of the great 'year of battles/ 871, in the annals 894-f 
they are mentioned no less than six times. 

(4) These annals also furnish abundant evidence of 1U 
increased mobility of the English forces which we k^ 
already noticed. They also show 

(5)/That the English had learned not only to adb 
fortifications, but to storm them^!!; After this preaflUi 
we return to the history^o^Alf red^s last contest. 

§ 75. On November i, 891 ^, Arnulf, king of the Ealkn 
Franks, had defeated the Northmen in a brilliant engi|l- 
ment on the Dyle, which freed the interior of Germmj 
for ever from these foes. This, and the famine wyA 
prevailed on the Continent in 89a in consequence ol Ml 
exceptionally severe winter, disgusted them with iWr 
continental quarters j and in the autumn of Sgz ^Igk AmA 
of ^^50 sail put forth from Boulogne, and entered Hnt 
mouth of the then navigable river Lymne, drew lUt 
ships four miles up the river, and, after capturinf la 
unfinished^ fort, entrenched themselves at Appledon. 

• 'samworht,' *lialf-i 
Mr. Macfadyen ingeniously 



* StubbSy Const. Hist. i. 191 ; 
Essays, pp. 143 ft ; Green, C. E. 

pp. 135 ^ 

* Chron. 894, i 86-7. 

' For this event the date in the 
Chronicle is apparently correct. 

^ See Diimmler, u. a ii. 349 ff. 
The foreign Chronicles show 
clearly that the date is 899, not 
893 as in the Saxon Chron. 



nects this with the passage 
above from Asser, as to the 
culty which Alfred had in 
the fortifications const: 
which he had ordered. - For 
justification of the sketch 
follows I must refer to my 
to the Chronicle. The only 
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'hortljr after^ a smaller detachment of eighty ships under 
HsBsten sailed into the estoary of the Thames^ entered the 
Swale^ and fortified itself at Milton. In view of these 
new encampments on English soil, Alfred^ early in 893 
(894), exacted oaths from the Northumbrian and East 
Anglian Danes^ with hostages in addition from the latter^ 
that they would take no part with the invaders. This is 
the first time that we have had mention of any dealings of 
Alfred with the Northumbrian Danes^ and it shows what 
new possibilities were opening before him ; while^ on the 
other side^ the important part which^ in spite of their Aeon- 
oaths, the Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes took ^J^pt ^ 
in the following struggle, ancj^ihe fact that the new in- conquer 
Tiders brought their wives ag ^li?btldr5h with them, prove ^^ ^^ 
ilmt this was no mere predatory raid, but a deliberate and 
concerted attempt to conquer England. Alfred with his 
fyrd took up a position between the two Danish camps, so 
u to watch them both. Numerous sniall skirmishes took 
phce, but no general engagement Meanwhile Alfred was 
n^tiating with the smaller body of Danes at Milton; 
whom he may have thought to detach by making a separate 
agreement with them. Hsesten entered into negotiations, 
and even allowed his two sons to be baptised, Alfred him- 
self and ^thelred of Mercia acting as sponsors. But on 
the part of Hsesten the negotiations were only a blind ; 
if indeed they had not been originally proposed by 
bim with this object. While they were in progress, he Daniah 
>rdered the Danes at Appledore to send their ships round campaign 
x> Benfleet in Essex, and themselves to break out in force, 
ind marching through Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire, 
;ross the upper Thames, and then, turning eastwards, 
regain their ships at Benfleet, to which he himself now 

>n which I have modified my view, is as to the position of But- 
ington. 

rLUMMEX I 
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crossed^ threw up a fortification^ and occupied himself 
harrying the districts^ which had been ceded to AIM 
by the settlement of 885 (886). This plan was put nt$ 
execution. But though the Danes at Appledore succodU 
in breaking out, they were pursued by the fyrd vakt 
Alfred^s eldest son Edward^, which overtook them (of,ii 
the Chronicler's words, ^rode before them'), compcM 
them to fight a general engagement at Famham, in yMA 
the D anes were d efeated, and driven in confusion across fl* 
Thames, and up the Hertfordshire Colne, where they tok 
refuge in an island called Thomey ^, which the fyrd fit* 
ceeded to blockade. Unfortunately at Jthis crisis the ten 
of service of Edward's division of the fyrd expired, aid 
their provisions being exhausted they w6re forced to mm 
the blockade. 

Alfred was on his way to relieve them with the oIlHr 

division of the fyrd, when he heard ^ that two fleeti of 

The Danes Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes were operating it 




^ It is only in Ethelwerd that 
Edward's share in the campaign 
is mentioned. He would now be 
a little over twenty, if, as Asser 
says, Alfred was married in 868, 
and Edward was his second child, 
475 A [19], 485 C [42]. 

' This name also comes from 
Ethelwerd. Ramsay, Founda- 
tions of England, i. 261, sees in 
this the ancient name of West- 
minster ; and a writer in the 
Athenaeum for June 15, 1901, 
takes the same view still more 
positively, saying that we shall 
search the Colne in vain for an 
island called Thomey. I imagine 
we should search the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster with equally 
little success; and if the name 



has become extinct in one localHgTv 
why not in the other? posiAly 
because the thorns have bemMr 
extinct which gave the niair 
Ethelwerd may be mistaken •■ to 
the name, but it is absolultly 
certain that the island on wMeh 
the Danes were blockaded wm. 
in the Colne: 'hie flugon tlbr 
Temese, . . . ]»a up be Colni «i 
anne igga9. pa besast sio ivi 
hie.' 

' To this year perhaps b«ltar 
than to any other would apply 
the very rhetorical descriptiott «f 
Hen. Hunt., how messenfMi 
poured in upon the king, sayfaig 
that the Danes were in this, Hbfd, 
and the other quarter, pp. i||i^ 

139- 
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|Hie Kest, the lai^r one of 100 ships besieging Exeter^ the in tlic 
mailer one of forty ships besieging an unnamed fort on ^^^ 
the coast of North Devon. Alfred at once hurried west- 
ward, detaching however a small force under Edward to 
watch the Danes at Thomey. Alfred was ultimately^ 
jnccessful in raising the siege of Exeter; the fate of the 
North Devon fort is not recorded. 

Meanwhile Edward, reinforced by -^thelred from London, Edwai 
renewed the blockade of Thomey, the Danes having been ti^^ d, 
unable to avail themselves of his temporary absence, owing j^^ 
to the fact that their chief had been wounded in the battle 
of Famham. They ha^ft^ccordingly to submit and give 
luiBtages, and were then allowed to march off. Edward 
and^thelred returned to London, and collecting reinforce- 
ttents there and from the west, marched to Benfleet, which Captu 
ttey found garrisoned by their former antagonists from fleet."^ 
Thomey ; Haesten himself with his division being away 
phndering. The fort was carried, the garrison put to 
' %ht, all the women^ and children, and plunder captured; 
: Hssten's own wife and sons were among the captives, 
ttongh either now or later Alfred chivalrously restored 
i them, because of the relationship which baptism had 
created between them. The ships were burned or broken 
^9 or carried off to London and Rochester. It \(ras as 
c<naplete a victory as could well be imagined. 

§ 76. The defeated Danes fell back on Shoebury, where 
ftey were joined by Hsesten, and threw up another forti- 
fication. They then set out to march up the Thames, 
Wng joined by large reinforcements from Northimibria 
uidEast Anglia. The object of this move was probably 

' 1!he Ghroniole seems to syn- was busied in the west some time 

diroiiise the relief of Exeter ap- longer, while the English forces 

pnodmatelj with the capture of were blockading Buttington, 

the fini at Benfleet ; but Alfred Ghron. L 87. 

I % 
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to co-operate with thei r friends in Devonshire a, 
Alfred's force. If so, if was frustrated. The three 
ealdormen, iJilthelred of Mercia, JSthelnoth of Somi 
and jEthelhelm of Wilts., ' with the thanes who wew al 
home at the forts/ raised a levy, the extent of whick, m 
Professor Earle has remarked^, seems to astonish tb 
Chronicler himself, * from every burg east of Parret, 
and east of Selwood, north of Thames, west of S( 
with some of the North Welsh ' ; the co-operation of 
last being especially noteworthy. In view of these 
ing forces the Danes were obliged to head off norths 
up the Se yerp valle y, being final||Plvertaken at Butt injlp , 
and )>tocKade d oq/B^ sidfi&- ^f the riv^ . TheloMlf 
of this place has been much disputed ; some aathdlNM 
placing it at Buttington Tump, at the junction of the Wjt 
with the Severn, others identifying it with BattingtfB 
the borders of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. Coniwy 
to my former opinion, I am now inclined to take the 
view ; not because of Sir James Ramsay's objection Hat 
the Severn is too wide to be blockaded at Buttington l^Mf^ 
for on that theory the river on which the Danes 
blockaded would be the Wye ; but because the phraM if 
the Chronicler that the Danes marched 'up along Sei — ' 
just as they had marched * up along Thames/ seenM tl 
imply that they followed the Severn valley norths 
whereas to reach Buttington Tump they would have hdltl 
cross the Severn and turn south; and moreover, in IM 
case, their fleets in Devonshire would probably have 
some attempt to relieve them. However this mayb%di« 
English blockaded them for 'many weeks,' until they"" 
starved out, their horses having all died of hunger or 
eaten. They then majp a. ^^psppraf^ft n.tf.PTnpf. to Ipilfc 
through the English lines on the eastern side of the 

* The Alfred Jewel, p. 104. 
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bvt were defeated with loss ; those who reaped returning and retii 
l» Shoebury ; then, leaving their ships, their women, and ^u^^*^' 
booty in East Anglia, and drawing in large reinforce- 



its from East Anglia and Northumbrian they made 
ft Midden dash across England, marching 'without stop- 
jmg^ day or night/ till they reached the ruined Roman 
wJh of Chester, where they fortified themselves for the They 
winter. The fyrd failed to cut them off before they reached cheste/ 
Chister, and the approach of winter and the heavy work 
almdy done probably prevented them from attempting 
noiher blockade ; they therefore contented themselves with 
^Mlroying everything iff the neighbourhood from which 
Urn Danes could gather sustenance, and retired. Not since 
At ^reat year of battles in 87 1 had there been such a bust- 
iif year in England/ and what a different result ! 

1 77. The measures taken by the English proved effective, 
tm early in the next year, 894 (895), want of provisions 
falld the Danes to evacuate Chester, and withdraw into 
*lRdes, whence they retired to Mersea in Essex ; * marehing and retii 
ttwQgh Northumbria and East Anglia, so as the fyrd <^^^««^^ 
■lll^t not reach them^'; words which give eloquent 
Mimony to the changed state of things. At Mersea they 
nm joined by the fleet from Exeter, which had been beaten 
dlwith heavy loss in an attempt which they had made on 
Qtthester. At the end of this year and the beginning of 
lit next, 895 (896), the Danes drew their ^hips up the They 
Mimes and Lea to a spot twenty miles above London, J^em^ 
■4 there fortified themselves. An attempt by the garrison selves on 
rf London with other forces to storm the Danish lines ^ *' 
Uld; and so during harvest Alfred encamped in the 

' • 'anstreces,* literally * at a attacked the Danes at York, 

h/ p. 518 E. Or is this a punitive 

■Can it be that the fyrd after expedition against the Northum- 

1 4id reach them ? Ethelwerd brian Danes ? 
■is to say that JBthelnoth 
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neighbourhood to protect the inhabitants of the distriet^ 
while they were reaping their com. One day as he was 
riding up the river^ he noticed a spot where it seemed to 
him possible^ by constructing obstacles on either side of the 
stream, to prevent the Danish ships from getting out^. 
He at once proceeded to put his plan into execution^ but 
he had hardly begun when the Danes realised that they 
were out-manoeuvred^ and abandoning their ships once' 
more struck off for the upper waters of the Severn. The 
fyrd pursued, but here again no attempt was made to 
blockade them, and the Danes wintered at Bridgenortli. 

The next summer^ 896 (897), tEe Danish host broke up, 
' some to East Anglia^ some to Northumbria. Those who 
had no property [in England] got them ships and &red 
south over sea to the Seine.' The long campaign was 
over. ' And through God*s mercy,' says the Chronicler once 
more, *the [Danish] host had not wholly ruined the 
Angle-kin, but they were much more ruined in those three 
years with murrain of men and cattle, and with the loss 
of many of the most excellent king's thanes who passed 
away in those three years/ -V 

§ 78. The only thing that remained to be done was to 
suppress the predatory raids of Northumbrian and East 
Anglian ships on the south coasts of Wessex. With this 
object Alfred turned the constructive ability which he un- 
doubtedly possessed to the building of a new type of ship, 



^ Hen. Hunt, says * fecit aquam 
Luye findi in tria brachia,' p. 150 ; 
i. e. he conceives the two obstacles 
as erected in the river, so dividing 
it into three channels, which is 
perfectly possible. Perhaps the 
worthy archdeacon may even have 
seen the remains of Alfred's works. 
But I cannot now lake Steenstrup*s 



view that this device may have 
been suggested to Alfred by Oro • 
sius' account of the capture of 
Babylon by Gyrus, Lib. ii. 0. 6. 
That was effected by diverting 
the course of the riveri which 
there is no reason to suppose that 
Alfred attempted. 
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Caesar did when he invaded Britain ^. toiey were 
arger in all their measurements than tBe wiking 
built neither on Frisian nor Danish lines^ but 
ig to the king's own ideas. To tell the honest 
hey do not seem to have been a great success. In 
agement between nine of the new ships and six 
vessels in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight 
English ships got agroun(})\ * very uncomfortably,' 
Chronicler quaintly says, si:^ on one side of the strait 
ee on the other. Moreover at the end of the same 
b is recorded: 'and the same summer perislied no 
n twenty ships on the South Coast, crews and all ' ; 
the new ships do not seem to have been very capable 
lering a storm^ We have noticed earlier naval opera- 
Alfred in the years 875, 877, 881 (88a), 884 (88, 
owever, inclined to think that both Alfred's cla/uns 
lied the founder of the English navy, and also! the 
$ disuse of the sea by the Saxons have been sope- 
caggerated.^. The mention of Frisians as fighung 
English side ^ in the naval engagement just refenj?d 
rs indeed that Alfred was glad to avail himself 
iilled mariners, who had probably come over to 
1 in consequence of the wiking settlements in 



Not a ^ 

great 
success. 



Alfred's 
claim to 
be the 
founder 
of the 
English 
navy- 
doubtful. > 



Gall. V. I. 

onnexion of the Frisian 
with that of the Angles ' 
»ns was very close, and 
e certain marked char- 
3 in common, pointing 
neifhkowfcoed of their 

abodM. Of Xnglish 
he FrWaa k atttrest to 
exoepi in tb^a iMirthem 
3laiid% wksn it seems 
itoWitl'B>¥ow. I take 

Sitb% SSor Q€Mh. der 



engl.-fries. Sprache, in Paul's 
Grundriss der germanischen 
PhUologie, dnd ed. i. 1153 ff., 
for a roferemce to which I am 
indebted to Irofessor Napier, who 
teUs me thai in his judgement 
Englishmen jind Frisians would 
be quite intelligible to one another 
in the nintp fcentury. There is 
a sentence |Qf| Frisian in Pertz, 
xxii. 576, ralph might just as 
well be Anfcnr-Saxon. 
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Frisia^, just as the Danish descent on Wessex^ in 878, 
drove many West Saxons to take refuge on the ContuMnb 
And Asser expressly mentions Frisians among those wko 
settled under Alfred's rule ^. There was certainly a nanl 
engagement in 85 1 , under j3Sthelwulf ^, in which the EngU 
were victorious^ if not yet earlier in 833 and 840 ^. 8til 
it is no doubt true that there was no fleet capable of wSs^ 
guarding the English coasts. The silence of the Chnwde 
as to any later attacks may indicate that this was efFafltd 
in Alfred's later years. Unhappily, for the last four yan 
of Alfred's reign the Chronicle is silent as to almost efOj- 
thing. So the argument is at best precarious. The str^i 
laid on the description of Alfred's new ships shows that k 
saw in this the necessary completion of his work for tke 
defence of England ; but did it really require sucli as 
immense amount of genius to discern that, as the invado^ 
came by sea^ it was desirable to stop them^ if posaiUei 
before they got to land ? 

§ 79. We are constantly being told that 'Peace Bath 
her victories not less renowned than war.' But the victories 

entry is found in five MSS. oafc of 
six. S is the only one 'vHdek 
omits the words ' on scipum.' 

^ See notes to Chron., ad loe- 
It has, howeyer, been pointed 00^ 
to me by Mr. A. J. Wyatt, o< 
Christ's College, Cambridge, tk*^ 
the phrase ' ahton wsBlstowB g^' 
wald 'looks as if these battles wcf^ 
fought on land J and I admit tb*^ 
I eannot prodnoe any oartai^ 
instance of tfaU phrase beii^C 
applied to a nsval victory. H^' 
provlflloii ' that a merchant wl^ ^ 
fved thrice over aea on hii ovr^ 
eoeoant ahoald laak as a tta^' 
is Tuiforiiiiiatelj of anoertain di^^ 
Schmidy pp. ItIv, 



^ In 88a Charles the Fat had 
granted West Friesland to a 
wiking Chief GnOfriS, Diimmler, 
u. B. ii. fl04, 905 ; cfl ibid. 224 if., 
241 ; Weber, a. s. v. 684, 685. 
For earlier rayagee in Friaia, cf. 
ibid. 495 ; Perts, L 445. 

' 486 B [44]. Chariea.the Great 
also employed Frisians in his fleet 
for his wars against the Danes, 
Weber, u. s. p. 421 ; cf. Einhard, 
Vita Caroli, c. 17, 

' Mr. Conybeare says: *one 
MS. of the A.-S. Chronicle makes 
St. Neot [II] (Athelstan of Kent) 
fight " on shipboard " in 851, but 
the entry, if correct, stands abso- 
lutely alone.' The fact is that the 
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of peace are worthy of double renown when they have to 
he won, as in Alfred's case, from the ashes left by an 
exhausting war. For, as Alfred says himself, * throughout 
all England everything was harried and burnt ^/ 

most needful of.,theJSlirks ofpeaceJ s. as men hay e 
0£teiLj^^t by bi£ter experien cgt^ be pre[)ar ed-iQ r war ;, 
onlythe works of peace, bvS peace itself, are impossible 
except under the guarantee of an adequate military and 
naval force. We have said enough already of Alfred's 
efforts to reorganise his kingdom on this side. 

Much too would be needed in the way of civil re- 
(Hganisation, especially in the non- West-Saxon districts 
tvluch had been won from the Danes. And this fact is 
pobably the basis of the legend which makes Alfred the 
itt rotor o f shires, hundreds^nd tithings ^. Indeed, in the 
diifticts which preVitJusly had te?nie3 part of Mercia, it is 
piobable that the shire system was introduced for the fiiTst 
time, either now or a little later. For, ais Mr. Taylor has 
pointed out*, whereas every existing shire division south 
^ the Thames is mentioned in the oldest MS. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle before the first change of hand at 
tbe year 892, there is no mention of any Mercian shire^in 
tty MS. of the Chronicle prior to 1000. Legislation too 
would be required, though we must always remember that 
It^gialation, as we understand it, played a very small part 




(Civil i 
Xeorgarijl 
salioii./ 



The shii 
systffin. 



/ 



* Pre&ce to P«Btoral Care. Of. 
Um description of the Lombard 
itngBS in the translation of the 
IXalogaes, p. 958 : ' nu syndon >a 
boigi Ibrhergode . . . 7 )>a ceastra 
towmrpene, cyican forbsBmde 7 
Bjaitra toworpene, 7 eao ge- 
liwylee tunas ge wera ge wifSa 
ftim hieSenum nnhnum geweste, 
/eie fram selce bigonge J^is land 
ligflll tolysed 7 idlaO in westenne. 



ne eardaS nsenig agend frei^ ac 
wild-deor abysgiaS \>a. stowe, fa 
ser heefde 7 eardode manna 
meenigo.' 

* So Freeman, in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. i. 156; cf. S. G. H. i. 99, 
100 ; ' ocoasione barbarorum etiam 
indigenae in rapinas anhelaue- 
rant,' W. M. L 129. 

3 Rev. C. S. Taylor, Origin of 
the Mercian Shires, p. 3. 
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in Anglo-Saxon times. The idea of a code or body 
statutes covering all departments of civil life was 
foreign to their notions^ and every attempt to explain 
existing Anglo-Saxon laws on any such hypothesis 
be a failure. Into the details of Alfred's laws I do 
propose to enter. To do so with any profit would n 
more space than I can afFord, and a minuter knowled|t 
the earlier and later laws than I can pretend to. In 
I must confess that the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
often reduces me to a state of mental chaos. I may kBii» 
as a rule^ the meaning of individual words ; I can coDstaM^ 
though not invariably, the separate sentences. But WW 
it all comes to is often a total mystery. The reason (ifirt 
from my own shortcomings) is to be sought in the M 
alluded to above, that a very small part of Anglo-SflHi 
life and institutions is to be found in the laws^ which iflflf 
ft^whpk bfxjvj^f nnwriff^n ^^jp^^m^^rtf which ouly thc mtd 

salient changes are registered in the laws. And as tUi 

body of unwritten custom is, to a large extent, beyond ou 

^each, it is not surprising that the written law^ to whidi it 



Alfred 

laws 

probably 

passed 

late in his 

rei 



/ ^as the key, should often be obscure. 




§ 80. The date of Alfred's laws is unfortunately nowkm 
ivcn. But it must be comparatively late in his ragB.\ 
be introduction consists, as is well known, largely rf 
passages taken from the Old and New Testaments, jtnai- 
lated from the Vulgate with a degree of skill and freedoBf 
which seems to imply some practice in the work of traaili* 
tion and adaptation, which, as we shall see, Alfred probftbfy 
did not begin at any rate before the year 887 ^. We auiy 
therefore conjecture that the enactment of these laws should 
be placed either just before, or just after the last gnat 

^ Below, § 90. Of. M. H. Turk, monograph) ^Schmid, Goi 
The Legal Code of Alfred the pp. xxxvii ffi 
Great, pp. 50, 51 (a very useful 
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e with the Danes, 892-6 ; for William of Malmes- 
statement that while, as a rule, ' inter arma silent 
Alfred carried on his legislation amid the din of 
need not be taken for more than the rhetorical 

which it evidently is. 

or two points in the preface and in the laws may Points of 
briefly noted. In the former there is an interesting c^n^cted 
islation of the fifth commandment^ the feminine with 
J in the last clause : ' which the Lord thy God 
thee/ being taken to refer not to land (terra) but 
her (matrem) ; ' honour thy father and thy mother 
the Lord gave thee ^.' Was it the thankful thought 

own noble mother Osburh which prompted this 
3? 

insertion among the causes which excuse the non- 
of a deposit, of the case of its having been captured 
enemy ^ throws^light on the circumstances of the 
B does/the provision of one of the laws that, for 
offences, the punishment is doubled when the * fyrd ^ 
U MDharacteristic too of the times is the fact that 

against ^^lon^ i^S < Iv^^^f-logaS ^ i. e . incag §l>le of 
atoned for by mone y-paym ent, andHbhe provision 
>uring the King^s n^itives^. Nor is it 



t enim, ut quidam ait, 
er arma sileant, iUe inter 
armorum leges iulit,' 
egam, L 199; cl Robert 
iester, L 39a : * Vor ]>ey 
3 \>&t lawes be]» in worre 
rlore, Nas it n<^t so bi is 
r j>ei he in worre were, 
le made ri^tuolore and 
9]>enerwere.' ClGhron. 



P- 13 : 



'4l^edi 



OS rex 



um legum conditor.' 
, u. 8. p. 35. 



' *psBt it here name,* Turk, p. 
74 ; Schmid, p. 6a ; ' here ' is the 
regular name for the Danish, aa 
* fyrd ' is for the native host. 

* Turk, p. 100 ; Schmid, p. 94. 

* Turk, p. 8a ; Schmid, p. 66 ; 
Alfred's idea that it was Christi- 
anity which first allowed money- 
compensation for offences is in< 
teresting, though unhlstorical. 
The same idea occurs Ores. 48^ 

3a. 

* Turk, p. 84 ; Schmid, p. 7a. 
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surprising that Alfred the truth-teller should be 8 
severe against falsehood ; if any man commits folk-l 
i. e. public slander, he is to suffer no lighter punishment 
the loss of the offending member ^ 

At the end of the Apostolic letter, which Alfred t 
from Acts xv, is found a version of the golden rule in iti 
negative form, ^ that which ye would not that other Mi 
should do to you, do not ye to other men ^/ This is not^M 
is often alleged ^, an insertion made by Alfred from Ai 
Sermon on the Mount ^, but is an addition to the teit flf 
Acts, found in some Greek and Old Latin MSS., fromtke 
latter of which it passed into some MSS. of the VulgitB*. 
V Most characteristic of Alfred's thought is the comnaik: 
' by this one law any one may know how he ought to jndp 
another ; he needs no other law book.' 
Alfred's § 8i. Asser gives a striking picture*, which there ii 10 

trarion^of I'^ason to distrust, of the pains which Alfred took to w&ea^ 
justice. a good administration of justice^ an d especially to * see tW 
such as are in need and necessity have right.' From thii 
imnt of view we can understand Alfred's recasting die 
precept of Exodus xxiii. 3 : ' pauperis quoque non mieen- 
beris in iudicio,' * neither shalt thou favour a poor mmi 10 
his cause' (R.V.). The warning that justice is no more to 
be wrested in favour of the poor, than of the rich, is one 
not unneeded now. But undue favouring of the poor wi^ 
a remote danger in Alfred's day, when, as Asser sayS| A^ 
poor had few helpers, or none, besides the king *'. And *> 
Alfred puts the precept in a general form: 'Judge tho** 
"^ very equally, judge not one judgement for the rich, tU^ 

^ Turk, p. 96 ; Schmid, p. 88. in its negative form. 

* Turk, p. 80 ; Schmid, p. 66. • Turk, pp. 37, 38L 

' e. g. by Schmid, p. zzzix. • 497 A-l> [69-71]. 

^ Matt. vii. I a, which gives ^ 497 A [69]. 
the rule in its positive, and not 
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inotler for the poor^/ And it would seem from Asserts 
JMSooont that he ^ kept a control on the local administration 
H justice^ not only by constantly hearing appeals himself^ 



^t also by a system of spoial envoys an alogmiB tn_jjh 
j firnjj nOTaT^ * n^iagj d nminirj / and to the later * justices ii 



\y 




le 
in 



Of Alfred's accessibility as the fountain of justice a ve«y Alfred's 

jdeasant picture is given in a document addressed to Edward ^^^^Vo 

"Hie Elder detailing the progress of a suit which had cofhe^^tors^/ 

before his father Alfred : ' we went in to the king and told 

him how we proposed to settle the matter^ and the king 

stood and washed his hands at Wardour within the bower^ 

and when he had finished, he asked us ^/ and so forth. It 

leminds us of the sketch which Josephus gives of Philip^ 

tetruch of Ituraea^ almost the only amiable member of the 

odious Herod family; how he would stroll through his 

little state^ with a chariot following him on which was 

his curule chair^ and if any of his subjects approached him 

with their causes^ he would at once have the cbair brought 

brwardy and sit and give his judgement there and then ^. 

It reminds us still more of the great Charles^ of whom 

Knbard relates: 'When he was putting on his shoes or 

diiBBBing^ he would not only admit his friends, but also^ if 

the Count of the Palace reported that there was some suit 

which could not be settled without his command^ he would 

have the parties brought in at once^ and^ as if sitting in 

his tribunal^ would hear the matter^ and give his decision ^/ 

The satisfaction given by Alfred^s decisions appears not 



> Turk, p. 78 ; Sehmid, p. 64. 

* <omnia . . . iudioia, quae in 
niA absentia fiebant . • • inuestiga- 
iMit ; . . . iudices ant per se ipsum, 
Mt per . . . sues fideles . . . in- 
terrogabat,' 497 C [70] ; cf. Stubbs, 
Const Hist. i. 183, 005, 908, 391 ; 



Pauli, KOnig JElfred, p. 179. 

» Birch, No. 591 ; K. C. D. No. 
328. 

* Josephus, Ant. xviii. 4, 6 ; cf. 
Schurer, G^sch. des judischen 
Volkes, i. 356. 

* £inhard, Vita Caroli, c. 24. 
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only from Asser's panegyric, bufc also from the do< 
already cited, where the writer continues : ' And, dkif 
every judgement which King Alfred gave is to be (^ 
when shall we come to any conclusion ? ' 

§ 82. The last section of the Preface to the Laws.vkil 
tells how Alfred gathered these laws from older sawM 
and rejected others, with the advice of his Witaii| ■ 
daring to add to them many of his own, which mi^ 
not be suitable to after ages ^, has been often quoM I 
an illustration of Alfred's wise conservatism. It if li 
the best illustration that we have of the action of i 
Witenagemot in his reign. Others may be found ii i 
charters, but charters, as we have seen', are not numrtl 
The most interesting illustration is to be found in Altai 
will, which shows how anxious Alfred was not to Un 
any undue influence to bear upon his councillors. Tbivi 
tells us how in a Witenagemot at Long Dean ^ tha |i» 
visions of ^thelwulf's will and the ag^reements Bii 
between Alfred and his brothers were recited, in •!■ 
that the Witan might judge whethel* Alfred's ftcfd 
disposition of his property was in harmony vrith H/^* 
* Then prayed I them all for my love, and gave the* ^ 
pledge, that I would never bear any grudge against •) 
for what they might conscientiously decide, and that liil 
for love or fear of me should hesitate to declare the liV^ 



* Cf. the very striking parallel 
of Charles the Great : ' cum ad- 
uerteret multa legibus populi sui 
deesse, nam Franci duas habent 
leges [i. e. the Salic and Ripua- 
rian] in plurimis locis ualde 
diuersas, cogitauit quae deerant 
addere, et discrepantia unire, 
praua quoque . . . corrigere ; sed 
de his nihil aliud ab eo factum 



est, nisi quod pauca capitrdl** 
legibus addidit,* ibid, c 99b 

* Above, § II. 

' Probablj Long DeSin, tti 
miles firom Swanborough M| 
which is between Pewsef i 
Woodborough, Wilts. [Igitti 
statement as I find it, but I ll 
searched the six-inch OrdHi 
map in vain.] 
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the case^/ The Chronicle does not mention a single 
meeting of the Witan ; and though it would be wrong to 
argue from this silence^ for the same is true of many other 
reignsy yet it is probable that the circumstances of the time, V 
combined with Alfred's character and ability, would tend to 
tbiow more power into the hands of the king, and to reduce 
proportionally the importance of the Witenagemot ^. 

§ 83. Of synods or special ecclesiastical legislation I can Obscurit 
find no trace under Alfred. More than one bishop^s see ^f^?^^: 

*^ siastical 

became temporarily or permanently extinct owing to the history 
myages of the Danes \ The monasteries * once filled/ as Alfred. 
Alfred says, 'with treasures and books*' were favourite 
objects of att^k. In the Preface to the Cura Pastoralis 
Alfred thanks God for ' the learned bishops which we now 
have'; but, with the exception of the two archbishops 
of Canterbury, ^thelred and Pleg^und, Werferth of 
Worcester, and Asser, it is hard to say anything about 
: any of them. It is the same with the abbots. Thome, 
tlie historian of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, gives a list 
of abbots about this time, but he can say nothing as to 
tty of them ^. Beyond the broad fact of the ruin caused 
f by the ravages of the Danes, the whole history of the 
\ Chorch under Alfred is most obscure®. This does not 
mean that there is any truth in Ailred of Bievaulx' myth "^ 
that Alfred r^arded it as a king's chief dignity to have Alfred's 
no power in the Churches of Christ. What little evidence [®^Jhe*^ 
there is points distinctly the other way '. There is a curious Church, 
letter of Pope John VIII to Archbishop -^thelred ^ in which 

• * Birch, Na 553 ; K. C. D. No. « Col. 1777. 

3M r and elsewhere. * ' the veil of ninth-century 

' This is specially noticeahle darkness/ Stuhba, u. s. i. 236. 
ID the matter of grants of land, ' Ed. Migne, col. 719. 
StalAs, Const. Hist. i. 193. " Cf. Pauli, p. 153. 

* Stubbs, XL s. i. 129, 130, 24a ' Mansi, Concilia, xvii. 54; Jaff4f 

* Prefeee to Pastoral Care. Reg. Pont. p. 270 ; Chron. ii. 87. 
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of moiias- 



he says : ' We admonish you to set yourself as a wai 
the house of God not only against the king, but also ag 
all who are minded to act perversely/ There seems 
ground for Sir John Spelman's remark: 'The life 
ways of Alfred were not perfectly pleasing to the Fa) 
of Rome^' A letter, from Archbishop Fulk of Bheiii 
iEthelred's successor, Plegmund ^, shows that >c1erical 
episco]>al marriages we r e com mon in Eng land at that 
and tliereare traces of something like hereditary succei 
to ece te^iasfciiial lauda"^ Thgrg ^s no evidenge that Al 
attempted to alter this state p£-things; there is i 
evidence that he^-4isapproyfid- it.^>In t he Soliloquia 
St. Augustine, the Anglo-Saxon translatio n of which 
almost certainly by Alfred ^. there ia a^ passagft in lA 
Augustine declares ^^flt ^9 ^^° ^^ df^^'^ to marry, T 
which in the original ia- p nrely personal t o Augustine, ii 
the translator p-gfpnrlAH^f^ a)l nlpfgy'y^ I say however I 
it is better for priests | iot to marry flian to m arry •/ 

Alfred made some attemptJo^gyiygLtbe-moQ astic lit 
England.. He built a m onaste ry for men at Athelney^ 
doubt as a thank-offering for the deliverance there bq 
and a convent for women at Shaftesbury®; he also n 



* Spelman's Life of Alfred, ed. 
Ilcarne, pp. 319 £ I owe the 
reference to Mr. Macfadyen. 

=* Pertz, xiii. 566-8; W. M. 
II. zlvii. 
» Birch, No. 582 ; K. C. D. No. 

327. 

* First printed by Cockayne in 

The Shrine ; reprinted in Eng- 
lische Studien, xviii, where the 
pagination of Cockayne's edition 
is retained. I cite the pages of 
Cockayne's edition. 

* See below, § 115. 

* 4c cwadVe )?eah ^eet hyt si 



preostum betere, nsebbe 
hsebbe,' [sc wif], pu 183; 1 
the Oroslus, 290, i. a, A 
strongly condemns the con 
ing of monks to military sen 

' Asser, 493 C [60]. 

» Ibid. 495 A [64]. W. M. 
that in the Nuns* Chapteii 
at Shaftesbury was a stone, t 
ferrod thither from the wal 
the town, with this inscrip 
'Anno Dom. Inc. Elfreduj 
fecit hanc urbem dccclxxx^ 
sue vin<»,' G. P. p. 187 (cf. 
de Hyda, p. 49, which readi 
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jmentSj though he did not live to carry them out, 
nding the New Minster at Winchester^. But he 
b small success, ^{^he taste for the monastic life had 
been extinguished among men in England ; and of 
o contradictory Qg^uses which Asser suggests ^ for 
it, viz. the Danish ravage^ and the too great riches 
English^ which caused t}»^ to despise the monastic 
ere can be no doubt that the former is nearer the 

Alfred had accordingly to fill his monasteries with 
. monks. The result was not always satisfactory, if 
; any truth in Asserts story ^ how two of these foreign 

at Athelney tried to murder their abbot, John 
i Saxon, y^esides his own foundations, Alfred was 
•al contriBufbr to other monasteries, not only in 
id, but also in Ireland and on the Continent *._^ Yet 
s no monastic halo round thrJbrnd of iMfg^lilro 



hich adorns his great-grandgon Edgar. 



for * fecit '). This shows 
tiaftesbury was one of 

' burgs,* and it occurs in 
ghal Hidage with a terri- 
cx> hides, Maitland, Domes- 

503. It certainly has a 
mmanding position. 

the document by which 
. acquires land for oarry- 

his father^s intentions, 
No. 605; K. C. D. No. 
he so-called * golden char- 



ter* of foundation 'pro anima 
patris mei Alfredi regis toHus 
Anglie [!] primi coronatif^ is a fla- 
grant forgery, Birch, No. 60a, 
K. C. D. No. 336; cf. Liber de 
Hyda, pp. xxiii £f. 

* 493 D [61]. 

* 494 [63-64]. 

* Asser, 496 A, B [67] ; cf. Ein- 
hard, c 37, for similar liberality 
on the part of Charles the Great 
towards foreign Christians. 
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EDUCATION ; LITERARY WORKS 

Finance. § 84. TuAT Alfred would be a careful and exact steWHl 

,of all the resources of his kingdom^ we may assume williit 
any proof. But, for my own part, I wholly and enliN^ 
distrust the account which Asser gives ^ of the minute. Mi , 
mathematical divisions and subdivisions of revenue 
tuted by Alfred. I regard it as an indication that at 
point of his work Asser was attacked by an acute ft rf 
imagination ^. Dr. Stubbs has said thsi/Oigjce is no 
on which we are 

Anglo-Saxons ^. We must also remi 

e revenue of an Anglo-Saxon tang 1 



of 



Sim 



of 



was payable in kind, there was much less room for fii 
in the strict sense of the word, than in more modern 

.Of Alfred^s inter est and_ skilLin-m^hanical 
invent ions en ough^ has perhaps been said already *. JJwkn 
this head would come the well-known story of the caaiv 
and the lantern shades ^. I cannot myself go into raptaK* 
over this, as some writers profess to do. But the, m< 



' 495 C-496 B [65-67]. 

^ The * Modus tenendi Parlia- 
ment! ' (Stubbs' Charters, pp. 
50a ff.) is a curious instance of 
a purely imaginary constitution 
giving itself out as historical. It 
may be as old as Edward I's reign ; 
if so, as Gneist says, * es wurde 



nur dann beweisen dass es 
damals Ideologen des 
lismus gab,* YerwaltuDj 

p. 393. 
^ Const. Hist. i. 105, 143. 

* Above, §i 35, 78. 

' Asser, 496 C-£ [68, 69} 
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of tents ^ in connexion with this invention^ may perhaps 
indicate that it was specially, during campaigns that the 
nted of some such contrivance would be felt. It is one of 
tlie many curious parallels between things English and 
Fimnkish^ that Pope Paul I sent to Pippin^ the father of 
CShurles the Great^ an instrument for showing the time at 
aiglit'. 

§ 85. Of Alfred^s intercourse with foreign nations Asser^ Inter- 
givcs a ^ heightened and telling ^ picture, speaking of ' daily ^^"^ 
emfaftssies of nations who dwell from the Tyrrhene Sea to other 
HkB furthest bound of Ireland/ Of relations of Alfred 
wikk the Irish princes ^ I have found no evidence. But an 
iBtHesting and pathetic instance of accidental intercourse 
wikk Ireland is given in the Chronicle under 891 : ^ In this Ireland. 
y«w three " Scots " (i. e. Irishmen) came to Alfred king, on 
m boat without oars or rudder. They had stolen away 
tmm, Ireland, because they would be for God's love on 
-filgrimage, they recked not where. The boat on which 
Hmj fared was wrought of two and a half hides, and they 
teak with them meat for a sevennight. And at the end 
of* sevennight they came to land in Cornwall, and straight- 
fared to Alfred king. Thus were they named, Dub- 
and Macbeth, and Maelinmain.' The story is most 
■ne, and redolent through and through of the spirit 
it bish History and Saga. The love of pilgrimage Irish love 



ann. 807, of a striking clock given 
to Charles by the king of Persia, 
cited in Hazlitt^s edition of 
Warton*s History of English 
Poetry, i. 197. 

• 49a C [58] ; cf. Einhard, Vita 
Gar., c 16. 

* Of Charles it is said : ^Scoto- 
rum reges habuit ad suam uolnn- 
tatem,* ibid. 



' 'luitorioniin tennitates.* 

' Weber, Weltgeeoh., v. 998 ; 

r, Jahrbfteher des franki- 

Beiohes nnter E. Pippin, 

^ %%1 1 * direzimiis [nobis] . . . 

. . . insimiil artem grama- 

... geometrioam . . . omnes 

eloqoio seriptas, neenon et 

inm noetnmum.* Gf. 

^e very carious account 

by Einhard, Annals, ad 
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pil- became a passion in the Irish Church ^ ; the Irish Sagas 
image. ^^^ ^j^^ U^^ ^f ^j^^ Irish Saints furnish many illustra- 
tions of this desire for exile^ this self-abandonment (as 
they deemed it) to the will of God involved in committing 
themselves to the deep in a frail skin-covered coracle with- 
out oarage or steerage, the slender provision of food for 
the voyage. In the Book of Leinster is a story how three 
young Irish clerics set out on a pilgrimage; 'they took 
as provision on the sea only three loaves. '* In the name 
of Christ '' (said they), " let us throw our oars into the 
sea, and let us commend ourselves to our Lord.^^^ So 
in the voyage of Maelduin, the Irish Saga so well known 
to English readers through Tennyson's poem, Maelduin 
and his companions exclaim : ' leave the boat alone, and 
cease rowing; whither God wills it to be borne, He will 
bear it 2.' According to Ethelwerd^, these 'Scots' after 
leaving Alfred went on to Rome and Jerusalem ; and if so, 
it may well be that this was one of the channels whereby 
; Alfred communicated with the East ; for we have seen^ 
that Alfred's intercourse with Elias III, patriarch ot 
Jerusalem, rests on very good evidence, 
ninth § 86. It SO happens that we have an account ^ of a pil- 

Igrim- grimage to Jerusalem, made just twenty-five years earlier; 
e to by a Frankish monk named Bernard, who, with two eiwa* 
lem. panions^ a Spanish and an Italian monk, set out from 
Rome about the year 865 with the blessing of Pope Nicholas 
(c. 1). From Rome they went to Bari, then * a city of the 
Saracens,' from the ' sultan ' of which they obtained letters 

^ The Life of St. Gall, written these and other instances are 

in this very century, says : ' na- collected. 

tioni Scotonim consuetude pere- • 517 K | ? 

grinandi iam paene in naturam * Above, % 27. 

conuersa est,' Pertz, ii 30 ; cf. * Printed in Tobler, Pescrip ^ 

Bede, ii. 170. ptiones Terrae Sanotae, and elso'Iiicj 

* See Chron. ii. 103-105, where where. f ^'^r 



\ 
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to the rulers of Alexandria and Egyptian Babylon, i. e. Old 
Cmto (c. 3). From Ban they walked to Taranto^ where 
iliey fonnd six ships proceeding to Alexandria with a cargo 
of 9^000 Christian captives from Beneventum (c. 4). The 
idmiral refused^ however^ to let them land^ until they had 
paid a ransom of six ' aurei ' (c. 5). And when they pre- 
sented the letters of the sultan of Bari to the governour 
of Alexandria they helped them not a whit ; and only on 
paying thirteen ' denarii ' ^ apiece were they sent on by 
water with letters to the governour of Cairo (c. 6). Here 
the same fate awaited them. In spite of all their letters 
they were thrown into prison, but on payment of another 
thirteen 'denarii' per head they were released^ and fur- 
nished with letters which did really prove effective^ though 
fhey had to get them sealed^ or^ as we should say, they 
bid to have their passports visaed in every town which 
tiiey passed through, and this meant ever fresh exactions 
(e. 7). From Cairo they turned north by the Damietta 
bmnch of the Nile and proceeded by Tanis (c. 8) to 
Fftrama ^^ the traditional abode of the Holy Family^ where 
they procured camels on which they crossed the desert (c. 9) 
b £1 Arisch^ and so by Gaza^ B;amleh, and Emmaus to 
Jerasalem^ where the patriarch was Theodosius^ the imme- 
diftte predecessor of Alfred's correspondent, Elias III. 
Here they lodged in the hospice founded for pilgrims by 
'the glorious Emperor Charles,' near which was the church 
of St. Mary with a noble library of books, also given by 
Charles (c. 10). After visiting the holy places (ce. ii-iS), 
they returned all the way by sea, having an unfavourable 



^ The nominal amount was ' At the mouth of the Pelusiac 

however really doubled, because bi*anch of the Nile, which is 

the Saracens insisted on the now silted up, St. Martiu, Diet. 

money being paid by weight, and Geogr. 
ot by tale. 
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of inter-^ 
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England 
and India, 



Inter- 
course 



passage of sixty days to Monf Aoro (c. 1 9)^ whence tlicj 
returned to Rome^ ' where innumerable bodies of the sainti 
repose ' (e. 20). In some ways^ apparently^ a pilgrimagv to 
Rome was more dangerous than one to Jerusalem. Hmk 
is good peace, says the writer, between Christians and 
pagans both in Egypt and Jerusalem^ though they are 
very strict on all travellers who have no passports (c. 12). 
In Romagna, on the other hand^ things were very bid, 
and brigands so numerous, that pilgrims had to go in 
bands and fully armed (c. 23). 

I have thought it worth while to give an ontline of thii 
most interesting little tract, because it shows us the nmfte 
taken, and the difficulties encountered, by a pilgrim to 
Jerusalem in the reign of Alfred's immediate predecessor^. 

But Alfred's messengers went further East than Mo- 
tlne.> I have already quoted the passage from the Chroniele 
wnich tells how in 883 Alfred sent alms to India to 
Sf . Thomas and St. Bartholomew, in fulfilment of thd tow 

lich he made ^ when they encamped against the Danei it 
iondon.' On the route taken by these messengers I em 
unfortunately throw no light. But the entry is of tnn- 
scendent interest. It is the first recorded instance of a eon* 
nexion between England and Hindustan, a connenoii 
which has meant so much to India and to England ; lor it 
is, I venture to think, to her government of India ttat 
England largely owes the position in the world which the 
holds to day. 

Of missions and alms sent to Rome by Alfred tnt 
instances' are recorded in the Chronicle, and probably 



^ St. Willibald in the preceding 
century (circa 720), took a very 
different route. I give the prin- 
cipal stages only : The Seine, 
Rouen, Gorthonicum (?), Lucca, 
Rome, Naples, Syracuse, Monem- 




vasia, Cos, Samos, Ephe0u% Hi- 
letus, Cape Chelidonio^ 
Emesa, Damascus, 
This also is printed lia ^Mnr, 
u. 8. 
« 883, 887, 888, 889, 



Frankisli 
empire. 
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■^here were many others not recorded, for the omission of with 
^fl^ formal embassy seems to be noted as exceptional ^ Rome, 

Of /intercourse with the Frankish empire\wo shall have and tlic 
aome fllustrations when we come to speak of the foreign 
acholars imported by Alfred. 

§ 87^ But of all the objects which Alfred had in view Alfred's 
the one probably to which he attached most importance {J^j^ed 
"Wis^ in the words of our University bidding-pi*ayer, ^a subor- 
nceession of persons duly qualified for the service of God *^* ^* 
in Church and State/ In a passage in the Consolation 
of Philosophy ^ ]^oethiu8 says to his instructress : ^ Thou 
knowest that ambition never was my mistress^ though 
I did desire materials for carrying out my task ' ; ' which 
task/ adds Alfred^ in his own words \ ^ was that I should 
virtuously and fittingly administer the authority committed 
to me. Now no man . . . can . . . administer government^ 
unless he have fit tools and the raw material to work upon. 
... And a king's raw material and instruments of rule are 
a well-peopled land^ and he must have men of prayer^ men 
of war^ and men of work. . . . Without these tools he 
CNmot perform any of the tasks entrusted to him.' 
/ It was with a view to providing these necessary ' toobr/ Court 
ibit Alfred seems to have established, probably after (he ^^^^^ 
oainple of Cha{l^JUiid-6«eat.^2a Court school, for tlii 
education specially of the sons of^he upper classes, in 
^lich books of both languages, Latin and Saxon, were 
nadL especially the Psalms and Saxon poems, and writing 
tiso was taught; and to these studies the pupils applied 

' 889b modem English, in which the 

' lib. ii. Proea yiL passages added by Alfred to his 

' Anglo-Saxon Version, oh. xvii; original are very conveniently 

ed Sedgefleld, p. 40 ; the tiansla- indicated by italics, p. 41. 

tiaiwhichfollowB la taken mainly * For Charles' Court school ct 

tnm. Mr. Sedgefield*s handy ren- Weber, v. 39a ff. 
of Alfred*8 version into 
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themselves^ till they were old enoagh to leun ^ hui 
and other arts^ befitting well-bom inen/> 

This aecount of Asser^ agrees well with the wish# 
pressed by Alfred in the Preface to the Pastoral Qm^ 
' That all the freebom youth of England who have soffidlil 
means to devote themselves thereto, be set to leamiD| B- 
long as they are not strong enough for any other ocdfl* 
tion^ until such time as they can well read English iiiilin 
Let those be taught Latin whom it is proposed to ediHlll 
further, and promote to higher office/ This passagiif 
most interesting ; but we must not^ on the strength oC i^ 
bring Alfred into court as an advocate either for or sgmA 
classical education. On the one hand Alfred clearly widMi 
that all who had the time and means should be tatmtt 
Latin; on the other hand Latin was then^ as it is not MTf 
' the sole vehicle of Western culture and science^ 
Want oNw ^ 88. But the great difficulty was to find teachers. 01 
supplied England^ the part which had suffered least from the ravi^ 
of the Danes was Western Mercia ; moreover Offa had Iwi 
a real desire to promote learning in his kingdon^^ a^ AlcnA 
letters show ^ ; and from Mercia came; Plegmund ^, 
Alfred ultimately made archbishop of Canterbury in su< 
sion to iEthelred, Werferth, the faithful bishop of Worci 
and two priests^ iSthelstan and Werwulf, whom AKnd 
made his chaplains. The fact that Asser applies to ihmt 
two last the term ' sacerdotes/ which^ as I have elsewkae 
shown, is ambiguous in mediaeval Latin, sometimes mfftt- 
ing bishops, sometimes priests *, has led Roger of WendlVfr 



Mercia, 



1 485D-486C[4a-44],496A[67]. 

' Writing to 0£fa Alcuiu says : 
■* ualde mihi placet quod tantam 
habetis inientionem lectioniS| ut 
lumen sapientiae luceat in regno 
uestro, quod multis modo extin- 
guitur in locis. Vos estis decus 



Britanniae, tuba praedicatii 
gladius contra hostes, so 
contra inimicos/ Monu 
Alcuiniana, p. 965. 

' 'Pleimundus . • • ma 
Elfredi regis,* G. P. p. ao« 

* Bede, ii 55, 56. To avoid 
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aot only to convert these priests into bishops, but to give 
bhem sees at Hereford and Leicester ^ ; another illustration 
>f the way in which myths arise. From Wales Alfred got Wales, 
Asser, as we have seen. But Britain alone could not supply 
Alfred's needs ; and the Frankish empire was now to repay and the 
» England some small portion of the debt which it owed empire 
:or Boniface and Alcuin, in the persons of GnmbaldLand 
Fohn the Old Saxoni. Of the latter not much is known \ John the 
He was a monk of Corvey, and was made by Alfred abbot gaxon. 
)f his new monastery of Athelney. The story of his 
attempted murder there has been already alluded to ^. The 
date of his coming to England is not known. The chrono- 
logy of Grimbald's life is also very obscure. Mabillon Grimbald. 
indeed was led to postulate two Grimbalds^ who both 
cinie to England under Alfred. But his perplexity was 
higely caused by his acceptance of the Oxford inter- 
polation in Asser as genuine; and his solution is quite 
ioGiedible. Grimbald was a monk of St. Bertin^s in 
Handers. He held various offices in that monastery^ and 
i& 892^ on the death of Abbot Budolf^ the monks wished 
kim to become their abbot; but with a view of protecting 
the monastery against the attacks of Count Baldwin of 
Flanders^ Fulk, archbishop of Rheims, who had been abbot 
before Rudolf, was allowed to resume the abbacy^ and hold 
it with his archbishopric ^. If all this is true^ Grimbald 
cmnot have come to England much before 893, and as he 
18 mentioned in the Preface to the Pastoral Care as one of 

• 

•mb^uity Lupus of Feni^res uses an Athelstan bishop of Hereford 

Uw expression ' sacerdos secundi early in the eleventh century. 

oidiiiis,* Vita S. Wigberti, c. 5. This may give us an idea of 

* R. W. i, 324 ; he alters Wer- Wendover's critical skill. 

inilf*8 name into Werebert, prob- ' See Stubbs, W. M. II. xlviii« 

tbfy because there was a bishop . ' Above, p. 129. 

of Leicester of that name early ^ W. M. II. xliv ft 
in the ninth century. There was 



1 
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Letter of 
Arch- 
bishop 
Fulk to 
Alfred. 



Question 
of its 
genuine- 
ness. 



Alf red^s helpers in that work (along with Plegmund, .«»«, 
and John), it is obvious that this date for GrimlalA 
arrival in England^ if it bo regarded as established^ vil 
have a very important bearing on the chronologf if 
Alfred's writings ^ There is a letter extant^ which 
ports to be Fulk of Rheims' answer to Alfred's appli( 
for Grimbald. Certainly, if Fulk was holding the aJkmf 
of St. Bertin's at this time^ he would be the natural pans 
to give permission to a monk of that house to leaimhii 
cloister \ and Dr. Stubbs thought that the MSS. in wkiA 
the letter is found were sufficiently ancient to ezcludi tte 
suspicion of forgery. Its authenticity has however hoi 
doubted *, and I confess it presents one very great diffleri^ 
to my mind. The letter throughout is written oB tk 
assumption that Grimbald is j^ be a bishop in EnglMrf; 
he is to be placed over fde care of pastoral rule, kt v 
already a priest^ and is worthy of pontifical honour; if 
Alfred will send Grimbald's electors and certain leiiaf 
men in Church and State^ Fulk will then ordain him (Lt> 
as bishop^ for he was already priest), and they can mtt^ 
him to his proper see^. Alfred is represented as havng 
stated in his application that, owing to the ravages of tkr 
Danes, the lapse of time, the carelessness of prelate^ Md 



^ Johannes Longus, a later 
chronicler of St. Bertin's, says 
that Grimbald came to Kngland 
in consequence of the munitei;. of 
Fulk, archbishop of Rheiim 
Pertz, XXV. 769 ; as the date of 
this was 900, the date of Grim- 
bald^s arrival would be thrown to 
the very end of Alf^ed^s reign. 
The Liber de Hyda, p. 30, says 
that Grimbald was sent for by 
advice of Archbishop ^thelred. 
This would make the invitation 



at least as early as 889. 
the same authority, p. 35, 
his arrival in 885. But 1 im mti 
attach much weight to amj of 
^statements. 

"I Pn^tsdin Wise'b editita «f 
Assess pp. ia^i(,,,,girch, ii. 
and elsewlfere. 

' 'nostrum est nobis 
canonice conoedere,* Wise, f^ 

* e.g. by Pauli, u. 8. pw If5i- 
AA. SS. July, iL 659. 

' Wise, pp. 127, Zfl8. 
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He ignoimiice of the people^ ecclesiastical order had much 
ecbyed in England \ which is true enough, whoever wrote 
b, ■ But there is no other evidence anywhere of any inten- 
3014 qE making Grimbald a bishop. Dean Hook's idea^ 
im&f Alfred intended to make him archbishop of Canter- 
bur^, but finding the appointment of a foreigner unpopular^ 
subs^tated Plegmund^ has not a scrap of evidence to 
snppoirt it; while if Grimbald did not come to England 
tin 89^ the primacy had long been filled up. Ultimately 
GrimbiM wms made abbot of the New Minster at Win- 
ehesteTj where he died in 903^ and became one of the 
tatekiy aiuiite of that foundation^ winning a place in the 
English Cklendar'. The tradition that Asser was .one of 
the embawy sent to escort Grimbald to England has been 
ibeidy alluded to ^. 

§ 89* But it was not only by educational institutions AlfreiVs 
vkettier in Court or monastery that Alfred endeavoured to tt^s -^ 
me the co lture of his people. T he art_of translation, 
wtaoi he bad practised at first for his own instruction and 

fiification, he came afterwards to use in or der to place 

within reach of bis pe ople^ the most useful works in 
ii fferenTB fJUmlnii Of knowledge. I'he object which AlRefl their 
had in view is cleat'lyiaid-^ewn in the oft-quoted Preface ^^i^^^- 
to the Pastoral Care. After tracing the practical extinction 
of the knowledge of Latin south of the Thames ^, which 



' Wise, p. 124. 

.' Liyes of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, i. 333. 

* Si Grimbald^s mass day (July 
8) is mentioned in the Chron. 
1075 I> ad init See Chron. ii. 
189, 193. 

* Above, p. 18. 

' 4nde perplures instituere 
stndait,^ Asser, 59a A [56]. 

* South of the Thames Alfred 



did not know a single priest at 
the time of his accession, who 
knew Latin ; south of the Humber 
there were very few ; north of 
the Humber he does not think 
there were many. This confirms 
the view, taken above, that Mercia 
was at this time intellectually the 
least backward part of England. 
The reference to Northumbria 
implies rather Alfred's lack of 
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Story 
how 
Alfred 
bi'gan t( 
tranHlato. 



L«) 



Haiid- 
l)ook. 



made all the knowledge eontaiuecl in that langnag 
accessible to a degree which would have seemed i 
ceivable to previous generations, he continues: 'tlic! 
it seems to me best, if you agree ^, that we shoull i 
late some books, those namely which are loort nan 
for all men to know^ into the language which m 
understand.' 

§ 90. The story how Alfred first begaa to 001 
translation with reading ^ is told in a well-known pi 
of Asser \ He relates how one day, while the ki!:D| 
himself were reading and talking together, A^Ifrec 
much struck by a passage in the work which Aaae: 
reading to him, and begged him to write it dovlra fo 
in the little book of psalms and pvmyen whicb he a 
carried about with him. Asser suggested thftt it woi 
better to start a separate book for such jgginfiitB, and 
and fetched a quire of parchment, and in ooozBe of 
the book of translated extracts grew, ontU it iwehed x 
the size of a Psalter. Alfred called it hie E nd 
Manual, or Handbook ^, because he always kept it cL 
hand. This according to Asser took plaoe in tiie yeai 

A great deal of unnecessary mystery has been 
about this Handbook. Asserts account shows that i 
simply what we should call a commonplace book. I 
course of years Alfred may have made more than one 
commonplace book. The one started at Asserts sugg< 



accurate information, than any 
strong belief that things were 
very much better there. 

1 * forCy me tSynofS betre, gif 
low swa CyncS,* p. 7 ; cf. Solil. 
p. 169 : ' gyf }e nu ]>inc1S swa swa 
me )rino0.* 

^ It is the combination of read- 
ing with traruiaHon that is new. 



The passage must not be 
preted as if Alfred now f 
first time began to read Lat 
» Asser, 491 G>49a B [55 
* ' enchiridion ... id est n 
lis liber/ Asser; the equi 
Saxon ' handb6o' is found ii 
MSS. of W. M., i. 13a note. 
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according to him, ' flosculi diuinae seripturae ' ; 
yiiobably, extracts from the Bible and the Fathers. 




parts of the volume, or, it may be, a later volume 
kind, contained historical jottings ; for William 
>ury quotes Alfred^s Handbook as an authority 
e Kfe of Aldhelm, citing Alfr^^sJiigh appreciatiMf 
lihgha's SgjL Qn pocmis, and adding the beautiful 
in SDw by his SKilT'as a minstrel he would gather 
M)pk round him, and gradually turn his song to 
thanes ^. Florence of Worcester ^ also cites a work 
he ealls 'Dicta regis jSlfredi' as an authority on 
ert Sttxon genealogy. Even if we reject the evidence 
il— flwiry and Florence as being so much later than 
Cf tioK, it seems to me quite impossible to identify 
itjgierf commonplace book, such as Asser describes, 
km initiation of Augustine's Soliloquies, as Wiilker 
Mt iMKned to do ^, partly on the ground that Asser 
I iiw term 'flosculi' to the Handbook, while the 
«l the Soliloquies bears the title ^ Blostman ' 
But the latter work, however free in the way 
iflk H deals with its original, is very much more 
I Wok (f extracts. Besides, according to Asser, the 
iriimi was the very first of Alfred's works, whereas 
tics are agreed that the Soliloquies are among the 
robably the very last of his works. 
I. Besides the Encheiridion, the only one of tl 
y works which owed their origin to Alfred mention*! '^^„^,^ 
iser is the translation of the Dialogues of Gregoiy Dialogues, 





tta Pont., pp. 333, 336. however, to repeat Wtilker 

7a. earlier views, e. g. Macfadyen, 

icie on the ' Blostman * in p. 330. Wiilker sets aside the 

rid Braune's Beitrage, iv. Florence of Worcester reference, 

1877). For Walker's later a little arbitrarily, as it seems to 

lee Grundriss, pp. 390-392, me, Beitr. u. s. p. 128. 
K Later writers continue, 
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attributed 

toWer- 
r«rtli. 



the Great ^. The existence of the Chronicle, at aof prii 
up to 887, is implied in Asser's use of it, Lut it w 
mentionetl. The easiest expl&D&tioQ of Asser's m 
to Alfred's other works is that they did not tiu 
The date at which Asser professes to be writing h, M wc 
have seen, 894; and this in turn confirins the view derimd 
from the chronology of Grimbald's life, as to the «ob- 
parattvely late date at which Alfred commcaced his inde- 
pendent literary career. 

According to Asser,Tthe translation of the Dialo^ueG wu 
not made by Alfred himeelf, hat by Bishop Wc.fertii »1 
his command^; and in the little pr^ce which A. fred pre- 
fixes to the work he makes no claim of authorship, but 
merely says: 'I hesought my trusty friends that out ot 
God's ^ books of the lives and miracles of the eainta the]' 
would write for me the instruction which follows, so tkst, 
strengthened in my mind through memory and love, I toqr, 
amid the troubles of this world, sometimes think on tiw 
things of heaven.' Whether the expression ' trusty Erieodi' 
is merely an impersonal plural for Werferth, or whether 
othei-s really co-operated, I cannot say ; but we may t«k« 
it that Werferth was mainly responsible, and that in tliii 



' Now ftt length (1900), after 
many Ticiesitudos and delays, 
edited by Hans Heoht in vol. 5 of 
Grein-Wulker'g Bibliotliek der 
aDgelsachaiBclien Prosa. 

' 'WerfrithuB . . . impei-ioregia 
libros dialogorum Oregorii papae 
. . . de Litiuitat« primus ia Sa- 
xoDicsm liuguam, aliquando sen- 
aum ex sensu poneni [liwilum 
andgit of andgito, Pref. Past. 
Care] elucubratim et elegantis- 
sime iuterpretatuB eat,' 466 £~ 
487 A [46] ; cf. W. M. i. 131. 
When Frofes8orEArleBayB(Easays, 



p. 197) tliat the authority f« 
Werferh'a authirship of Hw 
tranglation ' ia late and of dooit 
ful valu-r,' liG goes muuli foiibu 
is rejecting Asser Uiitn I ctap. 
■ So in both MSS. accorAnftl 
Heoht, and it cerl^lnly ia » k 
HattoD. But I Buapect tbat '» 
the original HS. there was ilnipl] 
a capital U., standing for ^Onft- 
ries,' which the scribed wronflj 
ex[ia]idfld. However highly AIM 
might thiiili of Gregory's W^ 
he would hardly speak ot ttt 
as OnT* books. 
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tke Aaxe of Alfred was confined to furnishing a 

; jnst as authors nowadays are glad to get some 

of light and leading to commend their works to the 

COie digree in which Alfred made use of the help of his Assistance 
•dvisers would vary no doubt with the difficulty of |j^red ^ 



woik in hand, and the degree of the king's own pro- ^J ^^s 
In the caise of the Pastoral Care, Alfred himself has advisers. 



irid us who his helpers were ^ ; in other cases, as we shall 

filMi interesting traditions'^ have been preserved. But I 

inagnie that in all cases a good deal of the drudgery would 

ke done by others, Alfred supplying the final literary form.^ 

Kmhr instances of co-operation have not been unknown in 

OifMd in the nineteenth century. 

f 92. If any evidence were needed to show that Alfred, Evidence 

his true and earnest piety, was yet in his religious i)iaioguea 

t the child of his century, it would be iouud m tne ^ *<> 

r^-^W T^- 1 f n Alfred's 

ave cuosen tne Dialogues 01 Uregory religious 
Urn fifet of all books to be translated. The work was thought, 
lously popular in the Middle Ages^; but to our 
it it is the least edifying of all Gregory's writings. 
]a il the principle of St. James, that * the effectual fervent 
a righteous man availeth much,' is materialised, 
the prayers of the saints become a mere sort of 
hag or wishing cap for the obtaining of anything 
HMfc ii wanted, from the raising of the dead, or the punish- 
of an enemy, to the supply of the most ordinary 
of domestic economy, such as oil, and wine, or the 
of a broken sieve ; while the fact that Gregory 
IS in many cases to have these stories from the 




,. *jnigmiind, Aflaer, Grimbald, Dialogues had further a very great 

IjlilMin. Influence on the development of 

-' Side, ii. 70 ; Ebert, u. s. L the mediaeval doctrine of Purga- 

f|i ft The fourth book of the torj. 



Relies. 
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mouth of eyewitnesses^, illustrates the truth of wbat 
Dr. Gore has said *, that ' there are . . . ages wfen beKef is 
EO utterly uncritical, that it does seem as if they could not 
under any circumstances afford us satisfactory evidence of 
miraculous occurrences/ 

In this connexio];! may be mentioned . the stress whidi 
Asser lays on A}(red^ veneration for the relics of lie 
saints K ^In tliis toopir^tTTT^aii^heilfic^ AHr^d""t^2TIie 
cEl3^of his age.^ The natural feeling of Christian reverence 
for the body which had once been a temple of Hie Hdf 
Ghost, degenerated into an unhealthy passion for collectiD; 
dead men's bones, which reached its height in the nintk 
century *. And this passion led to a hungry relic-mongt^ 
ing, a system of pious thefts, and a wholesale mano&etoR 
of spurious relics, of which Rome was the head-quart«Bi 
which are among the least pleasant features of the mediaevil 
Church. We may be sure that there was nothing unwwtflj ^ 
either in Alfred's reverence for the relics, or in his belM i 
the wonder-working powers of the saints. And for 
rest, I think one realises more and more how a 
religious spirit assimilates the good and is immune 
the evil of the particular system in which it is placed 
Providence. There is no one, for instance, who to 
anything of the lives of the devout peasantry, say, 
Scotland, or of Roman Catholic countries on the Con 
but must feel that the somewhat hard creed of the one, 
the somewhat superstitious creed of the other are a 



It 



» e. g. i. 2, 3, 7, 9, &c. 

^ Bampton Lectures, p. 74. 

' ^reliquiis quibus ille rex 
maxime post Dominum confide- 
bat,' 478 D [aS] ; the candles 
which Alfred invented, 'die noctu- 
que . . . coram Sanctis multorum 
electorum Dei reliquiis, quae 
semper eum ubique comitabantur, 



. . . lucescebant/ 496 D[68]$i 
the (probably spurious) 
485 B [41]. ^ 

* 'DieVerehrungderBel 
und der Glaube an ihre Wv 
krafte war kaum zu irgend 1 
Zeit grosser/ Ebertj^ u. s. T 
334 flf., iii. ao8 ff. ; Gregoi 
iiL 7a ff. ; Bede, ii. 157 f, 
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ling compared with the effectual power of religion 

Ls the same in both. 

eturn, however, from this digression to Werferth's Double 

tion of the Dialogues. One very interesting fact ^f*^*^^" 

bhis translation is that^ for the greater part of the transla- 

"Lii'j. • J. • J. • i»i_*T_x"L tion of the 

^o books *, it exists m two recensions, or which the Dialogues. 
s not an independent translation, but stands to 
ler text in the relation of a revised version^. It 
a rule, much nearer to the original; it retrenches 
dundancies^, and corrects the mistakes^ of the 
version. Sometimes we can see that the reviser had 
*ent reading in the Latin text from that adopted in 
revised translation*. Moreover the vocabulary is 
irably modified, certain words being systematically 
ated by the reviser for others of like meaning^. 



MS. of the reyised version, 
76, is mutilated near the 
i. 35, and has also several 
earlier in the work, 
>. ix. 

H. Johnson, Gab es zwei 
Bnglische XJebersetzungen 
oge Gregors? Berlin, 1884. 

4,i4;5. i;9>i9;i5»9;30, 
tasionally, though rarely, 
r version is the longer, 

ao ; 37» a? ; 4** aS. The 
es are to the pages and 
Becht's edition, vrhere the 
te are very conveniently 
in parallel columns. 
7,iff.; 31,28 flf.; 41,24 flf.. 
46, I4ff. ; 62, 9ff. ; 67, i; 
I; 108, 2; 126, 19; 127, 
[28, 2; 133, 12; 136, 7; 

140, 3 ; 141, 21 ; 163, 10. 
17 semtignesse C » otio, 

H » ostio ; 89, 30 mid 
' as cum aliis, mid fifferum 



H >■ cum alis ; at 145, 17 is more 
correct than H, unless this too 
rests on a difference of reading, 
molesta /or modesta ; the latter is 
certainly right. (0 « unrevised, 
H s revised text.) 

• I give a few examples of 
changes frequently made, with 
the number of instances which 
I have noticed : ongitan altered to 
oncnawan (14 times ; in three cases 
ongitan is retained) ; gangan to 
stcBppan (7) ; tid to tima (8 ; in 
four cases tid is retained) ; cniM 
to cnapa (19 ; in three cases cniht 
is retained) ; wise to ^ng (17) ; 
semninga to fceringa (8) ; hujoet, as 
exclamation, inserted (9). There 
are probably other instances of 
these changes which I have over- 
looked. But these are suificient 
to show that they were systemati- 
cally made. And the list could 
be easily enlarged. 
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The 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
martyro- 
logy. 

The 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
Chronicle. 



This last ffiftture makes it likely that the reviser was a 
difiFerent person from the original translator. Who he was 
we shall probably never know. It is unlikely to have been 
Alfred himself. For the rest, both versions keep pretty 
close to the original without substantial additions or 
amissions. 
§ 93'^!^ ^^® cl*^s of works whieh^^e thei 



n 

to\ Alfred, though not actually writtepJivhim, we may 
popiibly pla^the ATI^o- Saxon martyrology alluded to 
>ve ^. We may certainly place in this class the Anglo- 
ixon Chronicle 2 in its ori^nal forA and may inscribe 



ipon it the legfend which encircles J^wed's Jewel, ' Alfred 
bade make me.' I have shown elsewhere that all the MSS. 
of the Chronicle up to 892 are traceable to a common 
original. From that point they diverge. The explanation 
is that at that point copies were made ^ and sent to different 
religious houses, where they were continued to. a large 
extent independently of one another. This view of Alfred's 
relation to the Chronicle is strongly confirmed by the 
genealogical preface in MS. 3l of the Chronicle, in which 
the West Saxon genealogy is carried down to the accession 
of Alfred and no further, showing clearly that it was drawn 
up for a chronicle compiled in his reign. 

Another fact which points the same way is the strong 
resemblance between the phraseology of the Chronicle and 
that of Alfred^s translation of Orosius, of which I shall 
have more to say when I come to speak of that translation^. 



» See above, pp. 34, 35. 

' For this account of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle I may refer 
generally to the Introduction to 
Tol. ii of my edition, especially 
§§ 6a, 68, 83, 89, 93, ioa-8. 

' For the body of scribee main- 
tained by Alfred see the little 



verse Pt^oem to the Pastoral Care ; 
(the book itself is represented as 
speaking) ^JEifred k3ming . . .bm 
his writemm sende 8u9 y nort; 
heht him swelera ma bniiigaB \i 
Vsere bisene,' pp. 8-9. 
* Below, i 99. 
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jraimar also^ as is Well known^ has a most inter&tiiig passage 
n which he connects the composition of the Chronicle both 
mth Alfred and with WiDchester. Of course Gaimar is a 
very late authority. But his statement harmonises so well 
vrith the indications furnished by the Chronicle itself^ and 
yi'ith the inherent probabilities of the case^ that I am in- 
dined to attach much weight to it. Moreover the modera- 
tion of Gaimar's statement is distinctly in its favour. lie 
does not say that Alfred wrote the Chronicle, but merely 
that he caused it to be written. 

Of the materials available for carrying out Alfred^s 
Idesign for a national Chronicle I have said enough clsc- 
' where. 

§ 94. It may be convenient to mention here one or two Works 
works which have been attributed to Alfred more or less J^ Alfred 
doubtfully, in order to clear the way for the consideration 
of those works as to the authenticity of which there is 
practically no doubt ^^ 

In William of Malmesbury^s account of Alfred^s literary. Transla- 
works there occurs this very interesting statement : ' H^p^^^j. J 
hegui to translate the Psalter, but died when he had barely S^^^^ 
finished the first part of it ^/ By the first part is probably 
meant the first fifty psalms. The Psalter was frequently 
regarded in the Middle Ages as consisting of three divisions 
«l fifty psalms each ; so much so, that one of the regular 
HMb for the Psalter in Irish is ^ the three fifties ^/ Now 
iliian interesting &ct that in the Biblioth^que Nationale The Pari: 

MS. 

* 'Ftialteriamtransferreaggfres- from the psalms, for the Greek 

Mb «ix prima parte explicata, quotation of the original. 

i finem fecit,' G. B. i. 13a. ' See Bede, ii. 137 ; so in Anglo- 

AlAred's fondness for the Saxon we have ' let him sing one 

see above, pp. 16, 140 ; fifty/ * two fifties,' &;c., ibid. 138 ; 

p. 153. It is worth notice and add to the references there 

Boeth. xzzix. $ 10 (p. 133), given, Thorpe, Ancient Laws, ii. 

substitutes a quotation 286. 

L 2 
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partly iu 
verse, 



at Paris, there is an eleventh century MS. containiBg i 
Latin and an Anglo-Saxon version of the psalms in panlU 
cohimns ^ ; each psalm, with one or two exceptions, hmg 
headed by a Latin rubric, and, in the case of the lint 
fifty psalms, also by an explanation in Saxon of the 
circumstances which gave rise to the psalm, and of tike 
applications of which it is susceptible. The MS. formally 
belonged to Jehan, Due de Berry (i 340-1 41 6), the brother 
of Charles V of France, who possibly acquired it dnriif 
his nine years^ sojourn as a hostage in England after the 
peace of Bretignyj_i^6q. Now it is a striking fact tint 
Partly in in this Psalter the first fifty psalms are translated ints 
Dartfvlii prose, while the remainder are in alliterative verse. The 
question therefore arises, did the scribe of the MS. (or el 
its archetype) take the latter part of an existing allitentife 
version, in order to complete a fragmentary prose tramk- 
tion ? or did he, on the other hand, take part of ii 
existing prose translation to make good a copy of the 
poetical version which had been accidentally mutilated tt 
the beginning? The former is, on every ground, more 
probable; especially as we have evidence of the existenei 
of a complete alliterative version of the Psalter identkil 
with that in the Paris MS.^, whereas there is no god 
evidence available in the case of the fragmentary proM 
version. It was therefore an attractive suggestion el 
Professor Wiilker's ^ that in this fragment we havt fti 
incomplete Alfredian version mentioned by WilliaM ll 
Malmesbury. The qu^StTcrtThas been elaborately discMMi 
on the affirmative side by Dr. Wichmann *, on the negiftife 
side by Dr. J. Douglas Bruce ^. I cannot say that the 

» The MS. was edited by Mr. « Grundriss, p. 436. 

Thorpe for the Clarendon Press * Anglia, xi. 39 ff, 

in 1835. « Publications of the Tlfgiw 

' See Wichmann in Anglia, xi. Language Association of AuiHln) 

4 c . ix. 43 ff. ; also printed sepalllltr* 



Argu- 
ments for 
and 
against 



f 
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"guments of either have carried any strong conviction to AliVea's 
»y mind. Dr. Bruce's reasoning that the translation and "hip rf 
eadin^ imply a knowledge of ecclesiastical modes of inter- the proa< 
tretation impossible to a layman, overlooks the poBsibility ^^ 
hat, Alfred might derive that knowledge from his clerical 
issistants. On the other hand I cannot attach much 
weight to Dr. Wichmann's arguments from coincidences 
with the Cnra Fastoralis, or from the applicability of 
certain interpretations to the circumstances of Alfred's litci 
When we consider that David and Alfred were both kings, 
tbat both had enemies from whom they were both very 
murelloasly delivered, we shall readily sec that an inter- 
pretation which would suit the one might very easily be 
applicable to the other. The most striking instance of this 
Ihb not, as far as I remember, been cited. It is in the 
inunction to Ps. ixiii (xxiv), where it is said tbat in this 
{aim David was prophesying how bis caldormen (prinoipes) 
wonld be fain of his return from eiile ', words which necall 
the expression of the Chronicler how Alfred's people ' were 
fun of him' when he emerged from his retreat at 
Atlielney. 

On the whole then we must leave the question un- 
diaded, nntil further evidence or further argument is 
ight forward. 

i95. I would however point out that even if the Even if 
1 should be agaiitst Alfred's authorship, it is still x\tr^ 
pun'ble that the prose portion of the Paris Psalter may be this may 
tiie work referred to by William of Malmesbury. The 

I« liKs« two ejwys Mid Mr. Thorpe, p. 50 ; of. SoliL p. ao4, 

Thorpe*! Profiice I owe severftl of where it Is said how * man re- 

Lh* bota mudu UM of in this turned from eiile rentembera his 

I |tinw past troubles, in pleasurable con- 

faJlha wteoda tie him sylfum, trast with his present good for- 

nnen saeoldon tmg- tune. 

«■ «f hi* wnTCBiCe,' 
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work 
alluded 
to by 
Mftlmes- 
bury. 



Statement 

that 

Alfred 

translated 

the whole 

Bible, 

probably 
due to a 
^misuu- 



colophon at the end of the MS. gives the name of tbe 
scribe in the Latin form Wiilfwinus. In the Cottixiiin 
Collection there is a 'MS. of the Saxon Gospds wift 
the colophon : ^ Wulf wi me wrat/ This was certainly 
a Malmesburj book^ as is shown by the insertion of t 
Malmesbury Charter between the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John. If this Wulfwi could be identified witk 
the Wulfwinus of the Paris Psalter, or its archetype \ it 
would make it likely that that also was a Malmesbmy 
book. William of Malmesbury was librarian of his 
monastery^, and there may have been a tradition thcve 
that the prose translation was the work of Alfred; a 

idition which would be interesting even if it were not 
stV^ctly true *. 

lere is a statement in the twelfth-century Liber 
Eli^sis that ^ Alfred translated the whole Old and New 
Tespments for the blessing of the English nation V 1 
kn6w no earlier evidence for this, and I believe the state- 

mt to have arisen from a misunderstanding of one of 
IVilliam of Malmesbury's rhetorical flourishes in which he 



* These colophons were some- 
times mechanically copied by 
scribes^ and Thorpe suggested that 
such might be the case in the 
present instance. If this were so^ 
then it would not be necessary to 
prove identity of handwriting in 
order to prove that the person 
referred to was the same. 

' Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, I. 
xvi. 

' It is not impossible that the 
whole tradition of Alfred having 
translated the Psalter may have 
arisen out of the passage in Asser 
where it is said that Alfred^s En- 
cheiridion or Commonplace Book 



grew, ^ quousque propemodvH id 
magnitudinem uniuapsalteiiipv- 
uenerit/ 49a B [57]. We mHI to 
have a trace of this coofatktm in 
the Eologium Historianal^ iXL 9 : 
' semper habebat librvm ia tiaa 
quod ipse uocabat T"«^»"^n»t^ . . . 
quidam dicunt hoc fuine iWltt- 
rium.' 

* HotumNouumetVetiHTBiti- 
mentum in eulogiam Aag^kiB 
gentis transmutaui^' pu 81 
(Anglia Christiana Soeie^ etf* 
tion). Ailred of Ri«fVMdi: ' 
twelfth century) says '«Mm 
ces in linguam Angliem WK [^ 
laborabaty' col. 72a. * 




Alleged 
Domesda 
Book of 
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uiys that Alfred ' gave to Eoglish ears the greater part ot/derst^d 
iie Roman hbrary^ (bibliothecae) ^^ meaning by the la6t *^^* 
phrase Latin authors. Bat Bibliotheea is a common nam^ 
in the Middle Ages for St. Jerome's Latin translation of 
the Bible, the library of divine books ^; hence Malmes- 
bury's statement was misunderstood as meaning that Alfred 
had translated the greater part of the Latin Bible. 

^ The statement of Ingulf ^ that Alfred made a Domesd 
Book like William the Conqueror rests either on a qon- 
f usion of D6mb6c (Book of Laws) with Domesday Book * ; Alfred. 

or possibly on a confusion of William's Rotulus Wintoniae, ^ 

as Domesday was sometimes called^, with Alfred's Win- 
chester Bookj i. c. the Chronicle. 

Ot^ gg works w hich popular tradition has ascribed to Other 
Alfred are a collection of proverbs, a translatioiw^f ^.soj ^s ^^^ ®* 
t ables, and a treatise on falco^ gj^^^ 

§ 96. Very different in value from the Dialogues, accord^ Alfred's^ 
ing to our notions, is the other work of Gregftxy, the/^^^' 
translation of which is due to Alfred, the Pastoral Car^c Gregory] 
It is a beautiful book^ full of wise and loving spiritual oare//* 
counsel^ and of sayings both shrewd and tender. It 
greatly to the credit of the mediaeval Church that it sei 
raeh store by this little manual*^. Alfred sent a copy of 



' 'plurimam partem Roman ae 
hi U iot he oae Anglorum auribus 
Mit,*a. R.i. 13a. 
* Gt the lines of Aleuin i^— 
'Sbmine Fuidecten proprio uo- 
oitare memento 
Qoo corpus sacrum, Lector, 
in ore tuo; 
Qaod nunc a multis constat 
Bibliotheoa dicta 
Nomine non proprio, ut lin- 
gua Pelasga doeet.' 
JMIminler, Poetae Latin! Aeui 
GacoUni, i 983. 



' Fulman, Scriptores, i. 79, 80. 

* So Schmid, Qesetze, p. zli. 

* Ingulf, u. 8. ; Chron. Evesham, 

p. 97. 

* See Pauli, KOnig JSlfred, pp. 

841 £F. The Saxon life of St Keot 
speaks in yery laige terms of 
Alfred's literary works, but gives 
no names of any of them ; for the 
Proverbs, of. Ailred of Rievaulx, 
u. s. ; Ann. Winton. p. 10. 

^ See the references collected, 
Bede, ii. 70; Ebert, u. s. i. 551, 
55a. In JElfric's Canons it is 
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his translation to each of his bishops, to aid them in wl 
Gregory himself^ so beautifully calls 'the art of arts^ the 
care of souls/ I agree with Professor "Wiilker* in thinking 
this the earlifiat^' of AlfFe dlfi-lnmslat i o ns^ and largely for 
the reason that^ as he points out, the Preface, as we have 
learnt to know it, is so obviously a prefece, not merely to 
this work, but to the whole series of translations which 
Alfred contemplated, of 'the books which it is most 
needful for every man to know.y If what was said above 
is correct, the date of it cannot be earlier than 894, and 
it may be a little later. It has often been noticed that 
of all Alfred's works (not reckoning among these the 
Dialogues), this is the o n.fi_i n^ which he k ( pgpsf fil^J ^ . t' Q 
his original. I attribute this rather to his reverence for 
that ongmal, than to any inability on his part to deal 
missions more freely with it, had he so desired. The/omissions are 
few and unimportant ^ The additions are much more 
numerous, but as a rule they are very slighCvThey are 
mostly of the kind which a modern editor would place on 
the margin or in a footnote. A very large class consists 
merely of the insertion of the names of the various boots 
of the Bible from which Gregory's scriptural quotations 
are taken ^. In the case of the psalms the number of the 



tfl rela- 
ion to the 
riginal. 



nd addi 
ions. 



mentioned among the books 
' which a mass-priest needs must 
haye/ Thorpe, Ancient Laws, ii. 

350. 

' Cura Past, i i ; ' craeft eabra 
crsefta/ p. 45 ; Alfred uses ex- 
actly the same expression, Solil. 
p. 180. 

' Qrundriss, pp. 394 fP. 

' 133, 18 (ii. 7) an etymology of 
Gregory's omitted ; 135, ao (ii. 7) 
an alternative interpretation 
omitted; 401, aS (iii. 27) ^ma- 



sculorum concubitolres * omitted ; 
461, 13 (liL 40). The references 
are to the pages and lines of Mr. 
Sweet's edition ; references to Um 
books and chapters of the origliial 
are given in brackets. 
* 043, II. 13 ; 353, II ; 275, 15; 

377, 19; 399, 15. 17- 19- ai. ^; 
301, I. 3 ; 311, as ; 315, 94 ; ssiSt 
4. II. as; 335, 5; 307, I ; 3^ 
aa ; 331, 6. 13 ; 343, i ; 367, a ; 
3691 5 ; 371, 14 ; 373, a3 ; 377, 7. 
as; 379, 3; 381, la; 387, »$', 
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often given ^, which is possibly an illustration of 
statements;^ as to the special fondness of Alfred 
Psa^te^. /other insertions consist of brief expla- 
notes^ an' allusion or metaphor is cleared up^, 
n word or custom is explained^, a quotation or 
completed *. Thus after a reference to the institu- 
the Levirate among the Jews, Alfred adds : ' this 
id law under the old covenant, and to us now it 
ible ^/ The manna is * the sweet food that came 
om heaven*^/ Shittim wood, we are told, never 
It does not follow that the explanation is always 

Thus to Christ's denunciation of the Pharisees 
pulosity in tithing herbs is added the statement 
y left untithed their more valuable possessions •. 

Of^f^n^T^nnlly A If ri*d interprets bibli cal things by Interpre- 
Qalogies. Thus the Hebrew cities ofrefuge become i^^n ^ 
""Tritfistow ^^/ as they do also in Alfred's preface analogies. 
Lws^^. The Doctors among whom the child Jesus 
nd were the wisest ^Witan' that there were in 



; 395, 12 ; 405, 10 ; 409, 
7. ai ; 431, 10 ; 425, 30 ; 
12 ; 433, 8- 18 ; 435, 9 ; 
145, 19. 31- 35 ; 463, ao. 
ro cases the references 
I] at 91, 16 MaL ii. 7 
d to Zechariah, though 
i given in the original ; 
: Cor. iv. ai is assigned 
ns. 

o; 415, 5; 4i9» 6; 435, 
89,23; 435, 18; 465,4. 

[16], 485 E [43], 491 C 



103,5; 145,20; 181, la; 
taa, aa; 253, la; 393, 
7 ; 401, 28 ; 4ai, 19. 



• Cf. the mai^vellous etymology 
of * sacerdos,' 139, 15. 

• 37, 5ff. ; 43, 20; loi, 16 ff.; 
117, 18. 

• 43, 15- 
' 125, 19. 

• 169, a3. 

• 439, sg; for other doubtful 
interpretations cf. 391, 33; 411, 
10. At 391, 23 is an insertion 
which is unii^telligible to me. 
Possibly it rests on some differ- 
ence of reading in the Latin. 

'\ 167, a. 

" Turk, u. s. pp. 37, 70 ; Schmid, 
p. 60 ; c£ also Boeth. xxziv. § 8 
(p. 89) ; Pss; ix. 9 ; xvii. i 3 

XXX. 3. 
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Jerusalem ^ Uriah, whom David murdered, w^^^ 
own loyal thane ^.' In the Soliloquies Alfred &^ 
the Apostles as Christ^s thanes ^ This process i^^ 
yet further in the sacred epic poetry both of tb^-^ 
and continental Saxons, the disciples becomings ' 
' eomites^ or 'gesiths,' who are bound to die with th^^ 
Alfred here also, as in some of his other works^, a— ^ 
Laws®, lays great stress on the position of the Lorci^ 
or twice Alfred tones down his original ; thus where^^ 
speaking of the death of impenitent sinners say^^ 
lament that they refused to serve God now that * 
in no wise by service make good the evils of thai: - 
negligence,' Alfred in his pity inserts the clause xz. 
they be helped by repentance and God's mercy ^/ 
instance the explanation given is dogmatic, the r%- 
of ^ the spirit of adoption ' of which St. Paul speal^ 
referred to baptism". No doubt for many, if nc^ 
of these additions Alfred was indebted to his 
assistants. Often, without any very distinct 5- 
expanded, being made to the text, it is rather freely expa^ 
Sometimes the rendering is rather loose ^^, as if th^ 




and mis 
trans- 
lilted. 



' 385, 22. 

'^ 35, 33 ; cl 63, 3 ; 373, 18 
{king's highways). For thane 
cf. Bede, pp. 122, 126, 134, 194. 

' p. 197- 

* So in the continental Heliand, 

cf. Ebert, u. s. iii. 102, 103 ; in 
Andreas, ibid. 64 ; in Cjnewulf s 
Christ, the Angels are the thanes, 
ibid. 51. 

^ Orosius, pp. 218, 296 ; Solil. 
p. 196. 

* See above, p. 123. 

' 109, 13 ; 143, I ff. ; i97» 9- 
' 251, 18 ; cf. a similar but less 
striking instance, 421, 35. 



* 263, a I. 

1* 129, 14 ff. ; 157, 15 : 
21 flf. ; 271, 4. 5 ; 279, 15. 3 
I3ff: ; 291, 14 fF. ; 306,50 

8ff. ; 375, 14 ff.; 387, aff. 
397, 22 tL ; 433, I ff. ; 437 
445, 10 fL (this expansion 
metaphor of a boat mal 
way against the stream is 
interest) ; 449, a f. ; 451 
465, 16 ff. 

"145, aoff. ; 149, 24 
13 ff.; 179, 10 ff.; 185, 24 
18 ff. ; 313, I ff. ; 325, 8 

5 ff. ; 457, 3 ff 
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the original had been imperfectly g^rasped; some- 
it is distinctly wrong ^. And throughout one may 
lat ^\he translation is made) (to use Alfred's own 
sion)^ther ' sense by sense than ' word by word */ 
om^tim ^^ though the phi ase..Paa3g-hg vejaudos^ to The 
iginaVjt seems to b gtr the stamp of Alfred's^ ow n fogy^^rs 
jncSv ThS headms: orthe fourth chapter must have *^® stamp 

^ -? . . of Alfred's 

sti^aight from his heart : ^ that many times the own ex- 

ss of gc»Femment and rule distracts the mind of P®ri^^<^®- 

iler^' r^What/ he exclaims in another place^ 'is 

Did authority but the soul's tempest which is always 

ing the ship of the heart with the storms of many 

hts^ so that it is driven hither and thither in very 

V «£kuits^ wellnigh wrecked among many mighty 

* 'ill Ox again : ' the patient must be admonished to 

:tn6n their heart after their great victory, and hold 

urg of their mind against marauding bands, and 

fit with battlements*/ Lastly: ' every host (^^r^) 

less effective when it comes, if its coming is known 

thand. For it finds theih prepared whom it thought 

:e unprepared */ In these two last passages we seem 

t to hear the echo of Alfred's experience in 878 ^. 

8. The next two works of Alfred to be considered Question 



! 14^-; io3» 25; 149, 4fF. ; 
ft ; 407, 33 ff. ; 437* 17 > 
L This last instance is of 
|ttle interest ; Alfred trans- 
hi0m Deussuscitauitsolutis 
^-infemi* by 'whom God 
,iip to loose the priam&rs of 

kAiee to Pastoral Care. 
tXi. la ; c£ 7, 17. id ; 103, i. 

1^ 3 ff. The very word 
ferigas * occurs in the Chro- 

»97. 



• 433, 37 fP. ; cf. also Ores. 46, 

34- 

^ Since writing the above ac- 
count, I have read two careful 
Qerman dissertations on the rela- 
tion of Alfred's translation of the 
Cura Pastoralis to the original, 
one by Qustav Wack, Greifswald, 
1889; the other by Albert de 
Witz, Bunzlau, 1889. They go 
into greater detail than I have 
done, but come to much the same 
result. 



as to tho 
order of 
the 

Orosius 
and Bede 
transla- 
tions. 
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are both bistorical, viz. (the translations of Oroslas' Uh^ 
v ersal H istor y and of Bede ls, ErrilpfiiatgticaL H^^^^'y-^^^ 
E»gliBhNatioj£:2» There has been however eonsid«ahk 
difference of opinion as to the order of these two 
The earlier critics, however much they might differ 
themselves as to the succession of Alfred's works tahm tf 
a whole, all, with the exception of Dr. Bosworth, agmf 
in placing the Orosius before the Bede ^. But in itetit 
times Wiilker ^, August Schmidt ^, and my friend Profw 
Schipper of Vienna * have argued in favour of the 
view. The chief ground on which they have based 
conclusion is the greater freedom of the Orosius bolli li 
translation and ari*angement as compared with the Billk 
In the latter the translation is sometimes quite uiM|f 
literal, so as to be almost unintelligible in places wittlik 
areference to the original * ; while as to arrangement^ fht 
modifications of the original are, for the most part, lipilli.1 
to omissions of matters like the Easter Controversy 
had ceased to have any living interest, the addition! 
transpositions being very unitaportant. The Orosius OB 
other hand is not only freer in translation, but is so 
by transposition, addition, and omission, as to be prac 
a new work. 

It is argued that this greater freedom implies a 
practised hand, and therefore a later date. The arg 



* See the table in Wiilker, 
Grundriss, p. 393. Wack, u. s. 
p. 58, would put the Orosius even 
before the Cura Pastoralis. 

^ Wiilker, u. s. p. 396. 

' In his useful dissertation : 
Untersuchungen iiber E. ^fred's 
Beda-ubersetzung, 1889. 

* Gegenw&rtiger Stand der 
Forschung uber E. ^Ifred^s Beda- 
iibersetzung, 1898 (Sitzungsber. 



of the Vienna Academy 
Sciences). 

» Cf. ^Ifric's saying:' 'eyetfi 
who translates from Latia 
English should striye th^l 
English may have its own 
otherwise it is very misU 
any one who does not knavr 
Latin idiom,* Preface to 
touch. 
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;eems to me fallacious. As regards substantial alterations 
Ne must bear in mind the different character of the two Gharactei 
)riginals. Bede's Ecclesiastical History has always been an 0^*^^^^ ' 
ilmost sacred book to Englishmen. It needed no recasting, 
3yond a few omissions^ to make it suitable for English 
•eaders in Alfred's day. But Orosius' work, written with the 
jolemical object of enforcing the argument of Augustine^s De 
!I!iuitate Dei against the pagan contention that the troubles 
[)f the times were due to the introduction of Christianity, 
by showing, in a survey of universal history, that the evils 
of pre-Christian days were far greater, and full therefore 
of ecclesiastical gloating over the crimes and calamities of 
l^gan history, required much more drastic treatment. On 
(he occasional over-literalness of the Bede translation I shall and of th< 
kave something to say presently. As regards the greater tions. 
freedom of the Orosius, any one who has examined in one 
of our Pass Schools will bear witness that there is a kind of 
feee translation, which is very far from implying a per- 
kd mastery of the original. And I must confess that 
lAl&ed's freedom in the Orosius is often of the latter kind\ 
liiould say that there are far more serious blunders in 
tniudation in the Orosius than in the Bede ; though on 
the other hand it must be remembered that Bedels Latin 
18 a good deal easier than that of Orosius. 
§ 99. In the Introduction to the second volume of my Argu- 
:on Chronicle * I argued in favour of the priority of ^^^^ "^ 
Ifte Orosius, on the ground of the affinity in diction and the prl^ 
fession between it and the Saxon Chronicle. That t^^^ 
ent I need not repeat here ; I still think that it has Orosius. 
orce, though I possibly laid too much stress upon it, as 

' See below, and of. Schilling : ledge,* P> 9 ; ' liis knowledge of 

thefe are many^ mistakes in Latin was still smaU when he 

lanalation due to carelessness translated the Orosius,* p. 61. 

ind want of grammatical know- ' pp. cyi-cyiii. 
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one is apt to do when one gets hold of an idea whick 
fancies to be new\ It is however capable of 
reinforced. The second chapter of Bedels first book 
tains an account of Caesar's invasions of Britain. Hill 
a matter which one would take to be of great inteMll 
all inhabitants of this island ^. Yet in the Bede 
tion it is^ in the older recension, omitted altogether, m1 
even in the later recension is passed over with the 
mention ^. But this chapter is almost wholly taken 
Orosius ; and when we turn to the Orosius versioi^ W 
find that Alfred ha^,.jio%— M^y translated the passaM h- 
quest! 
telling 




natives_5jerejjnjji£jaadjg£^^ 
that the third took place ^near the ford which is 
W aHTngfor d V If the Orosius translation preoedei 
BeSe, we can understand why Alfred omitted the 
sponding passage in the latter. Again, in chapter T if 
the same book, Bede expressly corrects a mistaht ft 
Orosius' as to the wall of Severus, saying that it 
not properly a wall, but a rampart of sods with a 
Alfred not only adopts this correction here*, bflk 
another place of the Bede seems to emphasise it®, 

' I did not then know that 
Mr. Sweet had already noticed 
this affinity, though he gave no 
examples, and drew no inference 
from it, Preface to Pastoral Care, 

p. xl. 

^ It is true that in the Orosius 
Alfred omits the conquest of 
Britain by Claudius (vii. 6), but 
this may be, as Schilling suggests 
(p. 2i), from quasipatriotic mo- 
tives, because of the ease with 
which the island was conquered. 
He does howeyer give it in the 



Bede (H. E. i. 3), and tlrfi tet 
might be used as an azguiMHA li 
favour of the priority of tfai Biii 
translation. 

' Ed. Schipper, p. 13 ; tift 0^ 
responding capitulum is 
translated in both reoensi' 

* Orosius, ed. Sweet, p. 

* *mid dice 7 mid eor& 
'with ditch and earth- wijij^* ii 
Miller, p. 3a. 

* ' het dician 7 eoit^wall<§iHfr* 
can ""s^wiSXMm fecerat, ibid. §k 41? 
ct (of a different matim^ Mi 
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; no Bi^eclal emphasis in the original. In the 
passage the mistake is uncorrected ' . Alfired shows 
to Buny ways that he had a good memory, and that ^e 
not shrink from correcting his authors where he 
;ht they needed itj\he would hardly have ignored 
1*9 correction had he been cognisant of it when be 
making the translation of Orosius. The only serious 
aipmient on the other side is one which has not, as far Argument 
w I am aware, been preriously noticed. I mean the ou,er* 
aUMty of passages in the Orosius with passages in the side. 
BMtbius, which is, as we shall see ^, almost certainly later 
Hub either the Orosius or the Bede. Of these the most 
ii^ortant are two in which Alfred without any hint from 
the original protests against the doctrine that all thinga 
kif^n by fat^! *, a subject which occupies a prominent 
jhee in the Boethius. There would, however, be nothing 
i^oeeiblc in the supposition that Alfred may have read the 
Canaolation of Boethius before he andertook the work of 
tnuHlating it, or the subject may have been suggested 
to Us active mind in some other way. On the whole the 
frtion of precedence as between the Orosius and the 
Ibb must be left uncertain ; though in accordance with 
Hf own view I shall take the Orosius first. 

00. It would be impossible to discuss in detail the Eelation 
ications made by Alfred in his original. They occur orosius 

fitber (craftamaa), aa in Boethius 

he eeems to connect the name 

Fabrioius with the same root, pp. 

■ Below, { 109. 46, 165 ; one or two other points 

T. ; 6a, 9 ff. ; ef. of connexion between the Orosius 

^ irith Boot, i, 9. and the Boethius are given below 

■a; Or. 56, 39 wittBo. 9,»9; SI, (pp. 177*1, iB^n) ; cf. also B. iv, 

0. ; Or. aao, lE with Bo. 34, xri { i (p. 34) with O. pp. 88, 

i|; Or. 396, 8 w»h Bo. 7, a. 3, 93a, 836 (Aetna) ; B. xvl i i. 4. 

7s, 8 ff., iJA«d seema to xzix { a (pp. 34, 39, 66} with O. 

the word Fabianua with pp. 060, 063 (Kero). 
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transla- ou almost every page. I can only indicate theii 
original character, and give a few specimens of some of 1 
important. And in doing this I very willingly 
ledge the help which I have derived from D 
Schilling's useful dissertation on the subject^. 

It may give some measure of the extent of 
changes to note that whereas the original consists 
books divided into 2,^6 chapters, the Saxon version 
six boobs with only 84 chapters^. The most h 
Additions, additions are to be found in the geographical inti 
which Orosius prefixes to his work. It is here tlu 
inserts the well-known description of the geogi 
Germany, which for him includes all central Eur 
the Rhine on the west to the Don on the east, a 
the Danube on the south to the White Sea on the 
Voyages Here too ATe inser^ <^ tib^ y^^- mftr^-^""^""" ^^^nnnn 
here and voyagesof Ohthere * and^Wjilfstan^^^op which 
1=; : ^ . Wuifstan. has been^rittcn: OEthere's account begins : ' 

told his lord king Alfred that of all the Nort 
1^1: 1 dwelt furthest to the North ' ; and this is the on 

evidence which the work contains as to its au 
These accounts and also the description of Germany 
like them, must have been carefully derived fi 
information, illjistrate what Asser tells of Alfred 
course with strangers and his eagerness to lea 
them ^, a trait which was characteristic also of t 
Charles^. In the historical part the chief addit 
the description of a Roman triumph®, and of th 



' K. ^Ifred^s angelsachsische from the St. Gallen MS 

Bearbeitung der Weltgeschichte translation, the capitu 

des Orosius (1886). Sweet's edition. 

• Dr. SchiUing gives the num- * pp. 14 ff. * f 

bers rather differently, p. 6 ; I • pp. 19-21. • ^ 

have taken for the original the ^ Einhard, Vita C«nj 

capitula as given by ISangemeister ' 70, 22 ff. ' 
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3 ^. But there are endless smaller additions ; and 
t one of the most interesting is the anecdote, 
ly derived from Suetonius, how Titus used to say 
day was a lost day on which he had done no good 
>ne ^. This saying is quoted also in the Chronicle, 
le of the links connecting the two works ^. We 
erstand how this saying of the 'deliciae generis 
' would come home to the heart of England's 
. Some of these shorter insertions are brief 
ory notes ^ like those which we have already met 
the Cura Pastoralis, and, like them, are by no 
[ways correct. 

. Sometimes the explanations are longer; and. Editorial 
: these are due entirely to Alfred's imagination, tSis. * 
Intended to make clear to us how, in his view, the 
irrated came about. ^^ It is not in accordance with 
ern notions that editorial explanations of this kind 
e incorporated in the text of an author. But the 
literary property is a comparatively modem one, 
Qotes and appendices had not then been invented. 
)re questionable when the phrase ^cwseiS Orosius' 
If red frequently • uses to indicate that a sentiment 
!)ement is his author's, not his own, is used, as is 

E ff. Englelondes deorling/ It is note- 

. 3. worthy that W. M. applies the 

hron. II. cvi, 8. Join- term 'deliciae Anglorum* to 

»ares St. Louis to Titus, Edgar, G. B. i. 164. 

anciennes escriptures * One of the most interesting 

que trop se dolut, et of these is the explanation of the 

ifort^ d^un jour que il 4ndomitae gentes * against whom 

mn4 nul benefice,' c Severus built his wall, as ' Picts 

and Srots,' 270, la. For other 

d . . . Englene darling,* interesting glosses, cf. 108, 16 ; 

so-called Proverbs of no, 34; 196, 24; flo6, 35. 

jited in Kemble's Salo- ^ I hare counted thirty-six 

Saturn, pp. aa6ff. ; so instances. 

i. 269: ^Alfred }*e king. 
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These fre- 
quently 
relate to 
military 
matters. 



the case in one or two instances^ to introduce som< 

for which there is no warrant in the original ; for ii 

{ the passages about fate alluded to above ^. 

Of these editorial explanations the most intei 

perhaps are those which relate to military matl^il 

because they seem in some cases to reflect Alfred's 

military experienceX: a point which Schilling has 

npticed. For instatlce^ when Alfred gives as HannAtHl 

j^je ason for his terrible winter march over the ApentiiM^ 

that ^he knew that Flaminius the consul was fanajiii|^ 

that he might remain securely in his winter quarter^ • •• 

being fully persuaded that no one would attempt Mk 

a march by reason of the intense cold ^/ we think of §lf$ 

sudden swoop of the Danes on Alfred at Chippenham tlift 

the stratagem of a simulated tiffi^ 
by^which he'explams the defeat of Regulus *, is one whUk 
there is reason to believe that the Danes more than laii 
resorted to ^ ; as also the device which he attribufev it 
Hannibal^ without any warrant from the original t0% 
of sending out parties to ravage in various directioii ii 
order to make the enemy imagine that his whole fan 
was occupied in this manner^; though this also uloulf 
resembles the feigned attacks which Alfred himself Miii 
rom Athelney^ in order to mask his advance in foMH ^ 
thandun '^. 

Passages |§ lo^. The same is true of some things for which flMli 
illustrated W^ ^^^i^ in Orosius himself; for instance, the story kMTf 
by i/ithin sixty days from the felling of the trees, Duilioi htd 



' 62, 9 ff. ; cf. 92, 27 ff. 
» 188, 3flP. -^ 

' Above, p. 59. ^ 

* 174, 30 ff. ; cf. 76, 4 flf. of 
Tomyris and Cyrus. Here the 
stratagem in question is men- 



^^^^ip^ed^j; Orosius, but JJb&i 
expands the hint very 
riantXyT 

* Above, p. 99. 

• 188, 8. 
^ Above, pp. 59, 102, lof-C 
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a fleet of 130 ships ready 'both with mast and sail^' Al^red'al 

recalls Alfred's own shipbuilding efforts; the story how(perienc 

D^rcyllidas dealt with the opposing forces of Pharnabazus 

and Tissaphemes is extraordinarily like Alfred's attempt 

to detach the Danes of Milton from those at Appledore in 

893 [894] ^ : ' As soon as the Lacedemonian general knew 

fliat he had to deal with two hosts (Jieras), he thought it 

more advisable to make peace with the one, in order that 

he might the more easily overcome the other ^ ' ; while 

I have already suggested that the twofold division of the 

Amazonian host ^^ one to remain at home while the other 

mw on active service, may have even suggested Alfred's 

eimilar division of the native fyrd or militia. And, indeed, 

if the workings of the human mind were always traceable, 

I fimcy we should find, more often than is commonly 

Bopposed, that what seem like brilliant intuitions on the 

part of great conmianders and statesmen, had really been 

suggested by their reading. Nor is this any detraction 

from their originality. To remember at the right time, 

and apply in the right way, the hints furnished by previous 

eiperience, is as much a mark of genius as invention. 

There is an interesting tradition that Nelson's manoeuvre -Ajiecdote 

of anchoring his vessels by the stem at the bombardment 

of Copenhagen in 1801, was suggested by the &ct that he 

I had that morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter 

of the Acts, which tells how St. Paul's shipwrecked com- 

pmions 'cast four anchors out of the stem, and wished for 

file day V 

§ 103. Often the additions and expansions let us see 

' 179, 1 ft ; cfL also the account * 46, 15 ff. ; see above, p. no. 

of Anthony's ships, 946, 7 ff. * * Cited by Conybeare and How- 

^* Above, p. 113. son, Life of St. Paul, ii 414 (ed. 

' 9^ la ff. ; cfl also 98, za ; 1862) from private sources. 
M^ 17 ; 88, 3 fll ; 176, 14. 

H % 
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The 
altera- 
tiona 

sometimes 
illastra^e 
Alfred's 
own sen- 
timents. 



Alfred's owng ^iments ; his religioiM feelings \ 

admiration for gpi^j ngj 

emplifted inrach men a s Alexander ^ Seaevola \ Ref 
the {wo Scip ios^ and Osfisa t*; hi s disfi^nst at ingrat jl 
to 'God^ MiJ^man',_at cruelty ^ treachery ^^^^jl^oA^ 



The omissions are often dictated by similar motives, 
leaves out or abridges many of the civil wars^ the cah 
the crimes, the unclean mythologies ^^ over which Oi 
gloated as proofs of heathen depravity ; though often 
omissions have no special motive beyond the necessiij 
shortening the work. It must be confessed that 
omissions frequently have the effect of wholly dislocillf | 
the succession of events. And it may be said genen^f j 
that Alfred, though he apprehends individual inci< 
with extraordinary vividness, is by no means clear ai ll 
the connexion of events. For the latier quality 
knowledge was required than was accessible in his Hf* 
In regard to the additions, moreover, we must be« h 
mind the possibility that some of them may be due^ mI / 
to Alfred himself, but to interpolations or glosses in ffci 
MSS. which he used. This, as we shall see ^^, is a MH 
sideration of great importance in the case of the BoetUaib 
but it has been proved to apply to one or two paangw 
Mistakes, of the Orosius also ^^. That there are many errors •■ to 
persons bearing the same or similar names ^^, many 

* 74, 22 ff. ; 2IO, 5 ff. ; 248, 
12 ff. ; 290, II ff. 

* 134, ID ff. 
» 68, 19 ff. 

* 178, 9 ff. For ReguluFi, cf. 
also Boethius, xvi. $ 2 (p. 37). 

^ 190, 17 ff. ; 224, 24 ff. 

* 242, 19. 20. 30 ff. 
' 34, 34 ff. * 324, 24 ff. 

* 54, 16 ff. (Phalaris) ; cF. Boeth. 
xvi. § 2 (p. 37, Busiris). 



'® 296, 1 ff. ; the ironieal 
on the loyalty (hlafordkyMi) 
shown by Bufinus and 
to their master^s children* 

" 136, 27 ff. 

^^ Another change from 
motives is 52, 35 ff. 

" Below, § no. 

" 32, 13 ff. ; 58, 7 ff: ; seeflekii- 
ling, p. 56. 

" The two Scipios, 224, 04 ft | 
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IS of petsonal and geographical appellations ^^ many 

t mistakes of translation^ and of fact, as when he 

:hat Augustus took his name from the eighth month 

3 year instead of vice versa ^, turns the snake-charming 

of Psylli* into a kind of serpent, and infers from . 

istus' heart-broken exclamation, ' Vare, redde legiones/ 

that ill-fated commander had escaped alive from his 

t * ; this is only what we might expect, and it would 

igracious to dwell upon such things'. Dr. Schilling 

ruly and excellently said "^ of the Orosius : - ^ We see 

d here weak in historical and l inguistic knowled ge; Alfred's 

ve see him also simple, h igh-hearted, and earnest; displayed. 

n appreciation for^alT'that -ta—^ ^ood^ani-of 
Tot all that is evil ; putting h imself t o school that he 
educate and raise Jiis7)eople? 



) Julius Caesar and the 
»r Gneius Pompeius, are 
ed with the two great rivals 
iT days, and the whole ac- 
of the treatment of the 
r pair by the Senate is 
rdinarily funny, 234, ai £f. 
le most remarkable instance 
3 is in the account. of Alex- 
's successors and the terri- 
which fell to their lot, 142, 
[Oros. iii. 23, 7 it), 
g. 190, 39 ; 218, 10 ; 364, 4 
last may be due to a wrong 
ig in the Latin text) ; 271, 

6, j6fL 

o, 10 £^ 



* Dr. Schilling has remarked 
(p. 59) that Alfred in the Orosius 
never mastered the fact that a 
Koman might have not merely 
two but three names. So when 
there are two consuls with three 
names each, he either makes three 
persons out of them with two 
names each, e. g. 176, 32; i8a, 
5 &c., or he omits the two last 
names altogether, e. g. 202, 18 ; 
204, 23 &c. By the time he 
reached the Boethius he had over- 
come this difficulty. In two 
places he says that Marcus was 
called by another name Tullius, 
and by a third name Cicero, xviii. 
5 2, xli. $ 3 (pp. 43, 143}. 

"* p. 61. 



LECTURE VI 



Author- 
ship of the 
Orosius 
transla- 
tion un- 
disputed. 



Becent 
doubts as 
to the 
Bede 
transla- 
tion. 



LITERARY WORKS (continued) ; SUMMA 

AND CONCLUSION 

§ 104. We have seen^ that in the ease of the C 
the only direct hint of authorship contained in th 
itself is the address of Ohthere to ' his lord King A 
and the earliest external testimony on the subject i 
found in William of Malmesbury in the early part 
twelfth century. But no one has ever doubted 
Alfred's authorship. Till recently the same migh 
been said of the Bede ; in 1877 Professor Wiilker s] 
Alfred's authorship of the Bede as 'a fact which 
hitherto has doubted or could doubt V Since then^ he 
Mr. Sweet, in his Anglo-Saxon Reader ^, and Dr. T 
Miller in his edition of the Bede translation, publisl 
the Early English Text Society *, have tried to ove 
the traditional view; the former, mainly on the { 
of that occasional over-literalness of the version i 
alluded to'^; the latter, because he thinks that it 
Mercian characteristics incompatible with a West 
origin. Now we must admit at once that the bool 
contains no direct evidence of authorship, not eve: 



* Above, p. 160. 

' Paul und Braune's Beitrage, 
iv. 127. 
' Ed. 2, p. 196. 

* Introduction (1890) ; Dr. 
Miller fui-ther enforced his view 



in a monograph on th 
Names in the English 
Quellen imd Forschunger 
For a copy of this I was i 
to the writer. 
• Above, § 98. 
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* hint as is dropped in the Orosius. On the other hand 
he external evidence is very much earlier. ^Ifric, the -^ifric 
lomilist, distinctly quotes the book as Alfred's. In his attributed 
lomily on St. Grregory he says : ' Many books tell of his i* *? 
jonversation and holy life, as does Historia Anglorum, 
which King Alfred translated out of English into Latin. 
. . , We will however tell you something about him 
because the fore-said book is not known to all of you, 
although it is translated into English ^/ This was written 
within a hundred years of Alfred's death. For many books 
of which the authorship has never been doubted we cannot 
produce evidence anything like as early. I may note in which he 
passing that in speaking of the translation of Gregory's do^hi^the 
Dialogues ^If ric makes no assertion as to the Ajfaed ian case of the 
authOTship, merely saying ^ the book has been GanslaledT^^ ogues. 
into English, and in it any one who will read it may learn 
profitably of these matters^.' In another place he gives 
interesting evidence that, till he himself took pen in hand, 
Alfred's translations were the only books accessible to those 
who. did not know Latin ^. 

Moreover the Cambridge University MS. of the Anglo- Evidence 
Saxon Bede, which is said to be of the middle of the ''^^^^' 
eleventh century, has at the beginning and end the follow- 
ing distich : — 

'Historicus quondam fecit me Beda Latinum, 
Alfred, rex Saxo, transtulit ille pius.' 

The same MS. contains, between Bede's Preface and the 
History proper, a copy of the West Saxon genealogy in 
the exact form in which it appears in MS. 'R of the Saxon • 
Chronicle; i.e. it comes down to the accession of Alfred, 
no further. This again connects the work with 

* Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 11 6- 11 8. 
■ ibid. 358. • ibid, i. a. 
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Alfred. The Cambridge MS. is^ as far as we can teit % 
an undoubted copy of one which exists in the libraffrf 
my own college. This is unfortunately imperfect^ bolkil 
the beginning and the end. But if^ as is likely^ it di 
contained originally the distich and the pedigree, il 
evidence is thrown yet further back^. 

Curiously enough both La^amon^ and Rudbome ^ afok 
of the Saxon version as if it were Bede's own. 

§ 105. The question of its authorship must nol II 
r^arded as outside the pale of discussion. Only I do Ml 
think that the arguments hitherto advanced are suffiiW 
to establish a negative conclusion. As to Dr. MiMI 
Mercian theory, I may say at once that I have no |M» 
tensions to pose as an expert in early English diaMl 
I can get up no enthusiasm for the minute distinction it 
form and spelling which form their criteria. They 1m 
for me only the practical and unpleasant interest that %lf 
oblige me often to look up a word in three or four difpMMit 
The argu- places in the dictionary before finding it. I may howMV 
dia?ectr°^ mention that Professor Schipper, the latest editor of tb 
Anglo-Saxon Bede^, does not regard the Mercian thidrf 



The nega- 
tiye argu- 
ments 
inconclu- 
sive. 



* Prof. Schipper, Qegenwartiger 
Stand, &c., p. 6. 

* *He nom \)& Englisce boc, 

]>a makede Seint Beda.' 

La^amon, i. a. 
' Miber quern composuit in 
lingua Sazonica de Gestis Anglo- 
rum . . . cuius copiam habui in 
Prioratu Oanonicorum de Suth- 
wyk,' Anglia Sacra, i. 183. This 
is interesting as showing that 
Saxon studies were not quite 
extinct even in the fifteenth 
century. It is also interesting, 
because we can almost certainly 
point to the very * copia * used by 



Rudbome. It is the CottoaXI^ 
OthoB. XI. This is now teofllr 
injured, owing to the great Ckk* 
tonian fire of 1731. But Warif 
(p. 2 19) , who saw it when com|Ml 
describes it as 'exemplum 
quum primitus Eccles. 
Mariae de Suwika' (Southi 
Hants) ; cited, ed. Miller, L wi^ 
Rudbome also cites Alfired's , 
p. 906, though this doea tfl 
agree with our copies. 

* In voL iv of 6rein-WU]liAl 
Bibliothek der angelsUchsii 
Prosa, 1897-1899. 
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:« established^. But even if it were established^ it does 
^not seem to me incompatible with Alf red^s authorship. It 
IB agreed that all our existing MSS. go back to a single 
anihetype^ though they branch off into two groups which 
Iwm to some extent a twofold recension^. The scribe 
rf that archetypal MS. may have been a Mercian, and 
there may have been other MSS. in which ^ese Mercian 
peculiarities were wanting. Even if it be assumed (for it 
certainly could not be proved), that this Mercian archetype 
mw the original MS. of all, it is equally open to us to 
sappose that the scribe to whom Alfred dictated his trans- 
lation in the first instance may have been a Mercian. Or 
again it is quite possible that the Mercian characteristics, 
if they exist, may be due to the influence of the Mercian 
ediolars who assisted Alfred in his work — Plegmund, 
Werferth, and the two Mercian chaplains mentioned by 
Aflser^. And it is some confirmation of this that there 
is a certain affinity noticeable between the diction and 
style of the Bede translation and that of the earlier or 
wirevised version of the Dialogues, which, as we have 
seen, there is good reason to attribute to Werferth *. 



^ Ctogenwartiger Stand, &c., 

* Sd. MiUer, p. zxiii ; ed. Schip- 

* Above, $ 88. 

* I have shown above, p. 145, 
^. there are ceriMn words 
diuaeteristic of the earlier recen- 
lua of the Dialogues which the 
nriter systematically alters into 
oihen^ aemninga into fceringa, tid 
into Unuif ongitan to onmaiwan, &c. 
In the Bede I have noticed 3a 
iofltanoes of semrUnffOf not one of 
fining ; 90 of iid, none of Uma ; 

I Hilof ongitan, a of oncnatvan. 






I do not pretend that my ob- 
servations are exhaustive. The 
following words occur, so far as 
I know, only in the Bede and in 
the Dialogues (the references 
are to the pages and lines of 
Hecht's and Miller's editions 
respectively) : — ^gendlice * pro- 
prie, D a6^, a6 ; B 30, 10 (in the 
sense of * arbitrarily ' it occurs 
C. P. p. 144) ; allic « catholicus, 
D 237, ao ; B 31a, 31 ; ancerlif, 
D aio, a6; B 364, 30; bricsian, 
I> 343» 37 ; B a44, aa; camphM, 
D 298, 8 ; B 480, II ; drihtenlic, 
D 309, 26 ; B 158, 10 ; eardunghus, 
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Argum<^nt § 106. As to the over-literalness of the translatii 
from style, places, the fact must he admitted, though the extent 
has been, I think, somewhat exaggerated. The casai 
under three heads : (i) where a Latin construction iB 
idiomatically imitated in the Saxon ^ ; this applies es] 
to constructions with the ablative absolute^ the accui 
and infinitive ^, and the use of the passive ^||^ *, the 
of which is much more restricted in Saxon than in Ls 
(2) where a Latin word is translated by a Saxon one 
may correspond fairly well with the general meaniif 
the Latin word, but does not give its sense in the parti 
passage ^ ; (3) where a phrase or sentence is translatti| 



D 185, 16 ; B 366, 16 ; efenceaster- 
waran, D 205, i ; B 62, 20 ; for- 
d^medness, D 235, 14 ; B 34, 5 j 
forsettan (in sense of ^ obstruct *) 
D 258, 28 ; B 2i2y 16 ; fremsum- 
lice, D 242, 10 ; B 184, 23 ; gefeo- 
Ian, D 336, 23 ; B 450, 28 ; ge- 
fremedness, D 318, 15 ; B 32, 7 ; 
gewinfulliCy D 222, 9; B 56, 9; 
gymel^asness, D 208, 4 ; B 24a, 
28; ungebrosnendlic, D 233, 15; 
B 378, 4 ; ungeaehtendlic, D 282, 
21 ; B 84, 12. This list too might 
be easily extended ; and the whole 
subject of the relation of the two 
works is well worthy of further 
examination. No doubt the re- 
semblance is partly due to the 
similarity of their subject matter. 
The likeness of the two originals 
is also very strong in parts; so 
much so indeed that I think that 
Bede must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have modelled his style 
in the Hist. £ccl. on the Dialogues 
of Gregory. Still the likeness 
between the two translations is, 
I think, greater than one would 



ft 



expect in the case of two pe 
independent translators, 
points to their having beeft 
duced under similar influeM 

» e.g. 114, 29; 180, 15; 
the references are to the £. 
edition by Dr. Miller. 

' e.g. 38, 24; 30, i; 92i^ 
274, 10. 

* ©. g- 36, 17 ; 122, 33 ; 191^ 
30 ; 266, 3a ; 294, 23 ; 406, 

* e. g. 32, 7 J 172, 28 ; 

33. 
' Instead of the passive tk» 

personal active form is iikIImiIIj 
used in Anglo-Saxon; not *ttM 
land is called Kent,' but^ <' 
calls the land Kent.* Ift 
Celtic languages the 8< 
passive really is, in orig^' Ml 
impersonal active form, 
explains the (at first sight) 
phenomenon that the 'pi 
always takes an accusative 
it, see Zimmer, Keltische Si 
No. 8. 

* e. g. 14, 27 : < fram 
li9e,' <ft mortis articulo' 
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If red's own expression, *word by word,' instead of 
by sense ^/ To all these classes the explanation 
sted by Professor Schipper would often apply, viz, 
he translator may have embodied in his work inter- 
glosses whifth had been made to assist him ; and he 
a illustrajMi the difference between the West Saxon 
forthuDiJ^n versions of the Gospels, the former of 
is a rf^nuine translation, while the latter is an inter- 
gloss made word for word ^. Some however of the 
where Latin constructions are reproduced, and also 
r two of the second class, give me the impression, 
[lat the translator could not have translated more 
itically if he had pleased, but rather that he wi 
^ experiments with the language. The developme 
ly prose in almost all European languages has 
y influenced by Latin models, and it was only expe 
vhich could show how far the process of assimilatio 
; be carried. Similarly for some two centuries afte 
enaissance English prose literature is full of experi 
lly transplanted Latinisms, of which a large pr 
n failed to make good their footing in the lang 
ler possibility must also be borne in mind; that the 
may never have received Alfred^s final revision. We 
seen that in the case of the Dialogues an extensive 
m was found desirable at a later time, and we seem to 




The Bede 
may never 
have been 
finally 
revised. 



3a, 8; 128, 14; 314, 17; 
; 274, "; 278,3; 294, 7; 
; 336, 24 ; 370, 4 ; 462, 7 ; 
. An interesting instance 
Dg a metaphorical ezpres- 
erally occurs 373, 14 (H. E. 
. The original is ^incu- 
recibus antistes ' ; this is 
ted ^Sa affenede se biscop 
I cruce 7 hine gebsed,' Hhe 
stretched himself in 



ft cross and prayed'; i.e. the 
translator understands by ^in- 
cubuit * what the Irish call ' cros* 
figil,* or praying with the body 
stretched out prostrate on the 
ground in the form of a cross. 

> e. g. 28a, 23 ; 294, 23 ; 450, 13 ; 
482, 9. 

' Gegenwartiger Stand, &c., 
pp. 8-10. 
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have traces of a partial revision of the Bede in the younger 
group of MSS. mentioned above^ in which not onlj does 
the translation vary, at times very considerably ^, but a 
passage is inserted which the earlier recension omits ^, and 
conversely ^. When this partial revision was made I cannot 
say, but probably not by Alfred himsel^L On the whole, 
then, I do not regard Mr. Sweet's or Dr. Miner's argument 
as conclusive, either against Alfred's authorship of the Eede 
translation, or against the priority of the Orosius. 

§ 107. I have already said^ that the principal changes |^ 
made by Alfred in the Bede are in the way of omission^ 
the additions being comparatively slight. It is worth 
while to see what considerations guided him in this. First |- 
of all he omits almost all documents ^, in two instances he 
just gives a brief summary of a letter in oratio obliqna^ 
He seems at first to have intended to omit the interroga- 
tions and responses of Augustine and Gregory, but after- 
wards to have changed his mind, as in all the MSS. they 
occur after the third book instead of in their proper place 
near the end of the first '^. He also omits all the metrical 
compositions,^ epitaphs, &c.®, which occur in the course of 
The Easter the work. Then, too, he omits almost everything bearing 
versy. ^^ ^^^ Eastcr Controversy • j partly no doubt because he 



Omissions 
made by 
Alfred in 
tlie Bede. 



^ See the paraUel texts in 
Schipper's edition, pp. 266-270, 

273-275. 
* ibid. 271-272 ( « MlUer^p. 206). 

This passage relates to the Easter 

Controversy. 

' ibid. 276-285 ( = Miller, pp. 

210 ff.). Another pasjage, Schip- 

per, pp. 133-140 ( « Miller, pp. 

1 10 ff.), is omitted in two of the 

younger group of MSS. ; but as 

it is contained in the third, its 

omission in the two others was 



probably due to some mutilation 
of their common originaL 

* Above, § 98. 

» H.R i. 24, a8, 29, 30, ai, 33; 
ii. 4, 8, 10, II, 17, 18, 19 ; v. 21. 

* H. E. i. 23 ; iii. 29 ; the Canons 
of the Council of Hertford are 
retained, iv. 5. 

^ ibid. i. 27. 

• ibid. iv. flo ; v. 7, 8, 19 ; ii. i, 
is an exception; here Gregory's 
epitaph is translated into prose. 

• ibi J. ii. 2 (a few lines) j iii. 3 
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s modem readers feel, the intolerable tedibnsnesa of 
hole thing ; but partly also, we may well believe, 
se he difiUked the bitterness which even the gentle 
shows on this question ^, for there are little touches 
Beem to prove that the piety and self-devotion of 
;ltic missionaries had made a deep impression on hia 
^. The early history prior to the conversion of the 
8 is also a good deal abbreviated^, no doabt as having 
irect interest for his readers. So the description of 
acred places which Bede largely borrowed from 
Fus is omitted, probably for similar reasons*. 
08. It has often formed a subject both of wonder TLe addi- 
egret that Alfred should not have enriched the Bede i^Mrtj^t. 
additions drawn from his own knowledge of the 
ions of his people, as he might so easily have done, 
ence for his original may have had something to do 
this; but I agree with Professor Wiilker" that the 
reasttn probably was, because all that Alfred desired 
s line had already been done in the compilation of 
axon Chronicle. It is confirmatory of this that the 
^logical Eummary appended to his history by Bede, 

4, 17 (part omitted in a Eerion« perrereion of meaning, 

icension) j 35, 36, aS (a few what is said of CarauBiua in the 

V. 31. original being tranaferred to 

ie, L zzzixft HaximiBDOB in the translation) ; 

1 Miller, pp. Ivii IT. ; and 8 (the passage about Arianism in 

characterisation Aidan aa Britain omitted), 9, 10, ii (mucli 

lod bishop,' 346, a6. One shortened),i7-33;ii.i(Bhorteiiecl). 

oo with pleasure the omis- In man; oaaes bowerer, in ^ite 

f the epithet 'pmdeng' of the omisaion of a chapter, the 

Bede strangely applies to capitalum belonging to it is re- 

pnre)^ material arguments tained and translated. 

lur of ChriBtiauit;, 134, 33 * ibid. v. 15-17. 

ii. 13). * Qrundriaa, p. 406. This is 

E. i. 3, 6 (this passage about oontested by August Schmidt, 

ius is omitted also in the u. a. pp. a8 ff. 

I ; here the 
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which had, as I have elsewhere shown ^, such an impor- |t 
tant influence on the development of annalistic writing |ii 
in general, and of the Saxon Chronicle in particular, is 
omitted in the Bede translation. 

Smaller additions and expansions there are, but they 
seldom really add anything to the narrative. They are 
as a rule merely inserted to make it a little more clear ^, 
or a little more vivid, or a little more in accordance with 
-the translator's ideas ^. Occasionally, though rarely, they 
show a touch of personal feeling; as where Diocletian is 
characterised as the bad emperor*, Constantine as the 
good emperor*, and Aidan as the good bishop*. Some- 
times, as in the other works, they are brief explanations 
of things which the readers might not know '^. Occasionally 
statements of Bede's are altered®, or omitted', because 
they were no longer applicable, or they are marked 
distinctly as being Bede's and not Alfred's^®. But in 
other cases similar statements are retained, though it 
would not be safe to argue from this that the state of 
things indicated still subsisted in Alfred's day^^. 

* Chronicle, II. xxi, Ixi, Ixviii, bounteous hand) ; i6a, a ; 370, 
cxiii. 29; 380, 18; 41a, 15; cf. 58, 26; 

* e.g. 40, 8; 46, 11; 114, 11; 102,31; 130,3a; 174, 3ofF.; 184, 
120, 7 ; 156, I ; 158, 28 ; 164, 14 ; 34 ; 232, 19. 
166, 32 ; 174, 25 ; 178, 17 ; 188, * 32, la 
23. 25 (name of Bamborough in- • 42, 16, 
sorted, which name is nowhere * 246, 26. 
mentioned by Bede) ; 238, 31 ; ^ e. g. 240, ao ; 356, 8 ; 346, 7 ; 
240, 27 (here the insertion was 390, 6 ; 422, 8 ; 424, ao ; 428, 24 ; 
necessitated by the preceding 442, 27. 29 ; 456, 13. 
omission ; so at 246, 33) ; 242, • 38a, 19 ; 4aa, 15 ff. ; 448, 19 ; 
19 ; 264, 1 1 ; 338, 8. 25 ; 374, 26 ; 466, 27. 

390, 20 ; 394, 24. 29 ; 438, I. 8 ; » 52, 5. 11 ; 166, 33 ; 378, 3a 

464, 6. 10 144, 9 ; 186, 33 ; ai6, a3 ; 448, 

' 166, 10 (the addition of */ 10. 
cyste,* *and kissed it,' to the ac- " 150,13; 154,19; 156,5; 166, 

count of Aidan blessing Oswald's 16; 178, 14; i8a, zi ; aoa, 12; 
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re too there are mistakes^, though fewer and less Mistakes. 

s than in the Orosius. In some cases they may be 

) erroneous readings in the MS. which Alfred used^. 

3 or two instances Alfred's version shows a remarkable 

^enee of historical fact, which can hardly arise wholly 

misunderstanding ^. 

fc on the whole the translation is a worthy one. Merits of 

ving, and in one or two instances enhancing*, the latlonf^^ 

Y of the original, the most beautiful historical work 

I the Church had produced since Luke and John wrote 

Gospels. 

e incidental merit of the translation, as Stubbs has 

ked^, is that it enables us to equate the Saxon 

ical terms of officers and institutions with the corre- 

ing Latin ones ®. 



3 (a reference to one of 
teachers) ; 446, 19 (state- 
hat Daniel was still bishop 
inchecter) ; 472, 23 (the 
ent that the Britons stiU 
id their incorrect Easter, 
1 all the Celts had sub- 
before the end of the eighth 
y ; see Bede, I. zxxiz). In 
•se Alfred by inserting the 
*o5 J)as tid/ *up to the 
t time/ does seem to pledge 
If to the truth of the state- 
In his own day, 176, 20. 
2, 23 (Municipium treated 
roper name) ; 292, 20 ; 334, 

>, 34 ; 370, 15. 

8, 7 {episcopum instead of 
ium ; this misreading is 
in some Latin MSS.) ; 154, 
i 306, 20 {iroicus instead of 
s or stragicus) ; 242, 31 (^aDeo 
d of adeo) ; 340, 8 {de tecto 
d of detecto) ; 388, 33 (jpraC' 



ponere instead of proponere) ; 436, 
26 (siuimet [i. e. sibimet] instead 
of suimet), 
' • 4, 2 ff. ; 98, 6 ; 236, 7 ff. ; for 
lesser divergences cf. 178, 22 ; 
258, 15 ; 388, 6. 

* e.g. Pope Gregory and the 
Anglian slave boys, 96, 31 ; the 
death of Csedmon, 348, 10. 

* Const. Hist. i. 70, 71, iii. 

* I give a list of the more im- 
portant terms :— heretoga » dux, 
Z48 ; ealdormen 7 heretogan a 
duces regii, 236; ealdorman, 
which in some applications is 
equivalent to heretoga, is a vaguer 
and more general term, and re- 
presents a considerable number 
of Latin expressions; thus ealdor- 
men a duces, 134, 158, 302 ; s 
maiores natu, 136, 158 ; » maiores, 
348, 442,*45o;-=principe8, 198, 
240, 316, 334 ; ■= satrapae, 414 ; « 
subreguli, 298 (his) ; ealdorman 
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Tlie trans- 
lation of 
Boethius, 



§ 109. We come now to what is in many respects H^ 
most interesting and important of all Alfred^sX literary 



^ maior domus regiae, 956 (of 
Ebroin) ; J^egna aldormon » pri- 
mus ministromm, 264 ; gerefa « 
praefectus, 194, 256 ; tun gerefa 
— uillicus, 344, 414 ; ge|>eahteras 
mt consiliarii, 136, 454 ; witan -^ 
consiliarii, 134 ; = seniores, 45a ; 
in gemote heora weotona « in 
conuentu seniortun, i6a ; ])egn » 
minister, 134, 146, 158, 196, 294, 
46a ; cf. ])inen b ministra, 318 ; 
])egnung = ministerium, 196 ; 
cwene ];egn a reginae minister, 
330 ; cyninges ):egn «■ minister 
regis, 328 ; » miles regis, 150 ; -> 
miles, 222, 302, 326 (&ts), 418, cf. 
436 ; ])egn ^ miles, 194 ; gesi9 » 
comes, 194, 228, 274, 292, 326, 
394 ; gesiffmannacomes, 22 (his) ; 
aetfelingassnobiles, 138, 240, 242 
(this is important as showing that 
SBtfeling was not restricted, as in 
later usage, to members of the 
royal house, though it is used of 
them, as the following examples 
show) ; SBtfeling (of a king^s bro- 
ther), 324 ; se geonga aef eling » 
regius iuuenis, iuuenis de regie 
genere, 130, 306 ; sb? elingas ])8e3 
cynecynnes^nobiles ac regii uiri, 
140 ; here^hostilis exercit\is, 54; 
■= exercitus, 356 ; fyrd = exercitus, 
loa ; = expeditio, 30 ; fyrd 7 here 
= bellum, 168, 208 ; cynelic tun 
=s uilla regia, 140 ; cyninges bold 
^ uilla regia, 140 ; ham = uicani, 
1 80 ; tunscipe = uicani, ^i 6 ; wile 
a mansio, 332, 388 ; sundorwics 
mansio, 262 ; boclanda seht ^ prae- 
diorum possessiones, 236 ; heow- 
scipe — familia (hide), 332 ; hi- 



wisc -i familia (hide), 456 {Us) ; 
hired » domus (household), 144; 
hlgna ealdor =s pater familiae, 180 ; 
geferscipe -^ domus (household), 
264 ; a clerus, 248, 398 ; ct mid 
his geferum » cum clero suo, cum 
clericis suis, 364, 402 ; his preost 
7 bond ])eng»clericus illius, 456; 
ealdordom«=primatus, 368 ; aldor- 
biscop « metropolitanus episcopus, 
408; regolweard « praepositus, 
362 ; so : prafost 7 regolweard, 
360 ; prafost 7 ealdorman » pro- 
positi 232 (these three examples 
refer to the prior or provost of a 
monastery). In the Orosius we 
have ae^lingas = regii iuuenes, 
44 ; ealdorman = praefectus, 60, 
84 ; but the most interesting in- 
stance is : Asiam [he] hsefde 
Romanum to boclande geseald « 
traditam per testamentum Bo- 
manis Asiam, 224 ; ct the Soli- 
loquies, p. 164 : 'selcne man lyst 
sitSt^an he aenig cotlyf on his 
hlafordes lame myd his fultume 
getimbred hsef}^, ]>8st he hine 
mote hwilum yaxon gerestan, . . . 
o9 ]>one fyrst ]>e he bodand 7 ece 
yrfe ])urh his hlafordes miltse 
geeamige.* At p. 176 of the same 
work is a passage which perhaps 
illustrates the date of the use of 
seals in England, for I do not 
think there is anything corre- 
sponding to it in the original: 
<gelenc nu gif Cines hlafordes 
serendgewrit 7 his insegel to 
fe cym9.' Another interesting 
passage illustrating the meeting of 
the Witan, the gathering of the 
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, VIZ. the iranslation of Boeth ius on the Consolatioi ). 
ilosophv. It is here ihsz the additions made by 

aaracter and mbd68 Of t hongbt. > And the original is Fame 
If one of t^e most noteworthy books of the Middle original i 
Just as Orosins was to those ages the accepted theMldd 
1 of universal history ^, and the^ Cura Pastoralis their 
3d manual of Spiritual Counsel^ so the Consolatio 
^thius was their accepted manual of practical and 
itive philosophy; the one channel through which 
incture of ancient speculation passed into the popular 
it of the early Middle Ages. ^Perhaps no book 
the Bible and the Imitatio has been translated into 
.ny languages; and in more than one European 
y the early translations of the Consolatio have had 
K)rtant influence on the development of a vernacular 
are ^. For this popularity several reasons may be Causes oi 



e king^s household, S^c, is 
87 : ' get^eno nu hweVer 
manna cynges ham sece 
* he 9onne on time byt^, 
) gemot, ofSfSe his fyrd * &c. ; 
pp. 200, 204. It is worth 
that the word *carcem/ 
/ occurs first in Alfred's 
lee Schmid, Gesetze, Glos- 
V.), and is also of frequent 
nee in his works. Past. 
; Oros. p. 214 ; Boeth. i. 
5), xviii. § 4 (p. 45), xxxvii. 
Ill) ; SoliL pp. 202, 203. 
Psalter, which is possibly 
red, we have mention of 
) shires of Judah and Bon- 
ed. Thorpe, p. 113 ; cf. 
» for an interesting refer- 
measurement of land 
opes. In the Dialogues 
e the following : ger^fo » 

MER K 



praefectus, 340 ; ^ tribunus, 220 ; 
ger^fman—primarius, 222 ; » cu« 
rialis, 308 ; ger^fscir= locus prae- 
fectorum ; pr^fost «- praepositus 
(in monastic sense), 344 ; ealdor- 
man — comes, 220, 301. An in- 
teresting word is wlite-weor®, 
literally * face-price ' = ransom, 
179. 

^ See Stewart's Boethius, p. 
Z72; Moore, Dante Studies, i. 
279-83 ; it may be noted that 
Augustine, Orosius, Gregory, 
Bede, and Boethius, all occur in 
Alcuin*s catalogue of the York 
Library, De Sanctis Ebor. w. 
1535 ff. Still more interesting is 
the fact that Augustine, Orosius, 
Boethius, Bede, are mentioned 
within a few lines of one another. 
Paradise, x. 118-32. 

* On Boethius generally, see 
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this popu 
larity; 
its form. 



I 



given. Something was probably due to the form of the 
work, which is written in that mixture of verse and prose 
known as the Satura Menippaea^. The lyrics of the 
Consolatio won the enthusiastic admiration of the great 
1 Benaissance scholar, F. C. Scaliger^, and I must confess 

\ that to me they seem extremely beautiful, though their j; 

beauty is of a somewhat frosty order. But if they have t 
something of the hardness and coldness of marble, they . 
have also its purity and high polish ^ But the chief r 
Sympathy reason was, no doubt, sympathy with the author's mis- 
author fortunes, whose sudden fall, from being th^ favourite and . 
chief minister of Theodoric, to prison and to death, made . 
him one of the most signal examples in that ever-lengthening L 
treatise De casibus illustrium uirorum, on which the Middle I 
Ages pondered with intense and morbid interest, feeding 
that contempt for the world ^ and all things human, 
which finds such passionate expression in many mediaeval 
writings :— 

'O esca uermium, o massa pulueris, 
O ros, uanitas, cur sic extolleris ? ^ ' 

To this power of the work as a record of human sufEering 
pathetic testimony is borne by the titte of an anonymous 
French translation of the fifteenth century, which announces 



Boethius, an essay by H. 'F, 
Stewart, 1891, a book from which 
I have learnt much. See also the 
article on Boethiusin Diet. Christ. 
Biog. 

* Stewart, p. 54. 
« ibid., 78. 

' Mr. Stewart, p. 106, puts it 
the other way ; but I think the 
above statement does fuller justice 
to Boethius. 

* Henry of Huntingdon and 
Petrarch among others wrote 



treatises Be Contemptu Mundi. 
Boccaccio, as Mr. Archer reminds 
me, wrote a treatise De Casibus 
illustrium uirorum, on which 
Chaucer*B Monk^s Tale with the 
same title is founded. 

* From a poem De Contemptu 
Mundi by Jacopone; Trench's 
Sacred Latin Poetry, 3rd ed.| 
p. 270. The Rhythm of Bernard 
of Morlaiz, from which come 
'Jerusalem the Qolden,* * Brief 
life,' &c., has the same title. 
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itself as the work of 'un pauvre clerc d^sol^, qu&ant sa 
consolation par la traduction de cestui livre^'; it is the 
book to which Dante resorted for comfort after the death 
of Beatrice^; and our own Sir Thomas More while in 
prison wrote an imitation of Soethius^ which he calls 
^ Three Books of Comfort in Tribulation ^^ 'Dost thou 
think,^ asks Philosophy of Boethius in Alfred^s translation, 
' that to thee alone such change of state and sorrow have 
come * ? ' And, in spite of Tennyson, the fact ' that loss 
is common^ does 'make Our own less bitter '^^j and the 
'sense of tears in mortal things ^^ knits mankind together 
in bonds of sympathy which do make the common burden 
lighter. And in the case of Boethius this natural feeling 
was heightened by the erroneous impression, which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages, that the sufferings of Boethius 
were due to the rage of an Arian ruler against his Catholic 
servant \ A superficial inspection of dates is sufficient to 
dispel this illusion ® ; and how little support it derives from 



^ Stewart, p. 903. 

* ' Mlsimi a leggere quello non 
eonosciuto da molti libro di 
Boezio, nel quale, catiiVo e dis- 
caociato, consolato s* ayea/ Conv. 
il 13. This statement that the 
book was *not known by many* 
18 curious. On the use of Boethius 
by Dante, see Dr. Moore, u. s. pp. 

a8a-8, 355, 35^ 

* I have not read this book 
myself; but More*s great-grand- 
son Oresacre More describes it as 
<a most excellent book, full of 
spiritual and forcible motiyes, 
expressing liyely Sir Thomas' 
singular resolution to apply aU 
those wholesome medicines to 
himself,' life of Sir T. More, ch. 
X. ad init. 



• c. yiii, Sedgefield, p. 20 ; cf. 
c^ yiL § a, p. 15. 

• In Memoriam, yi, 

• Matthew Arnold, Geist's 
Grave. 

' Sunt lacrimae rerum, et men- 
tern mortalla tangunt.' 

^ On the strength of this, 
Boethius obtained the honours 
of saintship, Moore, u. s. p. 982. 
Dante places Boethius in heayen, 
but among the theologians in the 
Sun, Paradise, x. 124 ff., not among 
the warriors and martyrs of the 
Cross in Mars ; though he says of 
his soul — 

'Ed essa da martiro 

E da esilio yenne a questa pace.' 

• Stewart, p. 33. 
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Was 

Boethius a 
Christian? 



The Con- 
Bolatio not 
distinc- 
tively 
Christian. 



This non- 
Cliristian 
character 
concealed 
by glosses 
and com- 
mentaries, 



from 
which 



the work itself is shown by the &et^ that few questions in 
literary history have been more keenly debated than the 
question, whether the author was a Christian at all\ The 
question turns largely on the authenticity of certain theo* 
logical tracts which bear the name of Boethius^ and do 
not concern us here \ On the whole it is probable that 
Boethius was by profession a Christian^ though it woold 
seem that his Christianity did not go very deep. Certamlf 
in the hour of trouble^ which generally shows the real basis 
of a man^s thought and character^ he turns for consolation, 
not to the doctrines of Christianity^ but to the teacliiogs 
of Neo -platonic philosophy; and I unhesitatingly affirm 
there is far more of the spirit of Christianity in tiie 
writings of acknowledged pagans like Seneca and Marcos 
Aurelius^ than in this work of a nominal Christian^ who 
enforces the duty of prayer, not by the authority of Christ 
««/i TTin Apostles, but^by tha|ui£^£la|ia-«41^Tipi%eu^ 

L thought that this absence of 
any distinctively Christian character would have militatel 
against the popularity of the Consolatio in the Middle 
Ages. That it did not do so was due partly to causes 
already enumerated, partly to the fact that the non- 
Christian character of the work was to some extent con- 
cealed by the Christian interpretation given to various 
passages in the commentaries and glosses on Boethios) 
which interpretations were in turn embodied in the different 
translations of the Consolatio, at the head of which stands 
Alfred^s version. 

This interesting fact, that many of the additions in 
Alfred^s Boethius, especially those of a distinctly ChristiiWi 
character, are not really due to Alfred himself but to tte 



^ Stewart, pp. i ft 
^ ibid., pp. loSflf. 

8 ( 



Uti in Timaeo Platoni nostro 



placet, in minimis quoque rebus 
diuinmn praesidium debet in* 
plorari/ Lib. Ill; Prosa ix. 
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ind commentaries which were used by him or his many of 
issistants, was first pointed out by Dr. Schepss in additions 
iggestive article in the Archiv fiir^s Studium der *re 

Sprachen^. It is much to be regretted that 
;pss^ death prevented him from pursuing this line 
bigation further. Till this field has been fully 
, we incur the danger of citing as specially 
ristic of Alfred something which he only borrowed 
lers. In some instances I have noticed that the 
; made by Alfred are really taken from, or at least 
d by other passages in the text of Boethius^, 
en all deductions have been made, there remains/Yet the ^- 
that we may safely take as evidence of Alfred^ fij^i^^?' 

and feeling. I have already cited the passa|^e\yufred's 
on the needs and instruments of a king^. Thi^/^^^ 
ome extent suggested by a commentary, but it is " ^%^'y 
with the mind of Alfred, as is the oft-quoted 

with which the chapter closes: 'My will was 
?^orthily as long as I lived, and after my life to 
them that should come after my memory in good 

Very Alf redian too are the thoughts that reward 





ss' instances are re- 
.n Mr. Sedgefield^s In* 
f pp. xxxi tL Among 
listinctly Christian in- 
ns are : the references 
ivenly Jerusalem, cv. 
), cf. c. zxxvi. $ 9 (p. 
to the martyrs, c xi. 
26) ; the beautiful say- 
Christ dweUeth in the 
umility,' c xii (p. 27); 
an application given to 
of Eurydice, c. xxxv. 
03) ; the identification 
llion of the giants with 



Kimrod's building of the Tower 
of Babel, c. xxxv. § 4 (p. 99). 

' Thus the addition in c. xxiv. 
§ 3 (P* 54) ^^ the worth of friends, 
is a repetition of c. xx. ad fin. 
(p. 48) ; the sentence against 
living a soft life, c. xxxix. § 10 
ad fin. (p. 133), anticipates c. xL 
§ 3 (P* 138) I the thought that 
the temporal prosperity of the 
good is a foreshadowing of their 
eternal happiness, c. xxxix. § 11 
(p. 134), anticipates c. xL § 2 

(P- 137)- 

• Above, § 87. 

* c xvii pp. 40, 4i# 
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should not be looked for in this 

-Sli 







Wealth of 
similes in 
the trans- 
lation. 



bot^hotild W 
sougnt trom rnTTrTupntrT^nat a gnnn nnmr^n better ftui^ 
any wealth * ; thatjaaie^nobility is oft^fijaisi ^^' ^ ^ 
body^; that anjione gt purpos ejjiL nrroptfcd ^ j^n thongk 
I its nf^^A^pligh^^ he fnifitratfiiil ^ j ^hnf n Igng wM iont 
free^^ubjectsis nothing jgogtkAi that ng^one should be 
idlel»^ wishToliyeT soft life^ ^^utperhaps^tEe noblert 
passage is that in which by a splendid metaphor Philosophy 
is made to say \i ' When I with my servants mount ab^. 
then do we look down upon the stormy world, even as Ae 
eagle when he soars above the clouds in stormy weatheTiioJ 
that the storms cannot hurt him*'j^a metaphor whWi 
so strikingly expresses Alfred^s oWn soaring superiority 
to what he elsewhere calls ^ the wind of stem labours, and, ' 
the rain of excessive anxiety ^®/ 

And this brings me to another point. If any one will 
look through the additions made by Alfred to the text of 
Boethius, which are very conveniently distinguished by 
italic type in Mr. Sedgefield^s handy rendering of Alfred's 
version into modem English ^^, he can hardly fail to notice 
how many of them consist in metapjiors a nd similes^ none 
perhaps so fine as that just quoted, but often of great 
interest and beauty ^^, Even where the simile was sug- 



* c. vii. § 3 (p. 1 8). 

* c. xviii. § 4 (p. 45). 

• c. xiii. (p. 28). 

* C. XXX. §§ I, 2 (p. 69). 

" c. xxxvi. § 8 (p. 1 10) ; c. xli. 
§ a (p. 14a). 

• c. xli. § 2 (p. 14a) 
^ ibid. § 3 (p. 144). 

^ See note 2, p. 181. 

• c. vii. § 3 (p. 18). 

" c. xii. ad fin. (p. 27). 
^^ Clarendon Press, 1900. 
** See pp. 26, 27, 34, 53 (simile 
of the riyers and the sea, re- 



peated pp. 8a, 83, 86); 57 (the 
wheel, repeated p. 81, and p. za9) 
where there is a hint of it in the 
text, which is most elaborately 
developed under the inflaenoe of a 
commentary) ; 70, 7a, 86 (similes 
of the stars and of soul and body) ; 
90 (the ingot) ; 93 (sifting meal) ; 
108 (child riding a hobby-horse) ; 
97 (chink in the door) ; 117 (scat- 
tered like smoke) ; ibid, (crash 
of a falling tree) ; lax (weak 
eyes) ; 144 (steersman foreseeing 
the tempest)* 
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ImM If something in the text or commentary which 

llbid had before him, it is often developed at much 

fmter leng^ll. This is a point of some interest, because 

\ A0W8 that Alfred^s mind was of the class which delights 

i ptrable and figure, and makes it not unreasonable to 

•k for deeper meanings in what he wrote and wrought ^ 

f III. I have said that the subject of fate occupies Discussion 

ftominent place in the Consolatio and in Alfred's trans- and^F* e 

tioD of it ^. The rel^ion of fate to provid ence. oLdivine will. 

nknoHled^re to humanl&eedomrSe^ nature a 




;nce 



of chance^jh^ewre the high themes round which 
Mb of tKe latter part of tEeargument circles. They are 
It themes which occupied the more intellectual spirits 
■Ottg Milton's fallen angels: — 

'Others apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost^' 

■i fallen man has succeeded as little as fallen angel in 
bing these high doubts. Alfred realises, as indeed does 
uttiius, the arduous nature of the inquiry; and his con- 
Mion is, as we should ex pe ct, much m^e than is th e 
gjg ith' Boethius, the conclu sion of Christian faith and 
Idtical Christian piety; *I j^pa^ do^al LChristian men, 
li It isjilifi ^vine purpose that rules, and not Fate*.' 
I lees, as all moralists have seen, tnat moralilylStJ&ly 
■flble on a basis of freedom, that fatalism reduces vice 
1 Tirtue, punishment and reward to unmeaning terms ^, 




Ot Earle, Alfred Jewel, pp. 

ft 

8»e especially cc xxziz-zli; 

|Ik> c. y. § 3, c. zi. § 2f C. XX, 



ad init. ; of. above, p. 159. 
' Paradise Lost, ii. 557 ff. 
* c. zxxiz. § 8 (p. 131). 
' Cf. Dante, Purg. xvi. 70-a. 
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* To men and to angels God gave the gift of freedom that 
they might do good or evil, whichever they pleased *. . . . 
Sut if it be tme that the good and the wicked are so made 
as to be unable to act otherwise than they do, then vain is 
our labour when we pray, and fast, or give alms, if we 
have no more thank therefor than those who in all things 
• . . run after their fleshly lusts'; • • . and vain too is the 
commandment which God gave to man that he should 
eschew evil and do good^' God knows all our woiks^ 
before we even conceive them in our thought; but this 
knowledge is not a cause compelling us so to act, tsoj 
more than the knowledge of the steersman that a stonn 
is coming, is the cause of the storm ^. 
Other There are other pointa which illustrate Alfred^s stndiefi^ 

??"**■ ^ tastes, and circumstances; the saying that in the golden 
teristioof age no one had heard of a pirate host^; the allusion to 
^ the wise goldsmith, Weland*; the explanations about 

India and Thule'^. 

And there are things in the text itself which evidently 
come home to Alfred ; the beauty of gems ®, the fairness 
of the country-side — the fairest of all God^s creations', 
the song of the birds in the woods ^^, the worth of 
friends ^^ ; the stories of kings reduced to poverty '*, of 



^ c. xli. $ 2 (p. 14a). Kaye clie per corrente 

^ ibid. discende.' 

' ibid. § 3 (p. 143). Parad. xvii. 37-4* 

* ibid. (p. 144). Dante has a ' Sciphere, c. xv (p. 34). 
still more subtle comparison — • c. xix (p. 46). 

* La contingenza ... ^ c. xxix. § 3 (p. 67) ; ofc ^ 

Tutta h dipinta nei^^lpetto Orosius translation, pp. 10, 34. 

etemo. • c. xiii (p. 28). 

^ecessitk , per6 quindi non * c. xiv. ad init. (p. 29). 

prende, ^^ c. xxv (p. 57). 

Se non come dal yiso in '^ See note 2, p. 181. 

che si specchia *' c. xxix. § i (p. 65). 
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ord of Damocles^, the joy of a calm haven after 

2 

• 

e too, as in the ease of the Orosins, Alfred has Omissions. 
?d his original by omissions as well as additions; 
is unnecessary to go minutely into this point, as 
edgefield has prefixed to his edition of Alfred^s 
I an elaborate table showing the relation of that 
I to the original^. 

a. In regard to the translation as a whole no doubt Ko doubt 
er been expressed as to the authorship of Alfred * ; ^f^d's 
is the only one of Alfred^s works which is men- author- 
by name by Ethelwerd, who wrote towards the end the^prose 
tenth century *. There is, however, an interesting tfansla- 
Y question connected with it, which is this. The 
Ltion exists in only two MSS,, one in the Cottonian 
iiion ®, the other in the Bodleian ''• In the older or 
iian MS, the metrical parts of Boethius are, with 
exceptions ®, rendered into alliterative Saxon verse ; 

xix. § I (p. 65). * uumero ignoto.' 

Lxxiv. § 8 ; cf. Spenser's • Otho A, vi, of the tenth cen- 

. lines : tury, but much injured in the 

eepe after toyle, port after Cottonian fire of 1731. 

tormie seas, ' Bodl, 180 (2079); early twelfth 

after warre, death after century. There are also some 

ife does greatly please.* transcripts and various readings 

Queene, l/ix. 40; cf. IL taken by Junius from these two 

MSS. 

XXV ff. * Lib. L metr. 6 ; Lib. II. metr. 

> statement of the late 9 ; Lib. IV. metr. 7. The reason 

le Hyda, p. 44, that Wer- of this omission is probably due 

-anslated the Boethius for to the fact, that in these three 

as well as the Dialogues, instan^tf Alfred's prose transla- 

ly unsupported, and the tion omits the formula with which 

the two works is as differ- it generaUy introduces the Metra : 

►ossible. *Then Wisdom began to sing.' 

A ; he calls it * liber Boetii This has been made an argument 

losus ' ; he says, however, against Alfred's authorship of the 

xed translated other works Metra. But it is surely quite 
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Did ho also 
write the 
allitera- 
tive ver- 
sion of the 
Metra? 



The nega- 
tive argu- 
ments for 
the most 
part 
purely 
subjective. 



in the later or Bodleian MS. they are rendered into 
It is as to Alfred^s authorship of the alliterative 
that the controversy has raged ; and those who deny 
authenticity are compelled to deny also the authentic!^ if 
the two proems in prose and verse ^j in both of whidk 
poems are distinctly ascribed to Alfred. The qu( 
though interesting as a literary problem^ is not intrinsild|f 
of great importance. The poems are not of the h^||M 
order, though they have been, I think, unduly depi 
Alfred^s &me will not be much exalted if he wrote 
or much depressed if they should be adjudged to an^ 
I must confess, however, that a great deal of the ar( 
on the negative side seems to me to be of that pH^f 
arbitrary and subjective kind which in its ultimate anil|yril 
amounts to this : ' it can't have been so, because I ittl^ 
think that it was ^,* 

§ 113. One thing is agreed on all sides; the verse 
lation is made from the prose translation, and is nift 
independent rendering made direct from the Latin; 
the main argument of the negative critics is that it IS 
impossible to suppose that a man like Alfred can httff 

possible that Alfred, coming back 
to his work after some time (see 
below, pp. 189 f.), and making his 
alliterative version without fresh 
reference to the Latin, should, in 
the absence of the usual formula, 
have overlooked the poetical 
character of these sections. In 
one case, Lib. I. metr. 7, the in- 
troductory formula is wanting, 
and yet the section exists in the 
verse translation. But here the 
poetical character of the section 
is much more obvious, and it is 
followed by a formula which often 
follows the Metra, Hhen was 
Wisdom silent for a while,' c. viL 



ad init. ; so cc. xvii ad init.^' 
ad init., xxzix. §§ 2, 4, xli. | s. 
A still more frequent conaMfcif 
formula is 't^a pngan he ell Hj^- 
Han.' 

* Sedgefield, pp. i, 151. . 

' e. g. Leicht : * schon dli vwr- 
anderte Form, die AllitifHia 
und der mit ihr verbundeM 
rmissten darauf fuhren daa0 
Gedanken angeregt wurdeny ' 
der Dichter derselben fahig 
eited in Wuilker, GrundtlM^ f, 
431. This 'mussten' is, A» wm 
a favourite formula of 
criticism, < rein willkurliclk' 
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mpied himself in turning his own vigorous prose into 

lifferent verse. On this I would remark : first, does it 

low, because Alfred was a great man and a great prose- 

iter, that he was also necessarily a considerable poet ^ 7 

icondly, if Alfred wrote the verses, does it necessarily 

How that he thought them poor and unworthy of the 

)uble of making ? Great writers are not always gifted 

ith the faculty of self-criticism ; otherwise we should not 

k?e Wordsworth taking apparently equal pleasure in the 

imposition of Betty Foy and of Laodamia. Indeed, on 

y conscience, I believe that he liked Betty Foy the better 

: the two ^. Thirdly, even if Alfred were conscious of 

is limitations as a poet, is it not possible that his con- 

lientious spirit may have felt bound to give as true a 

ipresentation of the original as possible, by reproducing 

le of its most salient features, the alternation of verse 

id prose? In truth this style of criticism, if logically 

irried out, would lead us very far. It would prove, for Logical 

stance, that at least two hands were concerned in the fJ^^^^f 

, tills stylo 

mposition of the third book of WordswortVs Prelude, oferiti- 
lat book contains the glorious and well-known lines : — ^^^°^* 

'And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of Moon or favouring Stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.' 

it it also contains the no less well-known, but most 
glorious line: 

So Hartmann, in Wulkerj more trouble than almost any- 

^5. thing of equal length I have ever 

Of Betty Foy ho says, * I never written,* Morley's edition, pp. 88, 

>te anything with so much 530. 
)'; of Laodamia, 'It cost me 
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Proba- 
bility that 
the prose 
version of 
the Metra 
was in- 
tended 
merely as 
a basis for 
the verse 
trnnsla- 
tion. 



And at the Hoop alighted^ &moa8 Inn* 

It would also prove (to take a closer parallel) that tbilll 
Professor Conington never wrote a verse translation df j 
Aencid. Unlike Alfred, Mr. Conington was^ as uttf 
know, a very considerable Latin scholar; but I miMtli 
pardoned for saying that, like Alfred, he was not a wf 
considerable poet. He wrote a prose translation of 
Aeneid, of which he thought so little that it wai 
published till after his death ; he wrote a verse t 
of the same poem, of which he evidently thought a 
deal. Yet can we not imagine a German critic a th< 
years hence arguing that the author of the prose tran 
could never have penned a couplet like the following^ 

'Three calves to Eryx next he kills, 
A lambkin's blood to Tempest spills^/ 

§ 114. For my own part, so far from regardinf 
existence of the prose translation of Boethius' Me 
inconsistent with Alfred's authorship of the alii 
version, I am inclined to regard the former as in 
from the first to serve as the basis of the latter. I 
bring into connexion with this the interesting stat 
of William of Malmesbury, that Asser, for Alfred's 
unravelled the meaning of the De Consolatione in 
words ; ' a labour/ says Malmesbury, with the sniff at 
superior person, *in those days necessary, in ours 
lous^/ Zimmermann understood this as meaning a 



* p. 167 : * Tres Eryci uitulos, 
et Tempestatibus agnam,* Aen. v. 
772. 

^ The passage occurs both in 
the Gesta Begum and in the 
Gesta Pontificum. In the former 
it runs thus : ' sensum librorum 
Boetii de Consolatione planiori- 
bus uerbis enodauit, quos rex ipse 



in Anglicam linguam uei 
131 ; in the latter 'elucic 
substituted for 'enodaui^* 
the supercilious words are 
Lahore illis diebus nec< 
nostris ridicule,' p. 177. 
G. Pont, is later than % 
Begum, see G. R, I. six. 
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lixainaiy tmuiatioii made by Asser. ^ Entschieden falsch/ 

Profawor Wiilker^, with the usual brusqueness of 

critic. But the eritieism may be retorted on 

tmn explanation that Asser glossed a manuscript for 

the king^s use. The passage clearly refers to a paraphrase 

o{ the original in simpler language^ and more natural 

order, like that which occupies the margin of some of the 

Delphin Classics, an illustration which had occurred to 

myself before I knew that Dr. Schepss had also made use 

of it in his admirable essay referred to above ^. It is an liiustra- 

iateresting fact that in the case of early High German thToid"^ 

WB possess just such a paraphrase of this very work. High 

This is how Mr. S^wart, in his excellent monograph on yeraion? 

Boethius, describes the translation of the Consolatio made 

by Notker III of St. Gallen, about a century after Alfred^s 

time : ^ His method of translation is to give a sentence or 

group of words of the original, which he arranges for the 

9ke of his pupils in bs simple and straightforward a form 

as possible, followed by the German equivalent. This last 

is expanded, as the occasion seems to require, by passages 

of explanation and paraphrase of varying length \^ Except 

as to the ^ German equivalent/ this illustrates very aptly 

what I conceive to have been Asserts procedure. It also 

ilhstrates the way in which many of Alfred^s additions 

may have found their way into his translation. And it 

would be especially in the poetical portions of the work 

that such a paraphrase, giving the words of the original 

in a less intricate order, would be required. So that while 

Asser paraphrased Boethius' poetry in prose, Alfred, by 

a reverse process, first translated Asserts prose into prose, 

and then at a later time paraphrased his own prose version 

in verse. That, in the interval which elapsed between the Mutual 

two versions, the earlier edition should have been copied ^® * ^^^^ 

* Grundriss, p. 427. > u. s., p. 159. • u, s., p. 193. 
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Illustra- 
tion from 
two 
French 
Tersions. 



of the two and circulated; that at a later time scribes should 
editions, prefixed to copies of the first edition the prose proem 
in strictness is only applicable to the second, is 
intelligible ^ ; and it is curious that to this also an 
exact parallel can be produced from the fortunes dl 
Consolatio in another European country. There 
French two thirteenth-century translations of the 
latio. To quote Mr. Stewart once more : * The one ll ftj 
prose, a word-for-word rendering; . . . the other, a 
scholarly performance, follows the scheme of the 
original^; i. e. in the alternation of verse and prose. 
to both versions the same prologue is prefixed, in 
the translation which follows is in each case attribuMltli 
Jehan de Meun^. That Alfred intended from the 
to give a verse rendering of the Metra, and that hi 
not see his way at once to carry out his intention, 
to me to be hinted at in a passage near the end d Ai 
book, which has very little corresponding to it im 4kp 
original : ' It is nigh unto the time when I had pui 
to take other work in hand, and I have not yet done 
this ; . . . I cannot now so soon sing it, nor have I 
therefor ®.' 

Another point which, as Hartmann showed*, telli ii 
favour of Alfred's authorship is the way in which m Hm 
poems references are made to the prose portions of the 

* The first edition would 
probably have no preface of its 
own, because Alfred regarded it 
as only a preliminary draft. 

' Stewart, u.s., p. aoa. 

* c. zxxiz. § 4 ad fin. (p. 197). 
Leicht is absolutely arbitrary 
when he says : * wir dUrfen nicht 
annehmen dass er, als er an seine 
Prosa-TJebersetzung ging, schon 
den Plan hatte, spater der Form 



seiner Vorlage insofem me] 
rechtigkeit widerfahren zu 
als er die Metra in das GewattltaP 
angelsachsischen Dichtonf 
den woUte^* Wiilker, p. 430. 
is precisely what we may 
fairly suppose on the eyideM 

* In Wiilker, Grundriss, 
e. g. ix. 61 (p. 164), xxi. 3» 4 (Pi 
185), xxvi. 3 (p. 193), 
(p. 198). 
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I the whole I regard the attack on Alfred's authorship The attack 
e Metra as having decidedly broken down^; and in ^owiT^ 
opinion I am glad to have the concurrence of a very 
etent critic in the Times of August 20, 1901. I am 
:ing no confidence in identifying that critic with my 
i and, teacher Professor Earle. 

15. The last undoubted work of Alfred's that has Alfred's 

down to us is one which bears the title ' Blooms/ orJ ^j^^ ^mo- 

3 might say, 'Anthology V The first two books arel <li^i®8, or^ 

ed mainly from St Augustine's two books of Solilo- 

. The first book and part of the second follow the 

aal fairly closely, but the remainder of the second 

is very free, and is mainly Alfred's own. The third 

is based to some extent on St. Augustine's Epistle to 

ina on the Vision of God, with additions from the De 

ate Dei, St. Gregory's Dialogues, the Moralia, together 

reflexions of Alfred's own K The use of the De Ciui- 

Dei is especially interesting, as it was the favourite 



be two points in which the 
. are said to show less ac- 
y than the prose version, 
he making Ulysses king of 
ia instead of Ithaca, and 
g Homer the friend as weU 
teacher of Virgil,are possibly 
y due to the needs of allitera- 

xxvi 7; XXX. 3 (pp. 193, 

Almost the only thing in 
Ifetra to which there is 
ng corresponding ii^ the 

version is the well-known 
9 of the egg, XX. 169 ft (p. 

and this, though possibly 
sted by a commentary, is 
ughly Alfredian. Editors 

I think, unduly prejudiced 
[uestion by either omitting 
[etra altogether (as Cardale, 



who merely gives one as a speci- 
men), or printing them as a sort 
of appendix at the end. It would 
be fairer to print them in the 
text in paraUel columns with the 
prose version, an arrangement 
which would also greatly facilitate 
the study of them. They have, 
be it remembered, the authority 
of the HS. which is by nearly aoo 
years the more ancient of the two. 
' On the editions of this work, 
see above, p. ia8, note 4. See also 
Professor W<ilker*s interesting 
Essay, I^aul und Braune, Beitrage, 
iv. 101 ff., to which I am much 
indebted ; also Grundriss, pp. 

415 fr. 

» Wiilker, Beitrage, pp. 119, 
zao. 



of the text. 
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book of Charles the Great ^. It is a noteworthy proof ii 
Alf red^s advance in literary art^ that whereas in this itkk 
book his materials were not originally in dialogue f orm^ ll 
has very skilfully thrown them into that form in ordwlir 
make them harmonise with the first two books. 

Bad state The work has come down to us in a pitiable condiiil^ 
in a single late and corrupt manuscript^ mutilated botkit 
the beginning and end^ and with evident lacunae in dkm 
places. At the beginning part of the preface is gone| id 
the end I do not myself think that more is lost than |hI 
of the final colophon; the concluding woi*ds of the aolsl 
text seem to me to mark undoubtedly the close of Hi 
work. Professor Wiilker indeed thought otherwise; Itfk 
he was led to his conclusion partly by the wish to gift 
greater probability to his theory which would identify Hm 
work with Alfred^s Encheiridion or Commonplace BMk; 
a theory from which^ as already stated ^, 1 strongly iisi 
and which Wiilker himself has since withdrawn', 
even in its ruin the work reflects clearly the features of ill 
author. The Preface in particular is so characteristic tktkg 
as it is comparatively little known, I give it here : — 

The^ ' I gathered me then staves, and props, and bars, wmA 

helves for each of my tools, and boughs ; and for eadk of 
the works that I could work, I took the fairest trees^ s0 Iw 
as I might carry them away. Nor did I ever bring 'i 
burden home without longing to bring home the 
wood, if that might be ; for in every tree I saw somel 
of which I had need at home. Wherefore I exhort 
one who is strong and has many wains, that he direct Ifa 
steps to the same wood where I cut the props. Let kfai^ 
there get him others, and load his wains with &ir twffik 

* ' Delectabatur et libris S. Einhard, c. 24. 
Augustini, praecipueque his qui ' Above, p. 141. 

de Ciuitate Dei praetitulati sunt/ ' Grundriss, p. 4x9. 
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iihat he may weave thereof many a goodly wain^ and s^ up. 
many a noble house^ and build many a pleasant town^ and 
dwell therein in mirth^ and ease^ both winter and summer^ 
w I could never do hitherto. But He who taught me to 
Jove that wood, He may cause me to dwell more easily, 
both in this transitory dwelling . . . while I am in the 
world, and also in the eternal home which He has promised 
DS through . • . the holy fathers. And so I believe He 
will do for their merits, both make this [earthly] way 
letter than it was ere this, or at least enlighten the eyes 
I of my mind, that I may find the right way to the eternal 
borne, and to the eternal country, and to the eternal rest, 
wUch is promised to us through the holy fathers. So 
be iV 

§ Ii6. It is Alfred looking back over the whole of his Signifi- 
stomi-tossed life, and realising that the calm haven is close this 
at hand ^, and that he must leave it to others to carry on Preface* 
the work which he had begun. Professor Wiilker, in the 
interest of the theory alluded to above, says that this 
preface refers to a larger collection than any to be found 
in these three books of * Blooms ^,' True ; most true. But 
the larger collection to which it refers is not this, or any 
other single work of his, however hypothetically enlarged ; 
bnt.tiie whole of his literary works. And just as the 
Fre&ee to the Pastoral Care is in some sense a Prologue to It is the 
the whole collection, so this is, in a very real sense, the ^Aifoed'a 

Epilogue. Wft Tnn.y i^^f.^ hf^ra m Clirfnr^^ o}aim A1frA<1 n.g literary 

0n r founder; but jsurely our hearts may be uplifted at th e ^^^ ^ 
tho ught, that in all that w fi d^ ^^^^ j^ t^^ cause of true . 
learning and of ge nuine education, we are carrying on the 
wo ric wiiich Alfred left us to do^ 

T'l'te book is in other ways also the most mature of The most 
Alfred's works. \ It is very closely related to the Boethius ^^ ^^ ^ 

* Above, § 9©^ ' Beiti-age, u. s. pp. 129, 13a 

runaoM. 
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Alfred's 
works. 




both in thought and diction \ - And just as in the Oroeias 

we had a foretaste of the discussion on &te which holds 

so prominent a place in the Boethius ^, so the subject of 

the immortality of the soul^ which is only just touched on 

the Boethius ^, is here developed at length^. And here^ 

ITas in the Boethius^ Alfred^s conclusion is much more dis* 

1 1 tinctly Christian than that of his original. The Soliloquies 

^s'one of Augustine^s earliest works, written at a time wh^ 

a good deal of the gentile rhetorician still hung about him^ 

It must be confessed that his philosophical arguments on 



^ Eyil is really non-existent, 
Boethius, xxxy. § 5, xxxvii. § 4 
(pp. 100, 1 14) ; Blooms, p. 165. 
God the highest good and happi- 
ness, Boet. xzxiy. §§ a, 5, 6 (pp. 
84, 86, 87) ; Bl. p. 166. God 
regulates all things with His 
bridle, Boet. xx. § i (p. 49) ; Bl. 
p. 168. God gave freedom to men, 
Boet. xli. §§ 3, 4 (pp. 143, 145) ; BL 
p. 168. The open door, Boet. xxxv. 
§ 3 (P- 97) ; Bl. p. 169. Metaphor 
of the Egg, Boet. Metr. xx. 169 ff. 
(p. 182) ; Bl. p. 174 (this has an im- 
portant bearing on the authorship 
of the verse translation of the 
Metra). Calm haven (weather) 
after storms, Boet. xxxiv. § 8 (p. 
89) ; Bl. p. 179. Metaphor of weak 
eyes, Boet. xxxviii. § 5 (p. lai) ; BL 
p. i8a. Against a soft life, Boet. 

xl« § 3 (P« 138) ; Bl. p. 184. The 
leech gives different kinds of 
medicine, Boet. xxxix. § 9 (p. 
132) ; Bl. p. 189. Things lighted 
by the sun, Boet. xxxiv. § 5 (p. 86) ; 
Bl. p. 180. Men and angels im- 
mortal, Boet. xlii. (p. 148) ; BL 
p. 191. Various paths all leading 
to one end, Boet. xxiv. § i (p. 5a) ; 
Bl. p. 187. The soul released 



from prison at death, Boet. xviii. 
§ 4 (P* 45) ; BL p. 9oa. For an 
analysis of the thought and 
diction of the 'Blooms* as eom- 
pared with the Boethius, see a 
good Essay by F. G. Hubbard, 
Modem Language Notes, ix. 32a If. 
My own list fras made independ- ^ 
ently. Mr. Hubbard remarks that ' 
in several cases a passage, which 
is an addition to the original in 
the * Blooms,* corresponds with a 
translated i>assage in the Boethius. 
This seems to show that the 
Anglo-Saxon Boethius was one 
of the sources of the 'Blooms,* 
which must therefore be laiet 
than the Boethius. There is a 
dissertation by fiulme : Die 
Sprache der altengL Bearbeitung 
der Soliloquien, Freiburg' im 
Breisgau, 1894 ; but it is purely 
philological. A new edition of 
the 'Blooms' may be expected 
shortly from Mr. H. L. Hargrove 
of Yale. 

* See above, pp. 159, 183-4. 

* xi. $ 9 (pb 26). 

* pp. 193-5, 198, 199. 

^ See Ebert, Literatur des 
Mittelalters, i. 240, 241. 
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this sabjeel we not very convincing, but in Alfred they 
sre strongly reinforced by the authority of Scripture and 
ti the fathers. 

Here, too, many of the additions which Alfred makes to Wealth of 
his original consist of those similes and parables^ which ^^"^^^®^- 
he loved so well ; the most beautiful perhaps being one in 
which the soul made &st to God is compared to a ship 
tiding securely on her anchor^. 

§ 117. I have said that in the third book Alfred casts Confusion 
into a dialogue form materials which have not that shape ^5^'™. 
in the original. The interlocutors still remain as before, later. 
Augustine and Reason. It is a quaint proof of. the 
completeness with which Alfred lost the sense of transla- 
tion in the consciousness of authorship, that in a passage 
where the De uidendo Deo is spoken of, the Augustine of 
the dialogue is made to say : ' I have not now leisure to go 
ttioi^h all that book V although the historical Augustine 
was the actual author of it. 

Of t houghts characteristic of ^ Ifr^ ^ will quote but Charac- 
two. The first is this ; /No man may do aught of good thoughts, 
unless Ood work with him. And yet no one should be 
idle and not attempt something in proportion to the powers 
which Ood gives him ^/ The other is contained in the last 
sentence of the book ^. And I think you will feel with me 
that we have here 'the conclusion of . the whole matter'; 
that anything added to this would be of the nature of an 
anticlimai; : ' Therefore he seems to me a very foolish man, 
and very wretched, who will not increase his understanding 
while he is in the world, and ever wish and long to reach 
that endless life where all shall be made dear.' ^ 

^ Some of these are cited above, also the metaphor of the ship in 

p. 194, note z. Asser, 49a D [59]. 

• pw 175 ; cf. p. 179 ; of this too * » p. 900. 

there is an anticipation in the * p. 179. 

Boethius, x. ad fin. (p. 93) ; cf. ' p. 904. 

O 2 
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Alfred's They are the last words not merely of this book ; ihj 

l«8tword«. ^^ ^jj^ jj^ words of Alfred to us all across the chasm of 
a thousand years. We have seen some reason for thinkin|^ 
that the earliest of Alfred's own works^ the Pastoral Care, 
cannot be earlier than 894 ^ ; and as the years 894-6 were 
largely occupied with warfare ^, it is probable that Alfred's 
literary activity falls mainly into the last four years of his 
reig^, those four silent years for which our authorities fiul 
us almost wholly^ but in which Alfred had something 0! 
that 'stillness' for which he wishes in the Preface to the 
Pastoral Care. 
Alfred One little glimpse we do get of him during his later 

jrrimds^^n 7^^- William of Malmesburyj who had special materials 
Atheistan. for the life of Athelstan^, tells us how he, a child^ like 
Alfred himself^ of singular beauty and attractiveness^ was 
invested by his famous grandsire^ who discerned his esjrly 
promise^ with a scarlet cloak^ a jewelled belt^ and a Saxon 
sword with golden scabbard*. And thus Alfred inherited 
the twofold blessing of the Psalmist : ' Thou shalt see thy 
children's children, and peace upon Israel.' Nor was it 
least among Al fred's blessin^ps thaj-- ^^ l^^tf ft fiftfl liV^ 
Edw ard, and a^ gr andson likfi,^Ai ^lstan ^to can r on his 
work. 



* Above, § 88. 

' I do not, however, regard 
with some critics the occurrence 
of military operations in any 
year as necessarily excluding all 
literary activity in that year. 
Considering Alfred's energy, and 
the fact that military operations 
were to a large extent suspended 
in the winter, the assumption 
seems to me rather rash ; Asser 
distinctly says that Alfred carried 
on liis studies 'inter omnia alia 
mentis et corporis impedimenta,' 



488 D [50] ; and Alfred tells how 
he began the Cura Pa9toralis 
<ongemang olSrum mislicum 7 
manifealdum bisgum Oisses kyne- 
rices ^ ; of. also Boethius, IVosq 
Preface. 

» W.M.ILlx.flf. 

* ibid. i. 145 ; so in 838 : < Im* 
perator [Louis the Pious] filium 
suum Karolum armis uirilibus, 
i. e. ense cinxit, corona regall 
caput insigniuit,' Theganus, Vita 
Hludouici, Pertz, ii. 643. 
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tl8. It was while he was occupied with these high Death and 
gfhtt of Providence and immortality^ that he pas§^- of Alfred. 
'«. How the call came to him to quit these shadows 
he nife where all things are made clear' we do not 
r. We only know that it came on October 26, and 
ibly in the E^X^^^^. He was onl y fift y-two. But 
if /the tradition or his constant illness be rejectedj|^i 
id been through what might well have worn out even 
)ng man in a shorter time. Those who witnessed the 
ction of so great a light might have exclaimed with 
espeare's tawny queen : 

'And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moonV 

nce's noble panegyric on Alfred is well known, where 
(lis how there passed away 'Alfred the king of 
o-Saxons, the son of the most pious king ^thelwulf, 
amous, the warlike, the victorious, the careful provider 
le widow, the helpless ^, the orphan and the poor; th< 
skilled of Saxon poets, most dear to his own nation, 
ecus to all, most liberal; endowed with prudence, 
ude, justice and temperance; most patient in the 
aity from which he continually suffered; the most 
ming investigator in executing justice, most watchful 
devout in the service of God*.' Even the turgid. 



e Chronicle, ii. iia-4; and 
the references there given, 
J, Foundations of England, 
; and an interesting little 
;raph on Alfred's Boyhood 
eath, by W. B. Wildman, 
>me, 1898. 
Ltony and Cleopatra, iv. 

upillonim * ; in Ps. iz. 34 
' pupillo tu eris adlutor ' i3 



paraphrased ')>u eart fultumiend 
)>ara \e nabbaO naw(^er ne fa&der 
ne modor.' Cf. the elegy on the 
death of Charles the Great : — 

* Pater cunctorum orphanorum, 

omnium 
Peregrinorum, uiduarum, uir- 

ginum.' 
Printed at the end of Einhard's 
Life (ed. Pertz, 1863), p. 41. 

* i. 116. 
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tasteless Ethelwerd becomes simple and dignified in 
{ace of this great event ' There passed from the woiU,' 
he says^ ' the hi^-sonled Alfred^ the imnug able pilkr ot 
the West Saxon ^^ man ^frjgtjnstice, l ^m ^n disoo jgBe, 
imbuedes^ecially withthe.^iia:fidL^cnptaTes, • . . wboee 
body rests Ikt TVinchesler in peace. Oreader, breathe tk 
prayer " Christ, the Redeemer, save his soul ^/^ ' He must 
be a stem Protestant who would refuse to obey Ethelwerd's 
behest. 

ions of § 119. Some of us probably know the story of the little 

^'' boy who^ when asked in an examination paper a foolidi 
question as to what Alfred^ if he were alive now^ would 
think of certain present-day problems^ made the sage reply: 
' If King Alfred were alive now^ he would be much too 
old to take any interest in politics.' It was an instancy 
sublime^ though unconscious^ of answering a fool accordiog 
to his folly. And yet we should surely be wrong if ^ 
thought that^ because Alfred died a thousand years ago^liis 
life and work have therefore no lesso ns f ny ftn^**^^^^! 

ly. The question may not be of dividing tiie national militi 

into two parts^ one to be at home and one out; but th 
problem still confronts us how to provide an army which 
shall both defend our shores at home^ and also be adequate 
to the needs of the empire abroad. .The question may not 

y. be whether our shi^s shall be built on Frisian or on Danish 
lines ; but there are problems of naval construction on the 
right solution of which the safety of England may veij 
largely depend. The knowledge of Latin is happUy not 1 
extinct among us now, as it practically was in Alfred's 
day j but the necessity still exists^ which he felt so sjtrongly) 
to mediate between the best thoughts of the past and tk 

ca- needs and aspirations of the present; while in education 

* p. 5^9 A. 
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l^%e liave hardly perhaps fully realised even Alfred's modest 
wish that ' all the youth of England of free men • . . he set 
to learn • . . until that they are well able to read English 
writing ^/ 

Again^ few things are more striking in Alfred^ than thi 
way in which he keeps an equal hand on all branehes(of 
the national life, aimy, navy, church, justice, finance^* 
education, learning. It is no doubt a harder task to 
co-ordinate the administration of an empire with world- 
wide possessions and world-wide responsibilities, than of 
a little state like Wessex. But we need something of this 
unifying guidance from above, if our government is not to/ 
Ul apart into a chaos of independent, and possibly jealous 
ind hostile departments. ' But above all we need Alfred^s 
high &ith; a fidth first ofr^all, Uiiswe rving, unfalter ing^ Faith in 
imffi^TJver-ruling Providence, the guidance of a HigEer ^^^' 
Hand; but faith also in the destiny of his country and and in 
his people. Ha d he, like '' ^"^g^fi^ n^ Mftr^JPi rrivfTr-rrp" ^"g^"*'- 
the st ruggle irf despa i r, and gone as a pj lgri"^ f,o^^R£ynA^ 
no one in higj^iLday^ would have thoug ht the y^ orsfii of 
him J anSne might havewon that pale^halo of mediaeval 
saintship, which, as it was, he did not gain^. But England 
would have been lost to Christianity ^ ; and AlfredT had 
^ith that IT Was not in th^ purposes of God so far to roll 
back the tide of progress, as to let England become once 
more a heathen land. Surely Alfred stands high in the 
muster roll of those ^ Who through faith subdued kingdoms. 



* Prefaee to Pastoral Care. 

' Henry VI in 144 1 did apply- 
to Engenins IV for Alfred's canon- 
isation, Bek7nton*8 Correspond- 
ence, L 1x8, Bolls Series. I owe 
this referenee to an interesting 
article in the London Quarterly 
tar Januaiy 190a, which only 



came into my hands after the 
first three lectures were in type. 
The author, Mr. W. E. Collins, 
goes further than I can go in 
rejecting Asser, but his article is 
well worthy of attention. 

' See Pauli, u. s. p. 126; cf. 
Essays, p. kg. 
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cat. 



But his ail 



wrtmght righteousness^ . . • turned to flight the armies 
the jaliens^/ 

nd we need scarcely less that force of individual 
aracter which was the secret^ as we have seen^ of so 
much of Alfred^s power. To realise this^ we have only 
to tMTTT £f;;£^ h'*n f^" '*^fitanfiC jrith Henry 11^ a maitJ^Iio 
in mfre inte ^^^,]^*^^ ^ Mtpftrity was p ossibly his superior^ and 
ose reign conferred incalculable benefits upon England. 

^Ifish^ a nd his ltfe imBMe; and 
greatness of his achievement is ^owSTtoiew beyond 
professed students of history K 

§ 120. Of some points in which our late Queen resembled 
her great ancestor I had the honour of speaking before tk 
University in another place ^. But when we think of 
kings and emperors worthy to be compared with our own 
Alfred, the four names which perhaps most readily occur 
to us are Marcus Aureliu s^ the imperial saint of paganism, 
Louis I X. th e royal saint of mediaevalism^ Charles the 
, and our own <EdwariX— But the sad scflf-supp'res- 
Hon^ of Marcus AureKui, the melancholy refrain which 
seems to sigh through the golden book of his thoughts, 

'Entbehren sollst du, soUst entbehrenV 

is as unlike Alfred^s glad and willing service as anything 
can be. 

Charles the Great is of course one of the most towering 



* Heb. xi. 33, 34. 

^ 'Henry stands with Alfred, 
Canute, William the Conqueror, 
and Edward I, one of the conscious 
creators of English greatness . . . 
If he had been a better man, his 
work would have been second to 
that of no character in history ; 
had he been a weaker one than 
he was, England mi^t hare had 



1 



to undergo for six hundred yeais 
the fate of France,* Stubbs, Bene- 
dict of Peterborough, II. xxxiii, 
xxxvi. 

' Sermon preached before the 
University on the Sunday follow* 
ing the death of Her late Majesty ; 
now printed as an appendix to the 
present volume. 

« Fausti Part I, Scene ir^ 
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figures in tte whole of history. Alike in physical and 
intellectual strength he is head and shoulders above all 
his predecessors and successors. We have noticed several 
points of taste and character in which Alfred resembled 
him^^ and they were alike too in the large and generous 
activities of their many-sided natures. Charles worked no 
doubt on a gigantic scale^ to which Alfred can make no 
pretence. But this very fact has given to Alfred's work 
a permanence which is wanting to that of Charles. Every 
succeeding century has but verified more and more Alfred's 
vision of a united England^ and has led her on gradually 
to an empire of which neither Charles nor Alfred could 
have dreamed \ Every succeeding century has given the 
lie to Charles's system of a united Germany and France : 

liiya ipyoVf h ov Mo y avhpt <l>ipoi,€v, 

otoi vvv ^poTol €lcr\ 6 bi fiiv pia vaKKe Koi dtos^* 

But, apart from this, there are stains on Charles's character^ 
from which Alfred is free; the lax morality for which 
Walafrid Strabo in a curious passage places him in 
purgatory ^^ the occasional outbursts of cruelty which on 
one occasion led him to execute 4,500 rebel Saxons on a 
single day 5, have no counterpart in our English hero-king. 

Edward I is one of the noblest monarchs who ever sat Edward I. 
upon an earthly throne; brave, and dutiful^ and true. 
But we have only to think of his lawyerlike^ almost trades- 
manlike^ way of suing for his pound of flesh on the letter 
of his bond^ and then recall Alfred's comment on the golden .^: 

1 Above, pp. 38, laoy 135-6^ lapy * 'Usque ad quattuor milla 

^3h '35» '^ '9'* quingenti traditi, et • . . in loco 

^ Cf. Lord Ro8ebeiy*s inspiring qui Ferdi [Verden] uocatur, lussu 

address at Winchester (Hum« regis omnes una die decollati 

phreys^ Piccadill j) . sunt, * Einhardi Annales, sub anno 

• Iliad, V. 303, 304. 78a. 
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Cited by Ebert, ii. 151. 
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rule : * by this one law every one may Inow how he ought 
to judge another^ he needs no other kw book V ^ order to 
feel the difference between them. 
}t. Louis. It is only when I think of St. Louis that my heart 
becomes a little divided. St. Louis is, to my thinkings 
one of tbe most beautiful characters in tiie whole of 
history. His saintliness is no doubt of the mediaeval 
type. But this is not surprising^ seeing that he lived ill 
the thirteenth century^ the central and culminating period 
of the Middle Ages. Dante^ and Joan of Arc, and Thomas 
k Kempis are mediaeval too. And he went on Crusade^ 
when^ according to every utilitarian standard^ he would 
have been better employed in governing his own kingdom. 
Yet I, at leasts cannot love him less^ because as a ^ young 
man ' he * saw visions/ and went on the quest of the Holy 
Grail. And he was fc^rtunate in his biographer. What 
would we not give to have^ instead of Asserts stilted and 
confused Latin, a memoir of Alfred in our native tongue 
which might rank with Joinville^s picture of his master ? 
And yet in some ways the very saintliness of Louis became 
a curse to France; for it shed a consecration on an evil 
despotism, which finally exploded in one of the most hideout 
convulsions in history : 

« Sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of lawsV 

It seems a hard thing to say, but there is a very real con- 
nexion between St. Louis and the French Revolution. 
No deduc- Alfred on the other hand is one of the very few rulers 
made from whosc work in life, and whose memory after death have 
Alfred. been, as far as may be said of anything here below, an 
unmixed blessing to their peoples. Alfred^s aspiration 
has indeed been abundantly fulfilled: *My will was 



I 



* See above, p. 134. 



* Tennyson, Guinevere. 
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to ]ivA wArfT]]1y ag Inng nsj^jivgdx j'nd after m y life to 

reTothem that should come after my memory in good 

works ^7 ii 1 have done something in"~these lectures 

topJace so great a memory in a clearer light, and to 

sweep away some of the false traditions by which it has 

been obscured, I shall regard myself as having done a real, 

if humble, service, not only to historical truth, but also to 

the national life. We need to keep our historical memories 

not only fresh but true. For, in the words of the great 

historian, with the remembrance of whom I began these 

lectures: fThe healthy nation has a memory as well as 

aspirations involved in the consciousness of its identity ; it 

hlas a past no less living than its future \') 



' Above, p. i8i. 



" Hoveden, IV. Ixxxi. 
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APPENDIX 

'M every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 

but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. • . , 

therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due \ 

to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom 

r.* — Bom. xiil. z, 7. 

tr is impossible, I think, to read the Epistles of the New 
IhlMnent with any degree of attention, and not to see how 
Mlioiis the writers are that the Christianity which they preach 
AnM not be regarded as a reyolutionary and explosiye force, 
ting and destroying existing institutions, social and 
llMfeal ; how concerned they are that their converts should 
I.^Vi BO offence (beyond what was involved in the fact of their 
I lll%k>n) to the heathen neighbours among whom they lived ; 
they should 'Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
it ^/ and have their ' conversation honest among the 
(■Mies* ' ; how careful they are to say no word which should 
Mirb the existing relations of slaves and masters, of wives 
Mid busbands, of subjects and sovereigns ; even though the 
MWtign, the husband, the master might be heathen, and 
%m dave, the wife, the subject might be Christian. If there 
■Mi be a breach, let it come from, the heathen member of 

lh» V)nd. The rule for the Christian was: Met him not 

s 9 



Aad, in thus writing, the Apostles were but following out 
teaching and example of our Lord Himself. When He 
the kingdom of Heaven to leaven*. He means, 



» #»L iv. 5 ; cf. X Thess. iv. la. * i Cor. vii. 10-17. 

• a Pet. a xa. * Matt. xiu. 33 ; Luke xui. 21. 
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I suppose, that the working of His doctrine was to be, as 
a rule, gradual and assimilatiye, not sudden and explosive. i 

And He Himself always refused to assume the part of 
a political agitator, or eyen of a social reformer, which His 
followers sometimes wished to thrust upon Him. 'He with* 
drew Himself,' when the multitudes threatened to ' take Him 
by force, to make Him a king^'; He would not be 'a judge 
or a diyider' in matters of inheritance ^ All social and 
political problems He left men to work out for themselves 
with the powers which God has giyen them, under the 
guidance and control of God's ordinary proyidence; and to 
apply for themselyes to the solution of these problems the 
principles of His teaching, under the ordinary operations of 
the Holy Spirit, And this refusal to interfere with the normal 
deyelopment of human society emphasises all the more, as has 
been remarked', His uncompromising yindication of the law 
of marriage, as the one social institution the sanctity of which 
is aboye all human laws ; ' God made them male and female V 

He would not agitate against the tribute " ; though the refusal 
probably cost Him the popularity which had manifested itself i 
so noisily in the triumphal entry. And, in His trial before 
Pilate, He distinctly recognised the Roman proyincial goyem* 
ment of Judaea, heathen and foreign though it was, as being 
diyinely ordered : * Thou couldest haye no power at all against 
me, except it were giyen thee from aboye •.' 

When the publicists of the middle ages, with Dante at their 
head, laid stress on the birth and death of Christ under the 
Roman Empire as giving a divine authority to that Empire, 
and to the mediaeval Empire which claimed to be its successor ', 

^ John vi. 15. • John xix, 11. 

* Luke xii. 14. ' Dante, Monarchia, Lib. i; cf. 
' Latham, Pastor Pastorum, Purg. xxxii. loa : 

pp. 403 ff. * Di quella Roma onde Cristo h 

* Gen. i. 27 ; Katt. xiz. 4 ; Romano/ 
Mark x. 6. though this is not the temporal, 

^ Mark xiL 13 ff. and parallels. but the eternal Home. 
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they were but carrying to somewhat fanciful extremes an argu- 
ment based upon undoubted facts. 

And so St. Paul, in the passage which I have taken for my 
texty claims no less than a diyine sanction for the cItII power : 
* The powers that be are ordained of God. • . . Render therefore 
to all their dues.' And the magnitude of the claim is enhanced, 
if we remember that this w^as written, not under any of the 
better Roman emperors ; not under Trajan, whose virtues so 
touched tbe heart of the Middle Ages, that they represented his 
soul as transferred to Paradise through the intercession of 
St. Gregory, the apostle of the English ^ ; not under a philo- 
sophic saint like Marcus Aurelius ; but, probably, under the 
vain and vicious Nero. 

If then such was tlie claim on the duty of subjects then, 
how much greater the claim on us, who, for more than sixty 
years, have lived under one of the very best of Christian 
sovereigns. 

We can most of us remember the kind of thought and speech 
which was prevalent not so many years ago. It was a common 
impression then that the part to be played by the institution of 
Royalty in the future history of the world was a very slight 
one. The growth of popular power, the spread of education, 
and other causes, would reduce it to be nothing more than the 
veil, and a very transparent veil, of a Democracy. 

The history of the last quarter of a century has signally 
falsified this forecast ; and the present state of Europe gives it 
an emphatic contradiction. At the present moment the question 
of war or peace, that is for thousands, if not millions, the 
question of life or death, hangs upon the fiat of some four or 
&^e men. 

Nor is the view of the insignificance of Royalty borne out by 
the history of England as a whole. 

The story of English Royalty reaches back some fourteen 
hundred years. In 519, according to the traditional account, 
Gertie and Cynric assumed the kingship of the West Saxons ; 

^ Dante, Purg. x. 8a ff. ; Parad. zz. 43 ff. 
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and the reflexion of the compiler of the Saxon Chr< 

writing probably under Alfred, that 'the royal house off ifti 

West Saxons has ruled eyer since that day/ has, witk Ihi 

exception of the Norman period, remained almost li 

true down to the present time. For it was Wessex 

grew into England; and the first idea of union, loosely 

imperfectly realised under Egbert, was gradually wrougM mA 

in many years of suffering. Alfred saved England from tti 

Danes, though at a tremendous sacrifice, and holds in !■! 

history the place which romance assigns to Arthur ; a ChriMbft 

king, 

'Scarce other than my own ideal knight,' 

who rolls back the tide of heathen conquest from his 
land. We call him, and we call him rightly, ^Alfred the 
But in days nearer his own he was known as 'EngltaA 
Darling.' Will not the historian of the future see a cortaJl 

I 

sapl- appro£natene8sizL.the^fact that the Queep. tihould Jmm 
fiedln tng"-yegfwhic E-tg'1 :u cijlBbiate- the millenary of Am 
deatir oi tnis, tne greatest oF her ance stora , the on$ who 



so much resembled m her unswerying loyalty to duty, 
constant labour for the good of her people, her unfaltolag 
allegiance to truth ? * The most thoughtful provider for Am 
widow, the defenceless, the orphan, and the poor, . . . bmnI 
beloved by his people,' says Florence of Alfred. Asser odb 
him * Alfred the truth-teller ' ; and we all remember how tiie 
great tribune of the people, as he was sometimes callady 
declared that the Queen was the most truthful person he had 
ever known. 

So too after the fierce suffering of the Nortuan Conquail^ It 
was Henry II who knit the framework of the country together 



by an administrative system, under the forms of which we, to 
a large extent, still live ; while Edward I, taking up the idci^ 
which Simon de Montfort seemed to have lighted upon afaMoet 
by accident, made popular representation the permanent beeis 
of our constitution, on the express ground that ' what tovehce 
all, should be approved by all.' 
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Once more, in the religious crisis of the sixteenth century, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, whatever their shortcomings, did 
much to impress upon the English Church that sane and sober 
character of a via media, which, in spite of extremists on either 
side, it has kept ever since. 

We do not, at this stage of our national history, expect 
tecrices quite of this kind from the Crown. And yet the 
«ervice& which it has rendered during the late reign have 
been simply immense. To take only two of the most obvious ; 
two, on which the late Mr. Bagehot was fond of dwelling : — 
(i) It has been the symbol and sign of our unity, not only as 
a nation, but as an empire. In every quarter of the globe, 
millions upon millions of her subjects, who knew little or 
nothing of the nature of Parliaments, of the theory of constitu- 
tional government, of the responsibility of ministers, of the rise 
and fall of parties, looked up to the Queen as the bond of union 
between them, the mother and head of a vast family dispersed 
throughout the whole world ; and this feeling had been deepened 
and strengthened to an extraordinary degree by the events of 
the last fifteen months. 

(2) And closely connected with this is the second point. The 

experience of more than three-and-sixty years has taught us to 

look up to the Crown as the bead of our home and family life. 

This has not always, indeed has not often been the case, in 

English, or in any other history. The feeling in our own case 

has owed something to the homely virtues of King George III, 

but almost everything to the unfailing love and sympathy of 

the Queen. In joy and sorrow, the himiblest of her subjects 

might feel that they had a share in her sympathy and care. 

And this sympathy was not of that easy kind which stoops 

from painless heights to look upon the woes of others, but had 

been won through depths of suffering and sorrow ; and the 

comfort which she gave to others was, in the Apostle's words, 

* the comfort wherewith ' she herself had been * comforted of 

God \' 

* a Cor. i. 4. 

P 2 
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Perhaps it is these two elements which come out most rr^ 
strongly in the universal grief called forth hj the heaTy 
blow which has fallen upon us. We have lost our mother, 
the head of our yast family ; and we go forth, like orphans in 
the night, to meet the unknown trials of a new century, with- 
out the guidance of that wisely moderating hand, without the 
sympathy of that feeling heart, to which we had learned to 
turn with a habit which had become an instinct, 

' Render therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; • . . fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour.' May 
we not add, what was hardly possible in the then circumstances 
of the Roman world, * love to whom love ' ? 

' I exhort therefore,' says the Apostle in another place, ^ that, 
first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty \' Surely we have need, at the present 
time, to obey this exhortation. * Supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions,' shall we not offer these for^ur new ruler and all his 
subjects? One of the earliest Christian prayers which has 
come down to us is a prayer for rulers in the Epistle of 
St. Clement of Rome ^ : — * Do Thou, Lord, direct their counsel, 
according to that which is good and well-pleasing in Thy 
sight; that, administering in peace and gentleness, with godli- 
ness, the power which Thou hast given them, they may obtain 
Thy favour.' Eighteen centuries have not made that prayer 
obsolete, or unnecessary. If there is much that is hopeful and 
encouraging in the opening of the new era, there is also not 
a little to cause anxiety even to the most buoyant; and 
problems have to be faced, which may affect not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of our Church and Empire. 

'And giving of thanks/ Shall we not render that too? 
Shall we not thank God that for more than three-and-sixty 
years He gave us such a Queen ? 

I dare say many of us read with absorbing interest those 

* z Tim. ii. i, a, ' c. Ixi. 
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3, covering the past century, which the Times reprinted 
3 own columns at the end of the year. But, among all 
xtracts, there was nothing, I think, more interesting 
) read the proclamation issued by the Queen at her 
)n, three- and-sixty years before, and to note how 

her hopes and promises were fulfilled. It is one of 
:nest tests which can be applied to a life of any length. 
t of us, if confronted in middle or declining years with 
>es and resolutions of our youth, would they not sound 
ke sarcasms than like prophecies ? 
ly, let us remember, that every great life, and every 
example which is lived before us, brings with it a 
onding weight of obligation and responsibility. Let 
f with St. Ignatius that it may not turn to a witness 

ourselves : evxofixn, tva firj cis fiafrrvpuov ovro #cnJ<ra)iTcu *• 

» Ad Philad. c. 6. 



ADDENDA 

Page 19. If the view taken in the text is correct, we might 
borrow a phrase from the Saxon Chronicle, and say that Asser 
was bishop at Exeter, rather than bishop of Exeter. See Chron. 
897 and note. 

Page 28. The medical Mend who is cited on p. 21 has also 
given me his opinion with reference to the passage in Asser 
describing the mysterious disease with which Alfred was said to 
have been attacked during his marriage festivities. He thinks the 
malady indicated was probably stone in the bladder ; and that it 
possibly tc<i8 connected with the * fie us' from which Alfred is said 
to have suffered. The latter was either piles or prolapsus of the 
rectum, conditions often caused in the young by the straining 
induced sympathetically by the presence of a stone in the 
bladder. 

This makes the medical aspect of the case more intelligible. It 
does not, however, affect the literary and historical inconsistencies 
of the account which I have pointed out in the text. 

Page 62. Opponents of the genuineness of Asser endeavour 
to meet some of the arguments advanced in the text, by saying 
that the forger made use of genuine documents. This does not 
touch the argument from the unity of style and diction. Waiving 
this, the difference between us is reduced to the question : Is 
Asser a genuine work which has been largely interpolated ? or is 
it a spurious work embodying many genuine elements? The 
former seems to me more probable. But thus stated, the question 
rather resembles the famous problem in the Oxford Spectator, 
whether a certain College ribbon was a blue ribbon with two 
white stripes, or a white ribbon with three blue stripes. And 
there I am content to leave the 'matter. 
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Abel, see Elias. 

^aedificia,' special meaning of, in 
Asser, 46, 47. 

^fheah, bishop of Winchester 
(934-5 0» 5^ w. 

^fheah, bishop of Winchester, 
and archbishop of Canterbury, 
St. Neot said to have been a 
friend of (I), 56. 

iElfric, the homilist, not the 
author of the Anglo-Saxon life 
of St. Neot, 55, 56 n. ; his views 
on the state of English learning, 
82 n. ; cites the Anglo-Saxon 
Bede as Alfred's, but not the 
Dialogues, 167. 

iEthelbald, king of the Mercians, 
14. 

iEthelbald, king of the West 
Saxons, 39 n. ; matter relating to, 
in Asser, 14; alleged rebellion 
of, 16, 76 ti., 78, 79, 91 ; alleged 
incestuous marriage of, 17, 5 a, 
76 n., 80, 87 ; governs Wessex 
in his father^s absence, 75, 79; 
obscurity of his reign, 86, 87 ; 
his death, 86 ; his share of his 
father*8 property, 90, 91. 

^thelberht, king of Kent, father 
of Eadbald, 80. 

^thelberht, king of the West 
Saxons, 39 n. ; made under-king 
of Kent, 73-5, 79, 86; retains 
Kent on his succession to Wessex, 
86; his struggle against the 



Danes, 79, 87 ; his death, 88 ; 
Alfred*s succession possibly ar- 
ranged under, 89 n. ; his share in 
his father^s property, 90, 91. 

^thelflaed, lady of the Mercians, 
daughter of Alfred, and wife of 
.£thelred of Mercia, 35 ; trans- 
lates St. Oswald^s body to Glou- 
cester, 35 ; fortifies Worcester, 
III; attends the conference of 
Chelsea, 11 1 ; military policy of, 
III. 

^thelhelm, ealdorman of Wilts., 
co-operates against the Danes, 
116. 

^thelnoth. ealdorman of Somer- 



set, services of, against the 
Danes, 106, 116; attacks the 
Danes at York, 117 n. 
iBthelred, king of theWest Saxons, 
39 n. ; matter relating to, in Asser, 
14 ; his conduct at Ashdown, 
16, 93, 94 ; Alfred seKsundarius 
under, 40, 88-91 ; confused with 
Alfred, and with Aldfrid, 65 ; 
abstains from claiming Kent, 
75, 86 ; succeeds ^thelberht, 88 ; 
relations of Alfred with, 88; 
Burgred asks help of, 88 ; marches 
to Nottingham, 88 ; appoints 
iBthelred to Canterbury, 88 n. ; 
his share of his father's pro- 
perty, 90, 91 ; his children, 91 ; 
campaign of, against the Danes, 
92-5 ; his death, 92, 95 ; his 
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character, 95, 96; interred at 
Wimbome, 98; regarded as a 
martyr, 98 n. 
^thelred, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 127 ; appointed by ^thel- 
red and Alfred jointly, 88 n.; 
letter of John YIII to, 137 ; said 
to have advised the summoning 
of Grimbald, 138. 
^thelred, ealdorman of the Mer- 
cians, Witenagem6ts held by, 13, 
14 ; husband of ^thelflsedy 35 ; 
translates St. Oswald's body to 
Gloucester, 35 ; his pressure on 
the Welsh, 4a ; his semi-royal 
position, 4a ; London entrusted 
to, 109 ; fortifies Worcester, 11 1 ; 
attends the conference of Chel- 
sea, III; acts as sponsor to one 
of HsBsten's sons, 113; co-ope- 
rates with Edward, ^thelnoth, 
and ^thelhelm against the 
Danes, 115-6. 
^thelred II, king of the English, 
Edgar's reign regarded as a 
golden age under, 67. 
iBthelweard, son of Alfred, said 
to have studied at Oxford, 

63. 
^thelwold, bishop of Winchester, 

St. Neot said to have been a 
friend of (I), 56. 
^thelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, 39 n. ; Athelstan, king of 
Kent, probably brother of, 6 n. ; 
said to have been in holy ordei*s 
before his accession, 7 ; matter 
relating to, in Asser, 14 ; Burg- 
red of Mercia asks help of, 85, 
88 ; his second marriage with 
Judith, 17, 78, Son. ; stays at the 
Court of Charles the Bald, 17, 
76, 78 ; has a Frankish secre- 
tary, 17, 18 ; Lupus of Ferri^res 
corresponds with, i8n., 7in. ; his 



liberality, 18 n., 7in. ; reduces 
Wales under Borgred, 37, 85; 
has a shrine made for relics of 
St Aldhelm, 47 ; his will, 86, 90, 
91, ia6 ; St. Neot made son of, 
^> BSi 57 J letter of Leo IV to, 
70, 7a ; his visit to Borne, 74-6, 
84, 86 ; letter of, to Louis the 
Pious, 74; divides his domini- 
ons, 75, 86 ; restores the Schola 
Saxonum, 76 ; his return to 
England, 78; alleged rebellion 
against, sea ^thelbald ; his death, 
79, 84 ; character of his reigpi, ' 
85 ; compared with Louis the 
Pious, 79, 80 ; did not divorce 
Osburh, 84 ; made under-king of 
Kent by Egbert, 85 ; Ealhswith, 
daughter of, 88 ; naval engage- 
ment under, lao. 

^thelwulf, ealdorman of Berk- 
shire, defeats Danes at Engle- 
field, 93 ; slain, 93. 

Alamanni, Charles the Fat, king 
of, 41. 

Alcuin, letter of, to Offa, 1 36 ; 
services of, to Frankish educa- 
tion, 137. 

Aldfrid, king of the Northum- 
brians, confused with ^thelred, 

65. 

Aldhelm, St., bishop of Sher- 
borne, ^thelwulf has a shrine 
made for the relics of, 47 ; 
Alfred's admiration for the 
Saxon poems of, 141. 

Alfred the Great, king of the 
West Saxons, uncritical state- 
ments relating to, 5-9 ; not the 
inventor of shires, 6, cf. 121; 
or of chapter-headings, 7 ; not 
brother of St. Neot, 6, 56, 57 ; 
probably nephew of Athelstan, 
king of Kent, 6 ; historical autho- 
rities for reign of, 10-68 ; laws of, 
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121-6; preface to, ii ; relation 
of, to Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ii, 
146-7, 173; reticence of Chron- 
icle as to, II, la ; panegyrics of 
Ethel werd and Florence on, 12, 
197-8 ; not fully appreciated in 
his own day, 13 ; his reign poor 
in charters, 13 ; and in saints* 
lives, 53 ; will of, 14, 90-1, ia6; 
life of, by Asser, see Asser ; skill 
of, in hunting, 16, 81, 83 ; book of 
prayers, &c., always carried by, 
16, 140 ; Eadburh, maternal 
grandmother of, 16 ; mysterious 
illness of, 16, 25-8, 215; corre- 
sponds with Elias III, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 16, 33, 34, 13a ; 
educates a young Dane at Athel- 
ney, 16; relates the story of 
Eadburh, 16 ; imports Grimbald 
and John the Old Saxon from the 
Continent, 17, 137; question of 
grant of Exeter to Asser by, 18- 
20, 215 ; recovers Exeter from the 
Danes, 19, 101-2 ; Asser enters 
service of, 19, 36-7, 42, 137 ; his 
protection desired for St. Davids, 
19, 42 ; Welsh princes commend 
themselves to, 20, 36, 42, 43 ; 
sends to Asser, 21 ; born at 
Wantage, 22, 70 ; legends rela- 
ting to, 24, 56-9, 62-8, 73*1.; 
foreign relations of, 33, 131-5 ; 
his fondness for Saxon poems, 38, 
82, 83 ; called 'king of the Anglo- 
Saxons ' in Asser, 39 ; part of 
Mercia acquired by, 39 ; power 
of, exaggerated by later writers, 
39, 12971. ; occu{>ation of London 
by, 39, 40 ; his title of * secun- 
darius,' 40, 88-91 ; Anaraut of 
N. Wales submits and becomes 
godson to, 42 ; his interest in 
craftsmanship, 46, 47, 130-1 ; 
ideal description of Court of, in 



Asser, 53, 130; Danes try to 
seize, «at Chippenham, 59, 102, 
162 ; withdrawal of, to Athelney, 
57-9, 102 ; confused with iBthel- 
red, 65 ; said to have sent alms 
to Jerusalem, 65 ; false pedigree 
of, 65 ; his alleged division of 
his time and revenues, 65 n., 
130; his fame obscured by 
Edgar, 67, 1 29 ; date of birth of, 
69, 70 ; takentoj^gme in 853, 70 ; 
again >tf]555*--i^5> 76 ; his con- 
firmation and iRiotton by Lee 
71-4, 76 ; story of his learning 
to read, 81^ ; abstains from 
claiming Kent, 75, 86, 89 ; rela- 
tions of, with ^thelred, 88 ; 
marches to Nottingham, 88 ; 
joins in appointing ^thelred to 
Canterbury, 88 n.; marriage of, 
91 ; his year of battles, 92-5 ; 
his accession and his task, 95-7 ; 
question of his election, 91 n., 97- 
8 ; his unwillingness to assume 
power, 97 ; sends alms and mis- 
sions to Rome, 12, 99, 134-5 ; 
and India, 99, 134; success of, 
against the Danes at London, 
99, 100 ; against a Danish fleet, 
100 ; fortifies Athelney, 102 ; his 
successful campaign of Edington, 
ioa-5, ct 149, 162 ; Guthrum 
submits and becomes godson to, 
103 ; importance of his victory, 
105 ; causes of success of, 105-7 j 
relieves Rochester, 107, 108 ; 
sends a fleet against the East 
Anglian Danes, 64, 108 ; gains 
possession of London, 108, 109 ; 
the second founder of London, 
109; military reforms of, iio- 
2, 121; holds a conference at 
Chelsea, 1 1 1 ; exacts oaths from 
the Northumbrian and East 
Anglian Danes, 113; watches 
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and negotiates with the Danes 
in Kent, 113, cf. 163 ; acts as 
sponsor to one of Hadsten^s sons, 
113 ; relieves Exeter, 114-5; re- 
stores HsBsten^s wife and sons, 
115 ; watches, and blockades the 
Danes on the Lea, 118 ; his new 
ships, 118, 119 ; his claim to be 
the founder of the English navy, 
119, I30, cf. 163; his adminis- 
tration of justice, 1 34-6 ; rela- 
tions of, to the Witenagem6t, 
126-7; to the Church, 127-8; 
attempts to revive monasticism, 
128-9 ; provides for founda- 
tion of the New Minster, Win- 
chester, 129; liberality of, to 
foreign monasteries, 1 29 ; three 
^Scots' come to, 131; educa- 
tional measures of, 135-40 ; 
wi'ites the Preface to the trans- 
lation of Gregory's Dialogues, 
142-3 ; character of his religious 
thought, 143-5 ; body of scribes 
maintained by, 146 n. ; said to 
have translated part of the 
Psalter, 147-9 1 ^^^ ^^® whole 
of the Bible, 150-1 ; other works 
ascribed to, 151 ; his intercourse 
with strangers, 160 ; called 'Eng- 
land*s darling/ 161, 210 ; his 
fondness for similes, 182-3 ; 
chronology of his literary works, 
137-8, 196 ; invests his grandson 
Athelstan, 196; death of, 11, 
197-8 ; buried at Winchester, 
198 ; lessons of life of, 198-200 ; 
Henry VI applies for canonisa- 
tion of, 199^. ; comparison of, 
with other sovereigns, 200-2, 
210; no deductions to be made 
from fame of, 202-3 ; his trans- 
lations valuable as authorities, 
ic, II, 155, 164, 174, 181-5; 
their educational purpose, 139, 



140, 165 ; their origin, 140 ; the 
Handbook, 140-1. SeeAugustine, 
Bede, Boethius, Gregory, Oro- 
sius. 

Alfred Jewel, the, 7, 47. 

Aller, Somerset, Gntiirom bap- 
tised at, 103. 

Amazons, organisation of, no, 163. 

Anaraut, son of Botri Mawr, king 
of N. Wales, submits to Alfred 
and becomes his godson, 43, 

71. 
Anglia, use -of term in Book of 

Llandaff, 39 n. 

Anglo-Saxons, Alfred called 'king* 

of, 39- 

Annals of Asser, or St. Neot, see 
Neot, St. 

Appledore, Kent, Danes entrench 
themselves at, 112. 

Aquitaine, kings of, see Garloman, 
Louis the Pious. 

Arnulf, Emperor, deposes Charles 
the Fat, 17, 4in. ; king of the ] 
Eastern Kingdom, 41 n. ; defeats ' 
the Danes on the Dyle, 112. ^ 

Arthur, King, Alfred compared 
with, 104, 210. 

Ashdown, Berks., solitary thorn 
marks the site of, 16, 94; battle 
of, and ^thelred's conduct at, 

16, 93, 94- 
Asser, bishop of Sherborne, 20, 
127 ; said to have brought Grim- 
bald to England, 18, 139; question 
of his appointment as bishop at> 
Exeter, 18-20 ; his reason for 
entering Alfred's service, 19, 36 ; 
date of his consecration as bishop 
uncertain, 19, 20 ; called bishop 
of St. Davids, 20 ; mentioned in 
the Preface to the Pastoral Care, 
20, 52, 138, 143 n. ; question of 
his illnebs, 21 ; returns to St. 
Davids, 2 1 ; Alfred sends to, 2 1 ; 
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his agreement with Alfred, 37, 
137 ; expelled from St. Davids 
hy Hemeid, 4a ; suggests the 
composition of the Handbook, 
140 ; said to have helped Alfred 
with the Boethius translation, 
188-9. 
Aaser, life of Alfred attributed to, 
its composite character, 14, 15; 
relation of Simeon of Durham to, 
23* 3h Zh 34> 64 J relation of, to 
Chronicle, 14, 48-51, 93 n. ; re- 
lation of Florence to, 15, a a, a 3, 
3r> ^^y 34» 49) ^y ^4» excessive 
self-assertion of, 15-17 ; Prankish 
element in, 17, 18; date of, 19, 
29-33, 51, 5a ; corruption of text 
of, 21-30; MSS. of, aa, 33, 33; 
Wise's edition of, aa ; relation of 
Ajinals of Asser to, aa ; emenda- 
tion of text of, 33-5 ; Celtic 
characteristics of, 35-43 ; know- 
ledge of South Welsh affairs 
shown in, 35, 43-4 ; does not 
exaggerate Alfred's position, 39 ; 
terminology of^ in regard to the 
Carolingian Empire, 40, 41 ; 
probably the work of a single 
hand, 44-8 ; curious meaning 
of ' aedificia ' in, 46, 47 ; style of, 
47, 48 ; abrupt termination of. 51, 
53 ; probably genuine, but to be 
used with caution, 53, 314 ; ideal- 
, ised description of Alfred's Court 
ii^ 53) 130; used by William of 
Malmesbury, 63. 
Asser, Annals of, see Neot, St. 
Athelney, Somerset, unapproach- 
able position of, 35 ; Alfred's 
withdrawal to, 57-9, loa, 105, 
106 ; Alfred fortifies, 103 ; Alfred 
moves out of, 103, ot 162 ; 
monastery of, founded by Alfred, 
68, 138; disorders in, 139, 137; 
young Dane educated by Alfred 



in, 16 ; abbot of, see John the 
Old Saxon. 

Athelstan, under-king of Kent, 73 ; 
not identical with St. Neot, 6 ; 
probably Alfred's uncle, 6 ; fights 
a naval battle, I30 n. 

Athelstan, Mercian priest, chap- 
lain to Alfred, 136. 

Athelstan, bishop of Hereford, 

137 w. 

Athelstan, king of the West 
Saxons, panegyrics on, in 
Chronicle and Laws, 13 ; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury's special 
sources for reign of, 62 ; in- 
vestiture of, by Alfred, 196. 

Augustine, St., bishop of Hippo, 
his Soliloquies, 194 ; Alfred's 
translation of, 10, it, 138, 191-6 ; 
relation of, to the Boethius trans- 
lation, 194-5 ; not identical with 
Alfred's Handbook, 141, 193 ; 
his De Ciuitate Dei, 157 ; used 
by Alfred, 191 ; a favourite book 
with Charles the Great, 191-3 ; 
his De Yidendo Deo, used by 
Alfred, 191. 

Augustine, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, complaints of, in regard to 
Welsh baptisms, 43. 

Bardney, Lines, St. Oswald's 
body removed from, 35. 

Basing, Hants, battle of, 93, 95. 

Bede, the Venerable, his Bed. 
Hist, 8, 157 ; style of, influenced 
by Gregory's Dialogues, 170 n. ; 
his bitterness on the Easter 
Controversy, 173 ; Anglo-Saxon 
translation of, 8, 166-75 » ^^' 
lation of, to the Orosius trans- 
lation, 156-9 ; to the translation 
of the Dialogues, 169, 170. 

Bel, see Elias. 

Benfleet, Essex, Danes fortify 
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themselves at, 113-4; captured 

by the English, 115. 
Beorhtric, king of the West Saxons, 

39 n. ; Eadburh, wife of, 16, 17 ; 

dies, 80a, lyn. 
Beornred, king of the Mercians, 

annexes monastic property, 66. 
Bergues, d^p. Nord, France, St. 

Winnoc*s body translated to, 

35- 
Berhtwulf, king of the Mercians, 

109. 

Berkshire, ealdorman of, see iBthel- 
wulf. 

Bernard, Frankish monk, pil- 
grimage of, to Jerusalem, 132-4. 

Bernard of Morlaix, his rhythm 
De Contemptu Mundi, 178 n. 

Berry, Jehan, due de, former 
owner of the Latin-Saxon psalter, 
148. 

Birinus, bishop of the West 
Saxons, baptises Cuthred of 
Wessex, 7 a. 

Boccaccio, his treatise De Casibus 
illustrium uirorum, 178 n. 

Boethius, his treatment by Theo- 
doric, 1 78-9 ; his Christianity 
superficial, 180 ; his De Consola- 
tione Piiilosophiae, 8, 1 77-80 ; 
Alfred's translation of, 8, 10, 
*35> ^77> 180-5; i*s relation to 
the Orosius translation, 159 ; to 
the Soliloquies, 194-5 ; wrongly 
assigned to Werferlh, 185 n. ; 
mentioned by Ethelwerd, 185 ; 
question as to Alfred*s author- 
ship of the verse translation of 
the Metra in, 185-91, 194 n. 

Boniface, St., the apostle of Ger- 
many, 137. 

Boulogne, d^p. Pas -de - Calais, 
Danes embark at, 112. 
Brecheiniog, South Welsh king- 
dom, nearly identical with Breck- 



nockshire ; kings o^ $$$ Helised, 

Teudyr. 
Bridgenorth, Shropshir^y I>anes 

winter at, 118. 
Bristol Channel, not a barrier 

between the Welsh and Oomish- 

men, 19 ; ravaged by Danes, 103. 
Britannia, ambiguous use of tend 

by Asser, 36, 37. 
Brixton Deverill, Wilts^ Alfred 

musters his forces at, loa. 
Broehmail, son of Mouric, joint 

king of Gwent, submits to Alfred, 

43,44- * 

Burgred, king of the Mercians, 

grants land to Cored, 13 ; JEthel- 

wulf reduces Wales under, 37, 

85, 88; brother-in-law of Alfred, 

53, 88 ; asks help of ^thelred 

and Alfred, 88 ; expelled by 

Danes, 53, 100 ; dies at Rome, 

98 n., 100, cf. 199 ; reason for his 

failure to help Wessex, 99 ; im* 

poses taxes to buy off the Danes, 

100. 

Burgs, construction of, by Alfred, 

no, III. 

Burgundy, king of, see Carloman ; 

count of Upper, see Rudolf. 
Buttington, Montgomery, Danes 

blockaded at, 116. 

Cambridge, Danes winter at, 100. 

Camden, William, his connexion 
with the Oxford interpolation in 
Asser, 24. 

Canterbury, archbishops of, see 
^Ifheah, ^thelred, Augustine, 
Dunstan, Parker, Matthew, Pleg- 
mund. 

Canute, king of England, called 
' king of Germania,^ 41 ; recon- 
ciled with the English at Oxford, 
67 ; one of the creators of Eng- 
land's greatness, aoo n. 
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Carl; see Garloman. 

Carlomaiiy king of Aquitaine and 
Burgundy, name correct in Asser, 
17 ; called ' Carl ' in Ohron., 17 ; 
.called 'king of the Western 
Franks' In Assert 40, 41. 

Ceolwulf, king of the Mercians, 
set up by the Danes, 66, 88, 100 ; 
exactions of, 66 ; stripped of part 
of Mercia, 102. 

Cored, receives land from Burgred 
of Mercia, 1 3 ; Werthryth, widow 
of, 13 ; Cuthwulf, kinsman of, 

• 13- 

Charles the Great, Emi>eror, Ead- 

burh offends, 17 ; Liutgarde, 
wife of, 1 7 n. ; Pippin and Charles, 
sons of, 17 ; his fondness for 
ancient poetry, 38 n. ; begins a 
Frankish grammar, 38 n. ; called 
* king of the Franks * by Asser, 40 ; 
crowns Louis the Pious, Son.; 
divides his dominions, 85 ; Fri- 
sians serve in navy of, 1 30 n. ; 
his administration of justice, 
125 ; his legislation, 126 n. ; his 
liberality to foreign Christians, 
129 n. ; king of Persia sends a 
clock to, 13 in. ; relations of, with 
Irish princes, 131 n.; Pippin, 
father of, 131 ; founds a hospice 
and library at Jerusalem, 133 ; 
Court school of, 135 ; his inter- 
course with strangers, 160 ; his 
fondness for the De Ciuitate Dei, 
1 9 1-2 ; comparison of, with Al- 
fred, 200-1 ; Einhard's life of, 
see Eiiihard. 

Charles, son of Charles the Great, 
unmarried, 17 n. 

Charles the Bald, king of the 
Franks, 40 ; receives ^thelwulf, 
17, 76, 78 ; Judith, daughter of, 
78 ; character of, 78 ; investiture 
of, by Louis the Pious, 196 n. 



Charles the Fat, king of the 
Franks, 40 ; deposed by Arnulf, 
17, 41 n. ; called 'king of the 
Alamanni,' 41 ; grants West 
Friesland to Guthfrith, 120 n. 

Charters, fewness of, belonging 
to Alfred's reign, 13 ; destruction 
of, by Banes, 13 ; Frankish ele- 
ments in, 18. 

Chaucer, his Monk's Tale founded 
on Boccaccio, 178 n. 

Chelsea, Middlesex, conference 
at. III. 

Chester, Banes fortify themselves 
at, but evacuate, 117. 

Chichester, Sussex, abortive 
Banish attack on, 117. 

Chippenham, Wilts., Banes try to 
seize Alfred at, 59, 61, 102, 162 ; 
captured by Alfred, 103. 

Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon, relation 
of Alfred to, 1 1, 145-6 ; value of, 
for reign of Alfred, 11-13 ; reti- 
cence of, as to Alfred, 12, 13 ; 
relation of, to Asser, 14, 48-51, 
93 n. ; to Ethelwerd, 51 n., 60 ; to 
Henry of Huntingdon, 60, 61 ; 
to William of Malmesbury, 62 ; to 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Oro- 
sius, 146, 157-8 ; chronological 
error in, 50, 104 n., 108, no, 112. 

Cirencester, Glouc, Banes retire 
to, 104. 

Clevis, king of the Franks, re- 
ceives consular insignia froxa 
Constantinople, 73, 73. 

Colne, R., Herts, Banes blockaded 
on, 1 14-5. 

Constantinople, Clovis receives 
consular insignia from, 72^ 

Copenhagen, bombardment of, by 
Nelson, 163. 

Cornwall, episcopal supervision 
of, 18-20 ; kings of, 19 (see Bum- 
garth) ; St. Guerier and St. Neot 
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buried in, a6 ; not included in 
Sazonia, 38 ; St Neot settles in, 

56- 

Goryey, Westphalia, John the Old 

Saxon, a monk of, 137. 
Cropland, Lines, monastery of, 

66, 67 ; abbot of, aee Ingulf ; 

monk of, see Tolius. 
Cuthbert, St., part played by, in 

the legends of Alfred, 63. 
Cuthred, joint king of the West 

Saxons, baptised by Birinus, 73. 
Cuthwulf, kinsman of Cored, 13 ; 

buys land of Cered*s widow, 

Werthryth, 13; charter granted 

to, 13. 
Cynwit, Devon, fort of, surveyed 

by Asser, 16 ; besieged by the 

Danes, 44; Danes defeated at, 

104. 

Danes, generic name for Scandi- 
navian invaders, 87 n. ; move- 
ments of, 12, 49, 75, 87, 88, 93-5, 
98-104, 107, 108, 1 1 3-8 ; destruc- 
tion of documents by, 13 ; division 
of Mercia by, 34 ; Celts take part 
with, 43, 99; in Northumbria, 
43 ; winter in Dyfed, and besiege 
Cynwit, 44, 51 ; monasteries ra- 
vaged by, 53, 66, 137, 129 ; Burg- 
red expelled by, 53, 100 ; try to 
surprise Alfred at Chippenham, 
57-9, 61 ; young Dane educated by 
Alfred at Athelney, 16 ; ravages 
of, 66y 77, 8771., 121, 137, 139, 
136) 138 ; winter in England, 74, 
87 ; mobility of, 106, 107. 

Dante, his use of Boethius, 179; 
his theory of the Empire, 208-9. 

Danubium, see Denmark. 

David, comparison of Alfred with, 
149. 

Denmark, called * Danubium * by 
Asser, 41 ; Canute, king of, 41. 



Devon, men of, resist the Danes, 
103, 104 ; ealdorman of, see Odda. 

Driffield, Torks., Aldfrid of North- 
umbria dies at, 65. 

Dubslane, one of three 'Scots' 
who came to Alfred, 131. 

Daisburg, on the Rhine, Danes 
winter at, 40. 

Dumgarth, king of Cornwall, 
drowned in 875, 19. 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, St. Neot said to have been 
a monk under (t), 56. 

Durham, Simeon of, see Simeon. 

Dyfed, South Welsh kingdom, 
including Pembrokeshire and 
part of Carmarthenshire, Danes 
winter in, 44, 51, 103 ; king of, 
see Hemeid. 

Dyle, R, Belgium, Amulf defeats 
the Danes on, 113. 

Eadbald, king of Kent, his in- 
cestuous marriage, 80. 

Eadburh, Alfred's maternal grand- 
mother, often seen by Asser, 16. 

Eadburh, daughter of OiFa, and 
wife of Beorhtric of Wessex, her 
crimes, and subsequent mis- 
fortunes, 16, 17, 79 n.; offends 
Charles the Great, 17. 

Eafa, of Wessex, confused with 
OfiPa of Mercia, 66. 

Ealhswith, daughter of ^thel- 
wulf, and wife of Burgred of 
Mercia, 88. 

Eanwulf, ealdorman of Somerset, 
alleged rebellion of, against 
JEthelwulf, 78, 79. 

East Anglia, not included in 
Saxonia, 38 ; Alfred sends fleet 
to, 64, 108 ; relation of, to 
Wessex, 85 ; occupied and con- 
quered by the Danes, 87, 88, 93, 
105 ; Danes retire to, 104 ; Danes 
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of, rebel and are punished, 108, 
109 ; Alfred exacts oaths and 
hostages from, 113 ; share of, in 
the campaigns of 893 ff., 113-5, 
1 1 7-8 ; kings of, see Edmund, 
Guthrum, Sigbert. 

Ecgbryhtesstan, identifications of, 
102 n. 

Edgar, king of the West Saxons, 
panegyrics on, in Chronicle and 
Laws, 1 2 ; eclipses the fame of 
Alfred, 67, 129; English and 
Banes reconciled on basis of law 
of, 67 ; made a Confessor, 67 ; 
called ^darling of the English,' 
16 in. 

Edington, Wilts., battle of, 57, 61, 
102, 103, 162. 

Edmund, St., king of the East 
Angles, martyred by the Danes, 
88. 

Edmund, king of the West Saxons, 
panegyrics on, in Chronicle and 
Laws, 12. 

Edward, king of the West Saxons, 
son of Alfred, 9691., 196 ; called 
' the Great,' 96 n.; military policy 
o^ III ; defeats the Danes at 
Eamham, 114; blockades them 
on the Colne, 114-5 ; captures 
Benfleet, 115; document ad- 
dressed to, 125-6; carries out 
Alfred's foundation of the New 
Minster, 12911. 

Edward the Confessor, king of 
England, transference of See of 
DoFon and Cornwall to Exeter 
by, 18, 19. 

Edward I, king of England, com- 
parison of, with Alfred, 200-2 ; 
bases the constitution on popular 
representation, 210; one of the 
creators of England's greatness, 
200 n. 

Bgbert^ king of the West Saxons, 



Celts under, take part with the 
Danes, 43 ; advance of Wessex 
under, 85 ; reduces the Welsh, 
85 ; makes ^thelwulf king of 
Kent, 85 ; his dominions divided 
at his death, 86 ; his sojourn on 
the Continent, 86 ; union of 
England under, 210. 

Egbert, king of part of North- 
umbria, set up by the Danes, 
88. 

Eiuhard, his life of Charles the 
Great modelled on Suetonius' 
life of Augustus, 10. 

Elfred, see ^thelred. 

Elias III, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Alfred corresponds with, 16, 33, 
34, 132; miscalled Abel, and 
Bel, 33-4. 

Elised, see Helised. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 
ecclesiastical policy o^ 211. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire, Hereward's 
defence of, 59. 

England, English, kings of, see 
iBthelred II, Canute, Edward 
the Confessor, Edward I, George 
III, Henry II, Henry VI, 
Henry VIII, John, Richard I, 
William I ; queens of, see Eliza- 
beth, Victoria. 

Englefield, near Reading, Berks., 
Danes defeated at, 93. 

Essex ceded to the Danes, 105. 

Ethandun, identifications of, 
102-3 n. 

Ethelwerd, the Chronicler, cor- 
ruption of text of, 21, 60 ; termi- 
nology of, 37 n. ; relation of, to 
the Chron., 51 n., 60; obscurity 
of, 60 ; his panegyric on Alfred, 
12, 198 ; exaggerates Alfred's 
position, 6371. ; mentions Alfred's 
Boethius, 185. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, Henry VI 
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applies to, for Alfred's canonisa- 
tion, 199 ^ 

Exe, R., Devon, Alfr^ blockades 
moath of, 10 !• 

Exeter, De^on, question of grant 
to Asser of See at, i8-ao ; trans- 
ference of bishopric to, under 
Edward theConf., i8>ao ; Danes 
steal away to, 49, 107 ; Danes 
occupy, loi ; recovered from the 
Danes by Alfred, 19, loa ; be- 
sieged by the Danes, but relieved 
by Alfred, 115, ct 117. 

Faremo(ktier-en-Brio(Fara),Lupus 
and Felix at monastery of, iSn, 

Farnham, Surrey, Edward defeats 
the Danes at, 114. 

Felix, Frankish secretary of JSthel- 
wulf, Lupus of Ferri^res corre- 
sponds with, 1 7, 18 n. ; previously 
at Faren^of^tier, 17, 18 tu 

Femmail, son of Mouric, joint 
king of Gwent, submits to Alfred, 
42, 44. 

Ferri^res, d^p. Loiret, abbot of, 
see Lupus. 

Florence of Worcester, relation of, 
to Asser, 15, 23, 23, 25, 28, 34, 
49, 60, 64 ; his panegyric on 
Alfred, 12, 60, 197. 

France, king of, see Louis, St. 

Francia, term applied to the Caro- 
lingian Empire, 41. 

Frankish element in Asser, 17, 18. 

Franks, kings of, see Carloman, 
Charles the Great, Charles the 
Bald, Charles the Fat, Clovis, 
Louis the Stammerer, Louis of 
Northern France ; Felix, a Frank, 
18 n. 

Frisia, wiking settlements in, 
119, 120. 

Frisians, serve in Alfred's navy, 
119 ; and in that of Charles the 
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Great, 1 20 n. ; language of, 2km 
to English, 1 19 n. ; settle in Eng- 
land, 120. 

Fulham, Middlesex, Danes eyacu- 
ate, 104. 

Fulk, abp. of Rheims, letter of, 
to Abp. Plegmund, ia8 ; doabtfal 
letter of, to Alfred, 138-9 ; abbot 
of St. Bertin's, 137-8; murder 
of, 138 »u 

Fyrd, the native militia of tbe 
English, reorganised by Alfred, 
no. 



Galli, term applied to inhabi- 
tants of the Western Kingdom, J 

Gallia, termapplied to the Western 
Kingdom, 41. 

George III, king of England, in- 
fluence of character of, 211. 

Germania, name given by Welsh 
writers to Norway, 40, 41 ; Bede's 
and Alfred's uses of the term, 
40 n., 160. 

Glastonbury, Somerset, St. Neot 
said to have been a monk at, 56 ; , 
Alfred gives fra gment of the True 1 
Cross to, 58 n. 

Glewissig, South Welsh kingdom, 
including the district between 
lower Usk and Towy, 44 ; king 
of, see Howel. 

Gloucester, Mercian Witenagemot 
held at, 13; St. Oswald's body 
translated to, 35. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, soul of 
Trajan granted to prayers of, 
209 ; his Moralia used by Alfred, 
191 ; his Dialogues, 8, 143-45 
used by Alfred in the 'Blost- 
man,' 143-4; Bede's style influ- 
enced by, 1 70 n. ; Anglo-Saxon 
translation of, 8, 141, 171 ; two 
recensions of, 145-6, 169 ; men- 
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tioned in Asser, 5a, 141 ; cited 
by JBlfric, 167 ; ascribed to Wer- 
ferthy 143, 169; Alfred writes 
the preface to, 143-3 ; relation of, 
to Bede translation, 169, 1 70 ; his 
Pastoral Care, 8, 151-3 ; cited in 
Asser, 53 ; Alfred's translation 
of, 8, 10, 153-5; Preface to, 11, 
ao, 53, 136, 139, 140, 143, 193, 
196, 199. 
Grimhald, a monk of St. Bei-tin's, 
137; brought to England by 

•^^^^^^ ^7) 137? ^^^^ ^ ^A^® 
been escorted to England by 

Asser, 18, 139; chronology of 

his life, 137-8 ; letter of Fulk of 

Bheims respecting, 138-9 ; made 

abbot of the New Minster, 139 ; 

dies, 139 ; helps Alfred with the 

Pastoral Care, 137, 143 n. 

Goalia, Wales, use of term, 37 ». 

Gaerier, St., alleged visit of Alfred 
to shrine of, in Cornwall, 36, 
39. 

GuthfHth, wiking chief, reeeiyes 
a grant of West Friesland, ison. 

CKithrum, Danish king of East 
Anglia, invasion of,- 57-9 ; his 
. submission and baptism, 43, 46, 
68, 71, 103 ; death of, 109, no. 

Gwent, South Welsh kingdom, 
including parts of Monmouth- 
ahire and Herefordshire, kings 
o^ see BrochmaU, Femmail, 
Mouric 

Hadrian I, Pope, crowns Louis 
the Pious as king of Aquitaine, 

74. 
BUeeten, Danish chief, his military 

movements, and treacherous ne- 
gotiations, 113, 115. 

Halfdene, Danish chie^ 104. 

Hampshire, men of, rally to 
Alfred, loa. 

n.VMUESL 



Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
called king of Germania, 41. 

Heahmund, bishop of Sherborne, 
killed at Marton, 93. 

Helised ap Teudyr, king of Bre- 
cheiniog, submits to Alfred, 43, 
44. 

Hemeid, king of Dyfed, commends 
himself to Alfred, 30, 42 ; perse- 
cutes St. Davids, 43 ; dies, 43. 

Henry de Ferrers, owns Ashdown 
Manor in Domesday, 94. 

Henry II, king of England, cha- 
racter of, by Stubbs, 2 ; com- 
parison of, with Alfred, 200 ; 
English administrative system 
due to, 3 10. 

Henry y I, king of England, applies 
to the Pope for Alfred's canonisa- 
tion, 199 n. 

Henry of Huntingdon, his mis- 
takes, 7 ; relation of, to Chron., 
60, 61 ; his treatise De Contemptu 
Mundi, 178 n. 

Henry VIII, king of England, 
ecclesiastical policy of, 3ii. 

Hereford, bishop of, eee Athelstan. 

Hereward, his defence of the isle 
of Ely, 59 n. 

Hierosolyma, see Jerusalem. 

Howel, son of Rhys, king of 
Glewissig, dies at Bome in 885, 
19, 44; his crime, 19, 44; sub- 
mits to Alfred, 43. 

Hubert, St., forged pedigree of, 

57. 
Huntingdonshire, translation of 

St. Neot*s relics to, 39. 

Iglea, identifications of, 103 n. 

India, Alfred sends alms to, 65, 
66, 99, 134; first recorded in- 
stance of relations between Eng- 
land and, 134. 

Ingulf, abbot of Croyland, 
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Chronicle of, a forgery, but 
conUins genaine traditioiiB, 66, 

99- 
Ingwar, Danish chief, 104. 

Ireland, Alfred said to haye been 
sent to, 62 ; a good country for 
hunting, 83 n.; relations of Alfred 
with, 129, 131-a ; love of pil- 
grimage in Church of, 151-a ; 
relations of Charles the Qreat 
with, 1 3 in. 

Jaoopone, his poem De Contemptu 
Mundi, 178. 

Jehan de^Meun, two French trans- 
lations of Boethius' Consolatio 
ascribed to, 1 ^ 

Jerusalem, Alfred said to ha^e 
sent alms to, 65 ; three ' Soots ' 
goto, 133; account of pilgrimages 
to, 132-4 ; Charles the Qreat 
founds a hospice and library at, 
133 ; patriarchs of, 869 Elias, 
Theodosius. 

Joan of Arc, Alfred compared 
with, 107. 

John, king of Englanjl, character 
of, by Stubbs, 2. 

John the Old Saxon, abbot of 
Athehiey, 66 n , 1 37 ; John Scotus 
Erigena confused with, 7 ; mili- 
tary skill of, 16, 66 n. ; brought 
to England by Alfred, 17, 137; 
two of his monks try to murder, 
129, 137 ; helps Alfred with the 
Pastoral Care, 138, 14371. 

John VIII, Pope, letter of, to 
Abp. iEthelred, 127-8. 

John Scotus Erigena, commonly 
confused with John the Old 
Saxon, 7. 

Joinville, his biography of St. 
Louis, 202. 

Judith, second wife of Louis the 
Pious, 80. 



Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, marriage with JSthelwolf) 
17, 78, Son.; alleged marriage 
with iBthelbald, 17, 52, 76n.,8o. 

Kenny Castle, gee Cynvit. 

Kent, kings of, see JEthelberht, 
Eadbald ; under-kings of, set 
iBthelberht, JEthelwul^ Athel- 
stan ; was Alfred ever under-king 
of? 74 ; makes a separate agree- 
ment with the Danes, 87. 

Langtoft, confusions of, 65. 
Latin, the sole vehicle of Western | 

mediaeval culture, 81, 82, 136; 

decline of, in England, 82, 139, 

140 ; influence of, on early rer- 

nacular prose, 171. 
Law, character ot An^o-Sazon, 

I a 1-9. 
Lea, R , Danes fortify themselyes 

on, but are forced to retire from, 

1 1 7-8. 
Leicester, confused with Chester, 

9 n. ; bishop of, see Werebert. 
Leigh, near Westbury, Wilts., 

Alfred advances to, 102. 
Leo IV, Pope, letter of, to -ffithel- 

wulf, 70, 72 ; confirms and 1 

anoints Alfred, 71-4, 76;forti- I 

fies the Leonine suburb, 77 ; his i 

death, 76. , 

Liutgarde, wife of Charles the 

Great, dies 800, 17 n. 
Llandaflf, Book of, cited, 37, 39«» 

43,44- 
Llunwerth, bishop of St. DaTids, 

succeeds Nobis, 20, 44. 
Llwmbert, see Llunwerth. 
London, captured by the Danes in 

851, 109 ; Danes winter at, 95? 

100, 109 ; retain possession of, 

under treaty of Wedmore, 105, 
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109 ; acquired by Alfred, 108, 
109 ; Alfred the second founder 
of, 109 ; committed to the care 
of ealdorman ^thelred, 109 ; 
conference on fortifications of, 
III; reinforcements raised from, 
115 ; captured Banish ships 
brought to, 115 ; garrison of, fail 
to storm Danish lines, 117. 

Long Dean, Wilts., Witenagem<5t 
held at, 1 26. 

Lothair I, Emperor, assists Leo IV 
to fortify the papal suburb, 

77. 
Iiouis the Pious, Emperor, refuses 

to read the old heathen poems, 
38 n. ; crowned king of Aqui- 
taine, at the age of three, 74; 
letter of ^thelwulf to, 74 ; his 
sons rebel against, 79 ; compared 
with JEthelwulf, 79 ; crowned 
by Charles the Great, 80 n. ; in- 
vestiture of Charles the Bald by, 
19'* «. 

Louis the Stammerer, king of the 
Franks, 40. 

Louis, king of Northern France, 
called king of the Franks, 40. 

Louis, St., king of France, com- 
parison of, with Titus, i6in. ; 
with Alfred, 200, 202. 

Lupus, abbot of Ferri feres, corre- 
sponds with ^thelwulf and 
Felix, 17, 18 n., 7in. ; previously 
at FaremoC^tier, i8n. 

Lymne, R., Kent, Danes enter 
mouth of, 112. 

Macbeth, one of three * Scots' who 

come to Alfred, 131. 
Maelduin, the Voyage of, 132. 
Maelinmain, one of three ' Scots ' 

who came to Alfred, 131. 
Malmesbury, Wilts., William of, 

see William. 



Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 
comparison of, with Alfred, 200. 

Marinus, Pope, St. Neot said to 
have visited, 56-8 ; grants privi- 
leges to English School at Rome, 
58 ; said to have sent a fragment 
of the True Cross to Alfred, 58. 

Martia, legendary British Queen, 

63. 

Marton, Wilts., battle of, 92, 93, 

95. 
Mercia, Witenagem<5ts of, 13, 14 ; 

division of, by the Danes, 24, 
102 ; not included in Saxonia, 
38 ; Alfred acquires part of, 39 ; 
relation of, to Wessex, 85 ; Danes 
invade, 88, 99, 100 ; Welsh in- 
vade, 99 ; western part of, cleared 
of the Danes, 104; shire* system 
introduced into, 121 ; supplies 
Alfred with teachers, 136, cf« 
13991., 169 ; kings of, sm JBthel- 
bald, Beornred, Berhtwulf, Burg- 
red, Ceolwulf, Oifa, Penda ; lady 
of, see ^thelflaed; ealdorman of, 
eee iEthelred. 

Meretun, eee Marton. 

Mersea, Essex, Danes retire to, 

"7. 

Milton (King*s), Kent, Danes for- 
tify themselves at, 113; nego- 
tiations of Alfred with Danes at, 
113, cf. 163. 

Milus, Eastern Saint, 34. 

Modus tenendi Parliamenti, un- 
historical character of, 130 ti. 

Modwenna, St., Alfred said to 
have been cured by, 63. 

More, Sir Thomas, Hallam*s cha- 
racter of, 13 ; imitates Boethius* 
Consolatio, 179. 

Mouric, king of Gwent, father of 
Brochmail and Fernmail, 42, 44. 

Nachededorn, see Naked-thorn. 
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Naked-thorn, name of a Berkshire 
Hundred and Manor in Domes- 
day, 94. 

Nelson, Lord, anecdote of, 163. 

Neot, St., not identical with Athel- 
stan, king of Kent, 6; buried in 
Cornwall, 26, 39 ; translated to 
Huntingdonshire, 29 ; liyes of, 
24, 53-9, 67 ; the source of base- 
less legends about Alfred, 24, 27, 

^^t 53) 54> ^7 t T^si^^ A ^n of 
JEthelwulf, 55, 57; alleged devo- 
tion of Alfred to, 67, 68 ; Annals 
of, their relation to Asser, 22. 

Nero, Roman Emperor, Epistle to 
the Romans written under, 209. 

Newminster, Winchester, Alfred 
plans the foundation of, 68, 
129 ; iCbbot of, see Grimbald. 

Nicholas I, Pope, dispatches pil- 
grims to the East, 132. 

Nobis, bishop of St. Davids, ex- 
pelled by Hemeid of Dyfed, 42 ; 
dies in 873, 20 ; succeeded by 
Llunwerth, 20, 44, 

Northmen, use of the term, 87 n., 
see Danes. 

Northumbria, not included in 
Saxonia, 38 ; Danes in, 42 ; re- 
lation of, to Wessex, 85 ; con- 
quered by the Danes, 88 ; their 
occupation of, recognised at 
Wedmore, 105 ; :celations of Al- 
fred with, 113 ; share of, in the 
campaigns of 893 ff. , 1 1 3-5, 1 1 7-8 ; 
state of learning in, 139, 14071. ; 
kings of, see Aldfrid, Egbert, Os- 
wald ; earl of, see Siward. 

Norway, called Germania by 
Welsh writers, 40, 41 ; king of, 
see Harold Hardrada. 

Notker III, of St. Gallon, trans- 
lates Boethius* Consolatio into 
High German, 189. 

Nottingham, Danes winter at, 88 ; 



JEthelred and Alfred march 
against, 88. 
Novis, 800 l^obis. 

Odda, ^Idorman of Devon, de- 
feats the Danes(, T03, 104, 106. 

Odo, count of Paris, king of the 
Western Elingdom, 4 in. 

OfiPa, king of the Mercians, Ead- 
burh, daughter of, 16 ; his dyke, 
37 ; code of, 63 n. ; Alfred made 
descendant of, 65 ; his patronage 
of learning, 136. 

Ohthere, a Northman, voyage of, 
160. 

Orosius, his universal history, 8, 
157 ; Alfred's translation of, 8, 
10, no, 159-65 ; relation of, to 
Chronicle, 146, 157-8; to the 
Bede translation, 156-9; to the 
Boethius translation, 159. 

Osburh, first wife of -ffithelwulf, 
and mother of Alfred, 81, 83, 84, 
123; not divorced by JSthelwulf, 
84. 

Oswald, St., king of the Northum- 
brians, his body translated from 
Bardney to Gloucester, 34, 35. 

Oxford, interpolation in Asser 
relating to, 23, 24; legends 1*6- 
lating to, 63, 68 ; English and 
Danes reconciled at, 67 ; Uni- 
versity of, carries on Alfred's 
work, 193 ; bishop of, see Stubbs, 
William. 

Paris, description of, by Asser, 
18 ; count of, see Odo. 

Parker, Matthew, archbishop of 
Canterbury, interpolates the text 
of Asser, 24. 

Paul I, Pope, sends a horologe to 
Pippin the Shoi-t, 131. 

Pavia, Eadburh of Wessex, a men- 
dicant at, 16. 
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Penda, king of the Mercians, 
attacks the East Angles, 66. 

Persia, SS. Milus and Sennens 
martyred in, 34 ; king of, sends 
a clock to Charles the Great, 

131 «. 
Petrarch, his treatise De Con- 

tempta Mundi, 17891. 

Philip, tetrarch of Ituraea, his 
accessibility to suitors, 125. 

Pilgrimages, passion for, in ninth 
century, 71. 

Pippin, father of Charles the 
Greaty Paul I sends a horologe 
to, 131. 

Pippin, son of Charles the Great, 
unmarried, 1791. 

Plegmund, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 127, 139 ; attends the con- 
ference of Chelsea, iii ; letter 
of Folk of Bheims to, 128; a 
Mercian, 136 ; helps Alfred with 
the Pastoral Care, 1 38, 143 n. 

P&alter, Alfred^s fondness for, 16, 
140, 153 ; said to have translated 
part of, 147-9. 

Reading, Berks., battles of, 93, 98 ; 
Danes abandon, 99. 
Belies, passion for, in ninth cen- 

Bepton, Derbye^ire, Danes winter 
at, and destroy monastery of, 
loa 

Bheims, d^p. Mame, archbishop 
of, see Fulk. 

Rhys, father of Howel, king of 
Glewissig, 19, 42, 44. 

Bichard I, king of England, char- 
acter off by Stnbbs, 2. 

Bochester, Kent, besieged by the 
Danes, and relieved by Alfred, 
T07, 108 ; captured Danish ships 
brought to, 115. 

Bpger of Wendoyer, 25 ; uses a 



life of St. Neot, 54 ; his mistakes 
and confusions, 65, 76 n. 

Bome, Werthryth goes to, 13 ; 
Howel ap Bhys dies at, J9> 44 ; 
English School at, see Saxones ; 
St. Neot visits, 56 ; visits of 
Alfred to, 70-6; .^thelwulfs 
visit to, 74-6; intellectual 
poverty of, 71 ; pilgrimages to, 
71 ; attacks of the Saracens on, 
77 ; Leonine suburb of, 77 ; Burg- 
red dies at, 98 n., ico, cf. 1 99 ; 
Alfred sends missions and alms 
to, 12, 99, 134-5 ; three * Scots* 
go to, 132 ; dangers of a pilgrim- 
age to, 134. 

Botri Mawr, king of North Wales, 
slain in 877, 19, 43 ; sons of, 9, 
42 ; Anaraut, son of, 42 ; avenged, 

43. 
Boughthom Farm, possibly 

marked the site of battle of Ash- 
down, 94, 

Budolf, count of Upper Burgundy, 
king of the Middle Kingdom, 
41 n. 

Budolf, abbot of St. Bertin's, 137. 

St. Bertin's, Flanders, Grimbald, 
a monk of, 137 ; Fulk and Budolf, 
abbots of, 137 ; attacks of Count 
Baldwin on, 137. 

St. Davids, Pembrokeshire, 
Alfred's protection desired for, 
19, 42 ; Asser returns to, 21 ; 
Hemeid persecutes, 42 ; bishops 
of, see Asser, Llunwerth, Nobis. 

St, Omer, d^p. Pas- de- Calais, 
France, St. Winnoc's body trans- 
lated to, and from, 35 n. 

Saracens, ravages of, 77 ; power 
of, in Italy and the East, 132-4 ; 
good police of, 134. 

Saxones, use of term by Asser, 
37-9 ; school of, at Bome, 39, 
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58; burnt, 76; restored by 

^thelwalf, 76. 
Saxonia, meaning of^ in Asser, 

37, cf. 18, 85. 
Saxons, the Old or CSontinental, 

invaded by the Danes, 40 ; 4,500 

of, massacred by Charles the 

Great, aoi. 
Scots, Me Ireland. 
Seals, use of, in England, 17691. 
Secundarius, meaning of title, 40, 

89-91. 

Seine, R, Danes retire to, 118. 
Senneus, Eastern saint, 34. 
Sergius II, Pope, ravages of Sara- 
cens under, 77. 
Severn, R., Danes march up, 116; 

march to, 118. 
Severus, wall of, 158-9, 161 n. 
Shaftesbury, Wilts., one of Alfred's 

'burgs,' 12991.; monastery of, 

founded by Alfred, 68, i a8. 
Sherborne, possible division of 

diocese of, 20, 21 9t. ; bishops of, 

see Aldhelm, Asser, Heahmund, 

Wulfsige. 
Shire-system, not invented by 

Alfred, 6, cf. 121. 
Shoebury, Essex, Danes fortify 

themselves at, 115, 1 17. 
Sicily, conquered by Saracens, 

77. 
Sigbert, ex -king of the East 

Angles, leads his subjects against 

Penda, 66. 
Simeon of Durham, relation of, 

to Asser, 23, 31, 32, 34, 64; 

double recension of part of, 31, 

32, 61, 62. 
Simon de Montfort, experiment 

of representation tried by, 210. 
Sithiu, see St. Omer. 
Siward, earl of Northumbria, 

anecdote of, 61. 
Somerset, men of, rally to Alfred, 



102 ; ealdormenof,fiMJSthelnoth, 
Eanwulf. 

Southwick, Hants, priory of, for- 
merly owned Cotton HS. Otho, 
B. xi, 168 9t. 

Spain, ravages of Danes in, 77. 

Stour, R, Essex, wikings de- 
feated at mouth of, 64, 108. 

Stubbs, William, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, his character as an his- 
torian and view of history, 1-3 ; 
his hopefulness, 3 ; loss to the 
Churoh by his death, 3-4. 

Suetonius, his life of Augustus 
copied by Einhard, la 

Swale, R, Kent, Danes enter, 113. 

Swanage, Dorset, Danish fleet 
wrecked off, loi. 

Tanistry, institution of, 89. 
Teudyr ab Elised, king of Brech- 

einiog, father of Helised ap 

Teudyr, 42, 44. 
Thames, R, Danes driven across, 

114; march up, 115, 116; draw 

their ships up, 117. 
Thanes, increase of, under Alfred, 

III, 112. 
Thanet, Kent, Danes winter in, 

87. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, his 
treatment of Boethius, 1 78-9. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, 3491., 133. 

Thomas, St., the Apostle, see India. 

Thorney, island on the Hert- 
fordshire Colne, Danes block- 
aded in, 1 14-5. 

Titus, Roman Emperor, anecdote 
of, 161 ; St. Louis compared to, 

161 91. 

Tolius, mythical monk of Croy- 

land, 66. 
Torksey, Lines, Danes winter at, 

ICO. 
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Trajan, Roman Emperor, medi- 
aeval legend of, 209. 

Tyne, R., Egbert, king of district 
north of, 88 ; Banes winter on, 
100. 

Ubba, Danish chief, defeated at 
Kenny Castle, 104. 

Verberie, France, d^p. Oise,-^thel- 
wulf marries Judith at, 78. 

Yerden, Hanover, Charles the 
Great executes 4,500 Saxons at, 
30I n. 

Tictoria, queen of England, com- 
parison of, with Alfred, 200, 
3 10 ; funeral sermon on, 207-13. 

Wales, Danes retire to, 117 ; kings 
of North, see Anaraut, Rotri. 

Wallingford, Berks., Caesar fights 
a battle near, 158. 

Wanating, see Wantage. 

Wantage, Berks., Alfred bom at, 
22, 70. 

Wardour, Wilts., Alfred at, 125. 

Wareham, Dorset, Danes occupy, 
and evacuate, 100, loi. 

Wedmore, Somerset, Guthrum's 
chrism-loosing at, 103. 

Welsh, act in concert with the 
Danes, 99, cf. 43 ; princes of, 
submit to Alfred, see Alfred ; 
co-operate against the Danes, 1 16. 

Wendover, Bucks, Roger of, see 
Roger. 

Werebert, bishop of Leicester, 
T37». 

Werferth, bishop of Worcester, 
127; robbed of woods at Wood- 
chester, 14 ; his heroism, 53 ; 
called St. Werferth, 53, 67 ; 
friendship of, with ^thelnoth, 
106 ; a Mercian, 136, 169 ; trans- 
lation of Gregory's Dialogues 



ascribed to, 143, 169 ; Boethius 
translation wrongly assigned to, 
185*1. 

Werthryth, widow of Cered, 13 ; 
disposes of her land to Cuthwulf, 
13 ; her title-deeds carried off 
by the Danes, 13. 

Werwulf, Mercian priest, chap- 
lain to Alfred, 136. 

Wessex, relations of, to other 
kingdoms, 85 ; cleared of the 
Danes, 104 ; Danes ravage coasts 
of, 118 ; kings of, see ^thelbald, 
^thelberht, ^thelred, iBthel- 
wulf,Alfred,Athelstan,Beorhtric, 
Cuthred, Edgar, Edmund, Ed- 
ward, Egbert ; bishop of, see 
Birinus. 

Wight, Isle of, naval engagement 
off, 119. 

William I, king of England, owns 
the site of the battle of Ash- 
down, 94 ; one of the creators of 
England's greatness, 210. 

William of Malmesbury, his con- 
fusions and mistakes, 7 ; his 
account of Alfred, 62, 151 ; had 
special sources for Athelstan's 
reign, 62 ; relation of, to Asser 
and Chron., 62 ; his assertion 
that Alfred translated part of 
the Psalter, 147-50 ; librarian of 
Malmesbury, 1 50 ; his account 
of Alfred's Boethius translation, 
188-9. 

Willibald, St., pilgrimage of, to 
Jerusalem, i34n. 

Wilton, Wilts., battle of, 98, 99. 

Wilts , men of, rally to Alfred, 
102 ; ealdorman o^ see iBthel- 
helm. 

Wimborne, Dorset, -^thelred in- 
terred at, 98. 

Winchester, iSthelwulf said to 
have been bishop of, 7 Asser 
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taken ill at, ai ; captured by 
Danes, 79, 87 ; New Minster at, 
see Newminster ; connexion of 
Chronicle with, 147, 151 ; and 
of Domesday with, 151 ; Alfred 
buried at, 198 ; bishops of, 800 
.Safheah, I and II, iEthelwold. 

Winnoc, St., his body translated 
from Wormhoult to St. Omer, and 
thence to Bergues, 35 n. 

Woodchester, Gloucestershire, 
bishop Werferth robbed of woods 
at, 14. 

Worcester, fortified by JEthelred 
and JEthelflsed, 11 1 ; bishop of. 



see Werferth ; Florence of, see 
Florence. 

Wormhoult, d6p. Nord, France; 
St. Winnoc* 8 body translated 
from, 35 n. 

Wrekin, the, Shropshire, Danes in 
the district of, 75. 

Wulfsige, bishop of Sherborne, 
a copy of the Pastoral Care ad- 
dressed to, 20; succeeded by 
Asser, 30 n, 

WolfiBtan, voyage of, 160. 

York, Danes at, 93 ; iBthelnoth 
attacks the Danes at, 1 1 7 n. 
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